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EASTERN RAMBLES AND REMINISCENCES. 


ALEXANDRIA. 


This Nile was populous with floating life 
For ages ere the Argo swept the seas; 
Ere Helen woke the fires of Grecian strife 
Thebes had beheld a hundred dynasties; 
And when the poet, whom all grandeurs please, 
Named her the Hundred-gated, and the Queen 
Of earthly cities, she had reached the lees 
Of her large cup of glory, and was seen 
Image and type of what her perfect pride had been. 
Monckton MILNES. 


Along thy waters, lined by palaces, 

(Rich and fantastic as the poet’s dream,) 

Are mingled minarets, fretted domes, and spires 

Of rarest sculpture, that appear to float 

Gently away upon their liquid base. 
Countess oF BLESsINGTON. 


ALEXANDRIA (or, as it is now called by the 
natives, El Iskendereeyeh), once the splendid 
capital of Egypt, and one of the most celebrated 
cities in the world under the government of the 
Ptolemies, is now a squalid, miserable city, 
with narrow streets, ulpaved, unswept, and 
unclean—dry and dusty in the hot season, and 
floating with mudinthe rainy season. A gleam 
of sunshine is as rigidly excluded from the gene- 
rality of Alexandrian streets, as a member of the 
swell-mob from Her Majesty’s drawing-room, 
However, sometimes a hole in the matting, 
stretched across the streets from roof to roof for 
the purpose of excluding the rain and sunshine 
admits a stray sunbeam, that revels with pro- 
voking playfulness in the gloomy place; danc- 
ing o’er the heaps of filth and garbage in the 
corners of the street, the richly-gilt pipe-bowls 
on the shelf of tlie tobacco merchant, and daz- 
zling the eyes of the smokers collected around 
his shop. Sometimes we encounter pools of 
stagnant water, filled with decomposing vege- 
table matter and the carcases of animals, 
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Alexander the Great gave a Macedonian ar- 
chitect, named Dinocrates, an order to erect the 
city between the sea and Lake Mareotis, about 
the year B. C. 332. The greater part of the 
ancient city was confined within the present 
walls, and was divided by one main street, 30 
stadia* in length, which extended from the 
Necropolis at the western end of the city to its 
eastern extremity, and was intersected by an- 
other street 10 stadia in length, which ran from 
Lake Mareotis in a northerly direction. By 
having the stréets arranged in this manner, the 
city was exposed to the infinence of the north 
winds, which rendered it healthy; but, as the 
prevailing winds are southerly, the malaria 
from the Mareotic lake must have swept over 
the thickly populated city, and destroyed thou- 
sands of the inhabitants, as it has done in the 
present century, although I am aware that the 
ancients managed the internal arrangement of 
their cities better than their successors in the 
East, in the present day. Where the present 
Pharos or lighthouse stands, Sostratus Cnidius 
erected the celebrated lighthouse which is said 
to have been 400 feet high, and surmounted 
with a telescopic mirror of metal, for the pur- 
pose of enabling ships to be seen at sea when 
a considerable distance from the low shores of 
Egypt. It was erected B.C. 283, and over- 
thrown by an earthquake about A. D. 733. 

Pharos is now a peninsula, but anciently 
was an island ‘connected to the mainland by a 
dyke called the Heptastadium, which had a 
passage at each end for ships to pass from one 
port to the other. Opposite to Pharos was a 
point called Lochais, which ran out into the 


* Astadium was the principal Greek measure of length, 
and was equal to 606 feet, 9 inches, English. 
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sea, and terminated in a place called Acro-Lo- 
chais, where the Pharillon now stands. 

Between Lochais, Cleopatra’s Needles, and 
the Rosetta Gate, was the court end of the city, 
called Bruchion, where the theatre, various 
temples, the palaces of the Ptolemies, and the 
Museum formerly stood; about a mile to the 
south-west of this was the Necropolis (city of 
the dead), which was the great buzial-place of 
Alexandria. To the north, and somewhat to 
the east of the Necropolis, was the Rhacotis, 
which bordered on the old harbor or port Eu- 
nostus (safe return) ; this contained the great 
temple of Serapis, which was destroyed by 
Theophilus, the Patriarch of Alexandyia, A. D. 
390. He set fire to the building, and utterly 
destroyed it. The north-east part of the city 
was bounded by the new or great port, and the 
south-west part was bounded by the old harbor, 
or port of Eanostus; both of these remain in 
the present day; the latter was united by a 
canal with the lake, which was also connected 
with the town of Canopus by a canal, which 
supplied the city with river water, kept in cis- 
terns underground, traces of which are to be 
seen even in the present day. 

During the Ptolemaic dominion Alexandria 
flourished and was a most important city. The 
spoils of victory adorned it, and each age im- 
proved its condition in a commercial point of 
view, and added to its appearance, so that at 
one time it rivalled Rome in splendor and size, 
and usurped the position of Tyre. Alas! how 
changed it is at present—its lofty towers and 
splendid palaces are buried beneath the sand, 
built into rude walls, or heaped in confused 
masses as rubbish. 

“Thou mighty city, in fine linen clothed, 

Purple, and scarlet; decked with gold, and pearls, 

And precious stones,” 
thou art fallen even with the dust! 

When Alexander ordered this city to be built, 
he intended that it should be worthy of his 
great name, and surpass others in its splendor 
and riches. The walls, which were sixteen 
miles in circuit, were finished in seventeen days, 
a sufficient proof of the power of a monarch in 
those times, and the ability of the people, for 
these walls were flanked with lofty towers, and 
were composed of solid masonry. 

From the time it was founded until taken by 
Cesar, B. C. 46, it was held by the Greek kings 
of Egypt. It was taken by Dioclesian, A. D. 
296; by the Persians, A. D. 615; by the Sara- 
cens underOmar, A. D. 640; and by the French, 
1798, who were expelled by the English in 1801. 
Under the sway of Mohammed Ali—an iron 








one, ’tis true—Egypt has greatly improved and 
gradually raised herself above the surrounding 
cities in commercial importance, although every 
one who has studied the gubject must allow that 
the views of Mohammed Ali were very errone- 
ous in many respects, and his people severely 
oppressed. 

Under the present government there is much 
to hope for and much to fear; may the people’s 
hopes be surpassed, and their fears be ground- 
less ! 

There are many interesting historical associ- 
ations connected with Egypt that cannot fail to 
present themselves as we wander over its land 
and its ancient shores, where Jacob and Joseph 
sojourned with their families for 400 years; 
where the chief events in the life of Moses 
occurred ; where Joseph and Mary dwelt with 
the infant Saviour, ‘‘ until the death of Herod : 
that it might be fulfilled which was spoken of 
the Lord by the prophet, saying, Out of Egypt 
have I called my son” (Matthew ii. 15). 

Profane history furnishes us with many in- 
teresting names in its pages associated with 
this city—Alexander the Great, Cleopatra, 
Cesar, Dioclesian figure in its annals, and also 
the Ptolemies. 

The seat of learning for ages, its schools of 
theology and philosophy, physic and astrono- 
my were celebrated far and near, particularly 
the latter, which till the time of the Saracens 
was famous among all nations. The vaiuable 
and celebrated library, which the ambition, 
pride, and the wealth of the Ptolemies had col- 
lected frora all parts of the earth, was destroyed 
by the Saracens under Caliph Omar, A. D. 642, 
and its 800,000 volumes appropriated as fuel 
for the 4,000 baths of the city, during a period 
of six months. 

Lower Egypt is nothing more than an exten- 
sive and fertile plain, well supplied with water 
by the numerous subdivided branches of the 
Nile, and by the countless canals that intersect 
it. The cultivated soil of this district consists 
exclusively of the rich alluvium deposited by 
the Nile after its annual inundation. The Nile, 
being swollen by the rains of Abyssinia and 
interior Africa, commences to rise at thesummer 
solstice, until it attains its greatest height, 
about or soon after the autumnal equinox ; 
and, after remaining at its maximum for about 

“the space of four days, it gradually falls. The 
alluvial deposit takes place during the period 
the waters remained stationary ; this earth is 
brought down by the river in its course through 
Nubia and Upper Egypt, superimposed upon 
the substratum of primeval sands, annually 
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increasing, and diffusing spontaneously, by 
means of filtration, its fertilizing power to a 
considerable depth in the soil. 

Lower Egypt possesses the greatest number 
of equatorial plants, which must be attributed 
to the water of the Nile bringing many seeds 
from the south, which take root and propagate 
themselves here. Thus, we find the olive, 
myrtle, lentisk, carob, tamarisk, pomegranate, 
citron, banana, sycamore, fig, caper-plant, va- 
rious kinds of mimosa, together with the cactus 
opuntia, or prickly pear. At Cairo, in some of 
the gardens, we observed the weeping willow, 
cypress, white and black poplar, tamarind, cas- 
sia fistula, and our common elm, which only 
rears its head to the height of a common shrub. 
The doum, Crucifera Thebaica, and the date 
flourish at Memphis; and the cyperus papyrus 
(wamvpos), from which the Egyptians of old 
formed their paper, is found on the banks of 
the Nile. Nor must we forget the carthamus 
tinctorious, the sacred onion, the bean, oleander, 
blue and white lotus, and acacia Nilotica, that 
grace certain parts of the Nile’s dark banks. 

The climate of Alexander, so extolled by the 
ancients for its salubrity, and particularly by 
Strabo and Josephus, has now become ex- 
tremely unhealthy. The constant exhalations 
from the damp, soft soil, and the presence of 
sulphuretted hydrogen gas in the atmosphere 
during the winter months develop many dis- 
eases, particularly malignant fever, dysentery, 
rheumatism, catarrh, and ophthalmia. The at- 
mosphere is literally saturated with saline 
moisture, which is evinced by the clothes, 
boots, woollen goods, etc., of the residents, and 
the hygrometer ; moreover, the saline incrusta- 
tions on the walls of the houses convince when 
other proofs do not. 

The humidity of Lower Egypt, which is pro- 
verbial, may be justly attributed to its vicinity 
to the sea, and the low nature of the soil, which 
is frequently swampy. As we advance towards 
the tropics, the humidity decreases ; its intens- 
ity is observed to be about the period of the 
Nile’s overflow, and the heavy dews. 

The plague was unknown in ancient Egypt 
during a long series of centuries, although we 
have good reason to believe that serious epi- 
demics prevailed at times. However, since the 
sixth century of the Christian era, the practice 
of embalming the dead has been discontinued, 
chiefly on account of St. Anthony (who died in 
356) preaching against this ancient custom, 
the consequence of which was the abolition of 
embalming, and the appearance of the plague 
in 543, which ravaged Egypf, spread over 





Europe, and devastated it for half a century. 
Before July, 1834, Egypt had been exempted 
from plague for many years ; but between 1831 
and July, 1834, the plague appeared several 
times at the Alexandrian lazaretto, and its ap- 
pearance in July, 1834, has been attributed to 
various causes, but chiefly to the importation 
of prohibited articles, disembarked from vessels 
that had arrived from places infected with the 
plague. 

The causes of plague may be ascribed, I 
think, without doubt: 1st, to the filthy state of 
the villages, more especially that of the Ras-el- 
tin ; 2d, to the decomposition of vegetable and 
animal substances during the hot weather ; 3d, 
to the badly constructed huts, the floors of 
which are lower than the ground outside, no 
windows, the door insufficient for free ventila- 
tion, and the atmosphere warm and moist; 4th, 
to the crowding of many people in too smalla 
space ; 5th, to the use of brackish water, insuf- 
ficient and bad food, and physical and moral 
misery ; 6th, to the want of proper drainage and 
free ventilation in the streets, prevented by the 
huge projecting windows, and awnings spread 
across from house to house ; 7th, to the evapo- 
ration from the salt marshes; and 8th, the 
present mode of burial, which does not allow 
the bodies to be properly interred, but half 
exposed to the heat of the sun. 

The population of Alexandria before the down- 
fall of the Ptolemies was given by Diodorus at 
300,000 free citizens, but from many causes it 
rapidly decreased. Before the plague of 1834 
it consisted of 60,000 people, viz. :— 


BROOME: 0 65 5. Mle le 20,000 
Turks . “re 7S" 6,000 
Negroes and Moors . 4,000 
Armenians, Copts, and Jews . 4,000 
Europeans . ois 0 6 « Cte 
Workmen in the arsenal . . 6,000 
Seamen. .. er" 12,000 
Soldiers .. 3,000 


In 1798, when the French invaded Egypt, it 
was estimated at 6,000; the present population 
is said to be about 35,000. 

The houses are generally built of white calca- 
reous stone, covered with plaster made of lime, 
chopped straw, sand, and salt earth, and have 
mostly flat roofs covered with cement; some of 
these have the foundation walls of stone, and 
the superstructure of bricks taken almost en- 
tirely from the ruins of the old city. 

The Auts, which are on an average eight feet 
square, are of the most miserable description, 
being composed of mud; the floors, lower than 
the ground outside, seldom having any other 
hole than the door, which serves for smoke, 
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domestic animals, and owners to pass in and 
out. 

The temperature of Egyptis variable through- 
out the day; the thermometer, which was high 
at sunset, generally falls eight or twelve degrees 
during the night, so that the nights are seldom, 
if ever, oppressive. The mean temperature in 
the shade in Lower Egypt during the summer 
is from 99° to 100°, The mean temperature at 
Cairo in the winter is 58946; spring 73°58; 
summer, 85°10; autumn, 71° 42. 

The prevailing winds are the hot southerly 
winds, which sometimes last for three days 
together, and extend over a period of somewhat 
more or less than fifty days, commencing in 
April, and lasting throughout May; they are 
very oppressive, even to the natives. When 
these winds blow during the period of the plague, 
it is always more severe, and this is supposed 
to rise from their being charged with malaria 
from the Mareotic district. The seorching si- 
moom, and the oppressive khamsin, bringing with 
them clouds of impalpable dust and sand, and 
swarms of mosquitoes, fleas, etc., and the suf- 
focating shurkiyeh, are very distressing to travel- 
During June, the wind generally blows 
from the north and north-east ; and continues in 
July to blow from the north, varying from north- 
west to north-east. Towards the end of July, 
and part of September, it blows from the north, 
strong in the day and calm at night; and to- 
wards the end of September the wind comes 
from the east. 

Fogs sometimes occur in winter, and are so 
dense that it is scarcely possible to distinguish 
objects at a short distance. They only continue 
a short time. 

Dew is rare in winter, but very abundant in 
summer in Lower Egypt during the north and 
west winds, and it disappears when the wind 
changes to south. 

People in England generally believe that it 
never rainsén Egypt; but such is not the case. 
i have been drenched many times in Alexandria, 
and been in some smart showers in Cairo. 
Moreover, my recollections of El-Ghizeh are 
associated with a severe storm of thunder, 
lightning, and rain. However, rain does not 
fall often, the average of upwards of forty years 
being only from twelve to sixteen days in the 
year. Thegains commence in October, continue 
in November and December, and terminate in 
March. Sometimes rain does not fall for a week, 
and then it comes down pretty heavily for six 
or eight days. 

Hail is rare in Lower Egypt, but more common 
in Upper Egypt; and snow is very rare in 
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Lower Egypt. When snow fell at Alexandria in 
1833, and at Rosetta and Atfeh, the old people 
of the country declared that they never recol- 
lected such an occurrence before. 

The atmosphere generally is characterized by 
an excessive clearness and transparency, giving 
a beauty to the sun, as it rises and sets, that 
cannot fail to delight those who love to leok at 
Nature’s glorious scenes, and transfer them to 
eanvas; and the nights are most beautifully 
serene. 

The best time to visit Egypt is the autumn, 
the later ihe better; and I would advise any 
one wishing to ascend the Nile to start in Oc- 
tober. 

Having settled all the preliminaries for a 
journey to Cairo, laid ina stock of provisions, not 
forgetting some ale and flat-irons, frying-pans 
and kettles, our party, consisting of fourteen, 
mounted our donkeys and rode to the Mahmon- 
dieh canal, which establishes the communication 
between Alexandria and the Nile. It is one 
of the wonders performed by Mohammed Ali, 
being completed in about six months. He gave 
a month’s pay to 250,000 men, women, and 
children, who were ordered to enlarge and 
deepen the ancient canal, called Kalydi, without 
being furnished with any tools. They literally 
dug their graves with their hands—for more 
than 30,000 of them perished in the undertaking 
from disease and want. It is fifty miles long, 
ninety feet broad, and twenty feet deep; and 
its banks are generally crowded with dirty 
Arabs, children with sore eyes, half-naked wo- 
men, donkeys, bales of cotton, groups of camels, 
and various kinds of merchandise, through 
which we had to thread our way ; then passing 
by a forest of masts that seemed to grow on its 
banks, we embarked on board our kanghia, or 
canal boat, which looked something like the 
body of an omnibus placed on a narrow coal 
barge near to the stern; and two masts, with 
huge lateen sails, rigged forward. 

I soon stowed all the provisions and travel- 
ling apparatus below the loose planks of the 
deck and in the cabin, spread carpets and cush- 
ions in various parts, and speedily converted 
the gloomy-looking boat into a comfortable 
floating hotel, with the ‘“‘ Union Jack” at the 
stern. 

It is well for people to exclaim, ‘* Take things 
coolly,’’ but if ever any one recommends me to 
adopt that plan in future, I shall forthwith re- 
quest them to take a trip in a Nile-boat, abound- 
ing in fleas, B flats, cockroaches, rats, mice, and 
mosquitoes, with the thermometer ranging from 
85° to 900, aiid if they can take it coolly then, 
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they must have more philosophy than any of 
our party, or even Mr. Mark Tapely, of good 
repute. 

The voyage up the canal was monotonous ; 
no breeze to make us move quickly through its 
dirty waters, the men were obliged to tow us 
with ropes, and as we passed some Arab mud 
villages, we received a full salute of dog-bark- 
ing, and which we generally returned with 
another of stones just by way of compliment. 
With the exception of these little greetings, a 
few acacias waving on its banks, some mimic 
salutes from ale-bottles, and the winding of the 
canal (which might have been cut straight), 
there was nothing occurred to notice until we 
arrived at the locks at Atfeh, about one o’clock 
the following morning, a period of fourteen 
hours and a half after we started. Having 
passed through the locks, we moored the boat 
to a post in the bank, and brewed a bowl of 
punch to celebrate our enirée upon the Nile’s 
broad waters. 

The Nile is first seen at Atfeh ; and if a crowd 
of kanghias, mud huts with swarms of pigeons, 
dirty Arabs, and donkeys to fill in an otherwise 
sombre-looking scene, without one green tree 
to wave a welcome with its leaves, can be called 
interesting, then pray imagine Atfeh to be so. 
For my own part, I was glad when we left it, 
and longed to sail on the sacred river. 

Nile life is peculiar, and not without its in- 
terest and amusements; there are many objects 
to attract the attention of the novice in Eastern 
travel. In this place you sée mud villages with 
their conical dove-cots, groves of palm-trees, 
and waving acacias ; in that, rich bending corn 
and carob-trees, with limes and oranges; then 
you meet flocks of pelicans, and teal, ring- 
doves, and hoopoes, that afford sport for the 
nrorning and food forthe evening. Great herds 
of buffaloes standing in the water with nothing 
but their heads above it, enjoying the luxury 
of a bath and their freedom from the flies, are 
seen on your right; and huge cracking water- 
wheels worked by blindfolded oxen, irrigate 
the land on your left. The morning is spent in 
shooting, fishing, sketching, smoking, or sleep- 
ing—sometimes in bathing; the forenoon in 
cooking ; the afternoon in eating; and as eve- 
ning approaches, your crew amuse you with 
Arab songs, music, and dancing. Space does 
not permit me to relate more in this chapter, 
but my next Ramble will treat particularly of 
Nilotic life. 

On the evening of the third day, just as we 
had rounded one of the high banks of the river, 
we descried before us the distant forms of the 
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Pyramids, rendered more distinct by the sun’s 
declining glory. On our left was an Arab vil- 
lage with its peculiar domed mud hnts, and 
pigeon cones, and a few palm-trees standing in 
bold relief against the golden sky, while its form 
was reflected in broad and massive shadows on 
the water, relieved by gleams of golden light ; 
on our left, the dark brown banks were sur- 
mounted by some stately palm trees ; and there 
were three women in the peculiar blue cotton 
vest of the country, one washing clothes in the 
river, and the other two bearing pitchers to 
procure water. In mid distance two kanghias, 
slowly wafted by the light-winged breezes, 
glided in the golden flood of light, relieved only 
by the deep shadows cast from their lateen 
sails and dark vessels. Immediately before us 
was a country boat laden with corn, which was 
tinged with the crimson hues of the setting sun, 
casting the deep shadow of its form upon the 
waters, which, hurrying past the stern, danced 
in merry wavelets crowned with crimson and 
golden hues. Over all, the sky in beauteous 
majesty hangs sublime, and purple masses 
edged with crimson, and golden vistas such as 
Claude delighted to depict, float in that ethereal 
sea. The shadows deepen, the brilliant hues 
of heaven are mellowing fast— 
“For twilight hastes 

To dash all other colors from the sky 

But this her favorite azure. Even now 

The East displays its palely beaming stars ; 

There is no end to all thy prodigies, 

O Nature!” 





MEMENTO MORI. 
BY J. M. L. 


A THOUSAND solemn voices tell, 

From mountain brow and shady dell, 
The solemn story, 

And loudly does the story swell, 
Memento mori. 


The rose that hangs its pretty head, 
And blushes in its fragrant bed, 
In all its glory ; 
"Tis written on its brow of red 
Memento mori. 


The oak with limbs so stout and strong, 

That 's braved the winter's blast so long— 
Thou trunk so hoary, 

Though king yon forest-court among, 
Memento mori. 


A thousand solemn voices tell, 

From mountain brow and shady dell, 
The solemn story ; 

And loudly does the story swell, 
Memento mori. 











CONTRITION; OR, A LIFE’S ERROR CORRECTED. 


BY SUTTON ELLIOTT. 


(See plate.) 


Ir would be very difficult to find a more 
lovely marine cottage than that occupied by 
Edward Rashleigh and his young wife at New- 
port. It was one of the few villas in that neigh- 
borhood which possessed a lawn in the rear, slop- 
ing down towards the rocky beach, from which 
it was alone separated by a mere footpath, and 
consequently had the advantage of access to 
the sea through its own grounds, which afforded 
complete seclusion from all publicity; while 
the handsome shrubberies and pleasure-grounds 
amidst which the cottage stood were the ad- 
miration of all visitors, no less than the exqui- 
site taste with which the various apartments 
of the villa itself were furnished and decorated, 
which were the theme of praise from all their 
friends and acquaintances; everywhere was 
obvious the exercise of that refined taste and 
absence of all gaudy vulgarity which mark 
their origin as derivable from education and 
observation. Ifthe laying out of the grounds, 
and the construction of the conservatories re- 
flected credit on Rashleigh as their planner, no 
less did the draperies, upholstery, and bijou- 
terie of the reception-rooms and boudoirs ex- 
hibit the wonderful taste and discernment of 
their fair mistress. 

Edward Rashleigh at an early age found him- 
self his father’s successor, not only in a large 
accumulated property, but to an extensive 
export trade in New York. For the latter he 
had little taste; nor was its pursuit at all 
necessary for the gratification of his more than 
usually expensive habits. After leaving col- 
lege, he had, confiding the management of his 
commercial matters to the excellent hands of 
those who had for years conducted them, made 
an extensive tour in Europe, from whence he 
returned, with no diminished propensity for 
expense, to marry his cousin, by the mother’s 
side, Kate Osborne, only then eighteen, who of 
herself possessed no small dowry. 

The reader may imagine Kate Osborne as 
beautiful and amiable as fancy may portray ; 
it will not deceive in either respect. We shall 
not, therefore, stop to indulge in a picture 
which, after all, would prove short in deserip- 
tion. He was but two-and-twenty, and she, as 
we have said, but eighteen, when they were 


married. Mutually possessed of trustful, con- 
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fiding dispositions. and unincumbered by any 
of the anxieties that too often mar the entrance 
into domestic life, nothing could be happier 
than their existence; if a cloud threw a pass- 
ing shade over their sunshine, it was but mo- 
mentary, and soon dispelled by a tender smile 
or soothing word. Such acloud, transient as it 
might be, never arose but from one cause, a 
somewhat wilful adherence or positiveness on 
the part of the young husband to any opinion 
or plan that he had formed, which no persua- 
sion could successfully combat with. This ten- 
dency no doubt had strengthened itself into a 
component part of his disposition, under the 
influence of the unrestrained control that he 
exercised over his own actions from so early a 
period of his life, which left no wish unsatisfied 
or desire disputed. Unfortunately, all softuess 
and yielding, Kate did not possess the force of 
character to counteract by a judicious manage- 
ment so dangerous a tendency ; all confidence 
and love, with nothing but the advancement of 
her husband’s happiness in view, she never 
sought to gainsay or reason against any propo- 
sition that he made; so that as a married man 
he continued to exercise the same unrestrained 
fulfilment of his own wishes, that had more than 
once in his still younger days brought him 
into trivial difficulties; but what may be ex- 
cused in a boy the world will not overlook in 
the man. 

At the period when our narrative commences, 
they had been married about six years, with 
but one additior to their family, a lovely little 
girl, who, had it not been for the good sense of 
Kate, would have been sadly spoiled by the 
over-indulgence of her father; but, though 
never opposing any proposition respecting the 
child which Rashleigh made, Kate took care so 
to order its fulfilment as to rob it of such evil 
to the child as might naturally result from in- 
discreet. or dangerous gratification, in which 
direction her husband’s interference with the 
nursery generally tended. 

They had left their town house in New York 
for the villa at Newport somewhat earlier in the 
season than was either fashionable or usual ; 
for Rashleigh had complained that the city was 
dull, the streets hot, the roads dusty, and that 
he in fact was ennuyée, and wanted a change. 
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It was anything but convenient to Kate just at 
that moment to leave New York, for she was 
daily in expectation of a cousin’s arrival from 
Europe, whom she had not seen from child- 
hood, a reunion which she had looked forward 
to with much pleasure; as well as that little 
Ella, their daughter, was but just recovering 
from the measles, and she dreaded lest a 
change to the more bracing atmosphere of the 
sea might produce some evil effect ; but when 
Rashleigh met the former objection by saying 
that ‘‘surely Cousin Amelia could come down 
to Newport on her arrival,” and the latter, by 
affirming that ‘‘he was convinced change of 
air was all that Ella required to bring the roses 
back to her cheeks,” with her usual unresist- 
ing disposition, Kate’s objections were imme- 
diately removed. We find them therefore at 
Newport in the middle of the month of May, 
and if they did not find much company there, 
they had at least met plenty of employment. 
Her choice plants had to be looked after in the 
conservatories, cabinet councils to be held with 
the gardiner, new flower-beds to be planned, 
the bijouterie of the rooms to be arranged, as 
well as some of the furniture itself; so that, 
with looking after her little girl, Kate’s time 
was fully occupied; and so was Rashleigh’s, 
for he had his yacht to refit, the stables to look 
after, the shrubberies and the little farm around 
the house to regard. Their time therefore never 
flagged during the day, while the evenings 
were always fully occupied by reading and 
music, with which Kate regaled her husband, 
while he indulged in his cigar. Both arrived 
at the conclusion of the great advantage which 
the country held over the city in early sum- 
mer, while Kate thought to herself, ‘‘ Although 
Rashleigh is rather positive, and holds to his 
own determination rather strongly, dear fellow, 
he is generally right.’’ 

It was now the first week in June. The 
yacht had undergone all necessary painting, 
decoration, and rigging, which was duly an- 
nounced at an early dinner by Rashleigh, com- 
bined with the proposition that Kate should 
accompany him on a short cruise in the eve- 
ning ‘‘to see how things worked.’’ A ready 
acquiescence was given; but when little Ella 
begged to be allowed to go with mamma, to 
which the ever indulgent father at once acceded, 
she vainly interposed her anxiety respecting 
the risk of cold, evening air, and sea damp ; 
her arguments were all overruled, and the child 
was permitted to accompany them. It had 


been a particularly fine day, but as sunset ap- 
proached the wind shifted, witi indications of 








a change in the weather, sufficient to induce 
the mate, whom Rashleigh employed for the 
management of the vessel, to prognosticate 
wind and rain, and to suggest the prudence of 
putting the yacht about for the purpose of re- 
gaining the harbor before the storm anticipated 
would begin. His master, however, thought 
differently, and they continued beating along 
the shore until the roughness of the water, and 
the increase of wind which began to sweep across 
its surface in fitful gusts accompanied by heavy 
drops of rain, gave a full assurance to the 
mate’s anticipation. The vessel was then put 
about, but she did not regain her moorings 
until the wind was blowing a gale, and the rain 
was falling in torrents; nor until Kate and the 
child had been perfectly drenched with the 
waves which broke over the boat and washed 
its little cabin. Arrived on shore, Rashleigh 
wrapped Ella in his pea-coat, and running with 
her in his arms they were not many minutes 
before they were at home, Kate quite exhausted 
from her endeavors to keep up with her hus- 
band. 

The next morning little Ella, who had, child- 
like, been fearfully alarmed when the storm 
set in, was found to be suffering from a severe 
cold, which soon increased to a dangerous 
fever, that only was conquered by the most 
skilful treatment and gentlest nursing, leaving 
the child in a far more delicate condition than 
that to which she had been reduced by the 
measles. No father could possibly feel more 
tender anxiety for his child than did Rashleigh, 
but he never seemed to attribute her condition 
to his own wilfulness; he never seemed to 
recollect that, had his wife’s remonstrance been 
effectual, the child would not have been ex- 
posed to the danger; nor that, had he followed 
the judicious advice of the mate, it would have 
been avoided. Kate was too gentle, too con- 
siderate for his anxiety, to revert to the, cir- 
cumstances. 

Some six weeks elapsed, and Ella was sitting 
at her father’s knee, while he was opening his 
morning’s letters, and her mother was helping 
him to his breakfast, when Rashleigh, ou read- 
ing one, exclaimed— 

‘*Here is a scolding for you, Kate. Doctor 
Chambers wants to know how we, but particu- 
larly you, could have been so inconsiderate as 
to take Ella out upon the water in the eveniug 
air; I suppose you ought not to have let her 
go with us.” 

Kate felt her cheeks tingle a little at the re- 
flection, but, as she raised her meek eyes to her 
husband’s handsome face, she could only say— 
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‘*T am sure the Dr, is right; we ought not to 
have taken her; I thought so, if you recollect, 
at the time.” 

“*Did you? Then you should not have let 
her go.’ 

‘* But you were so very urgent about grati- 
fying dear Ella, and so confident it would do 
her no harm, that I did not wish to oppose 
your wishes.’’ 

** Well, dearest, we cannot help it now, and 
as our little pet is beginning to look so well 
again, we must only be grateful it was no worse. 
If the stupid mate had only put about sooner, 
and got us home before the storm, I even now 
don’t think it would have done her any harm.”’ 

** Most likely ; but don’t you remember that 
he urged you to return some time before you 
permitted him, when he first saw the weather 
going to change ?”’ 

**T believe he did; but who could have 
believed such a sudden change would come 
about ?’’ 

**No one, dear; but I think one should al- 
ways take the sailors’ advice when at sea.”’ 

‘It’s like most other things that go wrong, 
generally attributed to me,’’ was the somewhat 
sharp rejoinder. 

** Nay, dear Edward, you cannot for a mo- 
ment suppose that I would attribute our pet’s 
illness to you—you who doat on her so.’’ And 
the young wife, with a tear twinkling in her 
eye, rose from her seat and threw her arms 
around her husband’s neck. 

‘*No, dear Kate, I know you would not say 
a word to vex me, and I know, too, that 1 am 
sometimes very positive, and you ought not to 
give way to me.” 

The little shower had passed, and the sun- 
shine was beaming again over the happy pair. 
Rashleigh continued to open his letters. 

‘* Why, here’s one from Tom Mertcn; what 
can he want?’’ He read:— 


My Dear Nep: I have only a moment to 
write. You have a heavy investment, I under- 
stand, in Railway bonds ; get them into 
the market as soon as possible ; they will be 
down to nothing in a day or two. You have 
often given me a seasonable hint; so I write at 





ounce to put you on your guard. 
Yours, truly, Tuomas Merton. 


Rashleigh observed, on putting the note 
aside, ‘‘ This must be looked to at once; we 
have too much in these bonds to run the risk 
of any great depression.” 

‘*Have you much invested in them, Ed- 
ward ?”’ 





| 


‘*T should think eighty or ninety thousand 
dollars. I cannot exactly say.’ 

‘(Is it not strange, dear, that Mr. Merton 
does not say what is producing this change ia 
their value ?’’ 

‘* Well, he might as well have done so, but 
probably he has got some private information 
which he is not warranted in disclosing.’’ 

‘* What do you propose doing ?’’ 

‘‘ Write to Smithson, and tell him to sell at 
once.”’ 

‘‘Had you not better tell him to make in- 
quiries first, and trust to his prudence? He is 
so very prudent.’’ 

‘* No time must be lost; when these things 
begin to go down, they fall so rapidly that our 
loss would be enormous.”’ 

‘*Can you depend on Mr. Merton ?”’ 

‘‘ Merton! oh, he is a clever, shrewd fellow ; 
never does anything without having a good 
reason for it; we may rely on him.’’ 

‘* Still, dear, do leave some discretion in Mr. 
Smithson’s hands.” 

‘*Nonsense, Kate; you don’t understand 
these matters ; leave it to me.”’ 

The pocr little wife was silent. A letter to 
Mr. Smithson, with explicit instructions to sell, 
was immediately dispatched. 

It was late on the night of the second day 
succeeding that upon which this conversation 
occurred, that an arrival at the villa prevented 
the retirement of Rashleigh and Kate to their 
room. It was Mr. Smithson, whose reception 
then, as at all times, was most cordial. Supper 
was immediately served for his refreshment ; 
after partaking of which, the old gentleman (he 
had been the principal manager for the firm of 
Rashleigh & Son for many years) thus opened 
the object of his visit :— 

‘IT have ventured to disobey orders, Mr. 
Edward, in respect to the sale of these railway 
bonds.”’ 

‘‘T am afraid, Smithson, you have done very 
wrong. The information I have received is so 
positive and reliable, that there can be no doubt 
of something disastrous occurring to them.”’ 

‘That is very strange, for they never were 
at so high a figure in Wall Street as yesterday 
and to-day.’’ 

“A ruse, an excitement, you may depend 
on it, got up »y those who want to get rid of 
the stock.’’ 

“I think not, sir; the last dividend of the 
company was the highest they ever made, and 
everybody reports favorably of it. May I ask 
the grounds upon which you have arrived at 
your determination?” 
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‘Certainly, Smithson; I can have no objec- 
tion toacquaint you confidentially. Kate, dear, 
will you get Mr. Merton’s note from my desk ?” 

The note was quickly produced and placed 
in Mr. Smithson’s hands, who, having read it, 
exclaimed— 

‘*Merton, Merton—is that the —— of —— 
Street f”’ 

‘The same.”’ 

‘“*Why, the scoundrel has been the largest 
purchaser in this stock for the last two days; 
his object is obvious, to induce you to throw 
your large amount of these bonds into the 
market, so as to reduce their value, and enable 
him to realize his purchases at a low figure.’’ 

‘*Can it be possible ?”’ 

‘*Indeed, Mr, Edward, it is; I happened to 
have the means of getting the very best pri- 
vate information respecting the affairs of that 
company, and found it so very favorable that I 
could not think of carrying out your wishes 
until I had personally consulted with you.”’ 

‘Thank you, thank you, dear Smithson.’’ 

Rashleigh never remembered the advice of 
Kate, ‘‘ Leave some discretion in Mr. Smith- 
son’s hands,’”’ until he caught her soft, gentle 
eye resting upon his face, and lighting up one 
of her sweetest smiles, he took her hand, and 
with a kind pressure said, ‘‘ I remember.” 

We have related those two instances, the 
disastrous results of which were only averted 
by Providential interposition, to show how 
dangerous was the wilful persistency in which 
Rashleigh indulged, and how it threatened to 
mar not only his fortune, but his happiness and 
peace of mind. 

Some short time after the latter occurrence, 
Kate presented her husband with another infant 
daughter ; and soon after, two young men of 
distinction, from England, arrived at Newport, 
where they soon became, through the instru- 
mentality of mutual acquaintances, on intimate 
terms with Rashleigh. Their mornings were 
generally spent in his yacht, or in excursions 
into the country ; and their evenings, or rather 
nights, for their sittings became late and pro- 
longed, were spent at the card-table or at bil- 
liards. These late sittings were subjects of no 
little concern to Kate; for though she had no 
reason to dread her husband’s being drawn 
into gambling, or any other vicious pursuit, 
still the indulgence in late hours was so new 
a habit, and so recent an innovation upon their 
domestic happiness, that while she refrained 
from offering any remark, lest it might be dis- 
pleasing to Rashleigh, she shed many a silent 
tear as she sat up, when all the household was 





at rest, to watch for his tardy return. How 
much deeper would have been her grief had 
she known that the vice she thought him least 
capable of was gradually and nightly fastening 
its infatuation upon him? that already he had 
lost most seriously to those new friends ? They 
were men of honor and of station, but they 
played highly, and Rashleigh’s ill luck was 
unmitigated, and, as usually is the case, the 
more he lost the greater appeared his desire to 
play, instigated by the hope of recovering the © 
large amount which he had been compelled 
to draw from Mr. Smithson, and the loss of 
which he felt ashamed to acknowledge either 
to him or to his wife. 

As the season advanced at Newport, there 
arrived amongst the numerous harpies that 
swarm our fashionable watering-places for the 
purpose of pandering to the follies, while they 
plunder the pockets of the reckless or unini- 
tiated, acertain celebrated professor of fortune’s 
mysteries, in the proprietor of a faro bank, which 
was speedily opened for the amusement of the 
few and the ruin of the many. 

An adjournment from the card-table was one 
evening proposed to this establishment. Had 
such a proposition been made to Rashleigh as 
to visit a gaming-house in New York, he would 
have rejected it as one almost conveying an 
insult to him; but what is odious in New 
York is not only tolerated but sought for at the 
watering-place, where ennui must be dispelled, 
and the tardy hours dissipated. His compan- 
ions all hilariously declared for ‘‘ breaking the 
faro bank,’’ and Rashleigh had not moral cou- 
rage to resist, so he became one of the party. 
The bank was, however, not to be broken that 
night; most of the party returned to their 
homes considerable losers, and Rashleigh to a 
very large amount, indeed ; but all determined 
upon renewing the attack the following night. 

They met as appointed, but the result, as far 
as Rashleigh was concerned, proved even more 
disastrous. His loss was very large ; and when 
they separated at an early hour the following 
morning, the sun, just rising above the hgri- 
zon, seemed to shine reproachfully upon Ed- 
ward as he softly entered the cottage. He 
paused as he passed the library door, for he 
caught a glimpse of a white robe; surely Kate, 
thought he, could not have sat up to such an 
hour; he had no right to think she had not 
sat up, for she had always done so; neither 
was the library the room where she generally 
awaited his return. He entered the room; it 
was indeed poor Kate. When twilight had 
given place to sunrise, she had left her dress- 
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ing-room and repaired to the library, the bayed 
window of which not only afforded a view of 
the orb as it threw its ruddy rays across the 
ocean, but what to her was then uppermost, 
the road by which her truant husband would 
return home. 

Overcome by her watching she had evidently 
fallen into a slumber, as she reclined in a fau- 
teuil that she had drawn to the window. The 
rosy gleam which the sun was beginning to 
* impart, as Rashleigh approached her, instead 
of heightening her color, seemed to show more 
distinctly the extreme paleness of her face, 
down which the marks of many tears, the fore- 
runners of those that still trembled in her eye- 
lids, were easily traceable; her hair hung in 
dark masses over her neck and shoulders, 
white as the snowy robe which had attracted 
Rashleigh to the room. As she lay in her 
slumber, he could not but perceive the sorrow- 
ful expression of her features, nor fail to see 
the tears that still moistened the long fringes 
of her eyelashes; nor to hear the murmured 
sighs that troubled her gentle bosom ; neither 
could he shut out the conviction that he was 
the cause of her grief. Whether it was an un- 
willingness to break her slumber, or whether 
a reluctance to encounter the reproach which 
her awaking must convey to him, although he 
well knew how soon joy at his return would 
wipe out its remembrance from that gentle 
heart, he stole into the hall, and bringing his 
ample cloak, softly wrapped it around her, and 
then sitting down on a stool at her feet, amid 
a painful retrospect of his recent follies, and 
bitter self-upbraiding for his neglect of one he 
loved so dearly, he awaited her return to con- 
sciousness. 

It might have been the soothing influence of 
that mesmeric sympathy which operates the 
more strongly when loving hearts are brought 
together, but as Rashleigh took one of her 
hands so gently within his as not in the least 
to disturb her rest, her sleep became more and 
more composed, until at last it was profound ; 
he then too rested his head upon the arm of 
the chair, and worn out with the anxiety of the 
night he had passed, and his own remorseful 
feelings, fell into asleep. 

Thus they slept through the morning hours, 
unaroused by the housemaid, who had several 
times entered the room to perform her early 
duties there, and retired as often, wondering 
by what chance her master and mistress could 
have spent the night in so unusual a manner. 
It was about eight o’clock when little Ella, 
rushing into the room, exclaimed, ‘‘ I want my 





mamma, I want my papa.”” The well-known 
voice at once awoke them, and in a moment 
Kate’s arms were around her husband’s neck, 
her breast throbbing against his forehead as 
she clung to him, while the tears she struggled 
to conceal dropped in large drops upon his 
hands. 

‘Oh, Edward, Edward, where have you 
been ?”? were her first words. 

‘Here, here, dear love, for God knows how 
long. I found you asleep, and did not like to 
awaken you, and so we have slept it out till 
morning.’’ 

‘“‘Thank God, you are home! But it must 
have been very late when you returned, for, 
after visiting baby, I read in the dressing-room 
until sunrise, when I came in here to watch for 
you.” 

He playfully passed his fingers through her 
disordered ringlets, and said— 

‘*You must not do this again; you must go 
to bed, Kate, when I am out late; I shall be 
angry if you stop up.’’ 

‘‘ Dear Edward, there is no use in my going 
to bed; I cannot, indeed I cannot rest when 
you are out.’’ 

He did not wish to prolong the conversation. 
And one might have observed that there was 
something in Kate’s manner which augured the 
existence of a subject she shrank from entering 
upon. 

It was not long before they were seated at 
the breakfast-table. Rashleigh was evidently 
ill at ease, and uncommunicative; and his 
wife, whenever she could do so unobserved, 
watched his unusually pale and anxious coun- 
tenance as he continued to scan the morning 
papers. At length, as was often his habit, he 
asked her to open and see what was in the let- 
ters which lay upon the table. She commenced 
opening and reading; they were all the mere 
chitchat of everyday correspondents, until she 
met with one from Mr. Smithson, which she 
read aloud as follows :— 


New York. 

Dear Sir: I am sorry to say that we have, 
by the arrival of a sailing vessel from Jamaica, 
heard to-day of the loss of your Barque Anna, 
off that port; her cargo was most valuable, 
necessarily. The details of it have not yet 
been received from our agent there; but strange 
to say, the captain of the vessel which has ar- 
rived says by some unaccountable delay she 
had not been insured, and that he believed she 
was a total wreck: if so, our loss cannot be 
much less than $150,000. But I can hardly 
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credit the oversight of non-insurance, and those 
matters are sometimes greatly exaggerated. I 
think it right to tell you this at once, as it may 
affect a continuation in the heavy investments 
which, by your recent drafts, it would seem 
you are making. Respectfully yours, 

T. Smrruson. 


As Kate concluded the perusal of this un- 
welcome epistle, she raised her eyes to those 
of her husband, whose face was for a moment 
suffused with crimson, and then as suddenly 
became deadly pale ; she saw that he was over- 
burdened with inward commotion, and in a 
moment her arms were around his neck, and 
her soft, loving voice was pleading comfort to 
his ear. 

Let not this loss, dearest Edward, afflict 
you; if it should even be as bad as Mr. Smith- 
son fears, thank God, you are rich enough to 
bear it. There are a hundred ways by which 
we can limit our expenses until we have re- 
placed this sum; besides, after all, it may not 
be as bad as the first report intimates.” 

Edward drew her closer to his bosom, and 
ever truthful, he at once said— 

**Do not, my own dear wife, think that it is 
simply the loss of this vessel which afflicts me ; 
that is one of the fatalities which perhaps every 
man in extensive business has a right to an- 
ticipate in the course of his life ; my affliction 
is from another and culpable source, which I 
have wilfully promoted, the result of which 
makes this loss now the heavier.”’ 

** Alas, then, dear Edward, what Mrs. Tap- 
per told me yesterday evening is true; these 
strangers have drawn you into gambling, and 
you have lost heavily. Mrs. Tapper said the 
amount of your loss has been frightful; that her 
son told her so.”’ 

**T really, dear girl, cannot exactly say what 
the amount is, until I sit down and add up 
my check-book ; but, alas, it must indeed be 
large! One thing I will promise, that this 
night I will pay some few things I owe at the 
table, and then adieu to gambling forever, for- 
ever, Kate.”’ 

*‘Oh, thanks, thanks! Edward, do not let 
this fret you any more’’—and the little fair 
hand passed caressingly over his forehead and 
cheek; ‘‘so that you play no more, what mat- 
ters it? If we even live upon my fortune until 
these losses are made up, we shall not be the 
less happy, or want for many luxuries, much 
less comforts. But why, dearest, return to 


that horrid place to-night ?”’ 
It was not difficult for Rashleigh to find a 





sufficient reason to convince his wife that it 
was necessary for his credit that he should 
personally repay the paltry sums he owed to 
his companions, on the same spot and in the 
same company where he entailed their debt. 
Kate well knew her husband’s faithfulness to 
his promise, and, altogether forgetful of their 
heavy losses, in the delight which the renun- 
ciation of his newly acquired vice afforded, 
she went about her useful avocations with a 
lighter and happier heart than she had felt for 
many a day, leaving Edward to sum up the 
amount of his recent losses, and answer Mr. 
Smithson’s letter. 

In something less than a month he found he 
had drawn upon his house of business for not 
less than forty thousand dollars, all, or nearly 
all of which had been lost at play. There 
was no use thinking of it, so, drawing a check 
for five thousand more, he inwardly said: 
‘*This will pay my debts, and the remaining 
four thousand are the last I will ever venture 
on a card; but I may as well see whether they 
will bring me better luck to-night.’’ So, put- 
ting on his hat, he saunteredyinto the town to 
get his check cashed at the bank. 

He was smoking his cigar, in his dressing- 
room, the same evening, when Kate brought 
Ella to bid good-night to and kiss her father. 
The usual romp took place, and then the fath- 
er’s blessing and kiss. 

‘You will not be late, dear,’’ said Kate; ‘‘I 
suppose you will be gone before I return from 
seeing Ella into bed’’—a duty which she always 
delighted in sharing with the maid. 

‘* Yes, dear, I am going now; but I shall be 
home very early.”’ 

An embrace, and they parted. 

Rashleigh had been less candid on this ocea- 
sion, perhaps, than he had ever been before, 
for, intending to play for the last time, he 
could not promise when he might return, and 
his conscience did not fail to smite him. His 
cigar finished, he made his preparations for 
departing. On his way he necessarily had to 
pass the nursery ; the door was half open; he 
could see the little infant lying on Kate’s lap, 
with the fairy form of his ‘‘dear Ella’ st her 
mother’s knee, with uplifted hands and eyes, 
repeating her evening prayer. He entered tip- 
toe inside the door, and, as he continued puli- 
ing on his glove, he paused to hear the lisping 
voice. The words that fell upon his ear from 
that infant tongue were, ‘‘ Lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil.” The 
glove was hastily torn from his hand, and he 
again passed into his dressing-room; that 
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touching scene had prevailed. Rashleigh was 
saved. 

It must have been an hour afterwards that 
Kate revisited the dressing-room, and, to her 
surprise, found her husband there, and beside 
him some two or three notes addressed to his 
late companions, obviously containing what 
was severally owed to each. 

“Why, Edward, have you not yet gone? 
You will make it so late before you get back.”’ 

**No, dearest, I have changed my mind; I 
shall not go. Are you not glad ?’’ 

**O yes, very glad, if you are not making 
too great a sacrifice for me.’’ 

**Come here, Katy’’—he placed her on his 
knee. ‘‘Do you know our dear child has 
taught me a lesson I shall not forget, and filled 
my heart with sincere contrition for my late 
folly? As I passed the nursery-door I paused 
to watch you and the children, as Ella repeated 
her prayers; the first words I heard were, 
‘Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us 
from evil.’ I felt convicted of a great folly, 
for I was about to submit myself to the same 
temptation undeg which I had so Jately fallen ; 
and so I returned here, and trust have not 
only overcome the temptation, but learned in 
future never to reject the advice of those I 
love. Had I followed yours, so often given, 
to withstand the society of these new acquaint- 
ances, we should be much better able to meet 
the reverse which the loss of one ship involves; 
but I feel that this obstinacy of character is 
broken down, and that the error of my life is 
corrected.”’ 

And so it was, for Rashleigh was ever after 
open to conviction, and Heaven evinced its ap- 
proval, for a few days brought intelligence of 
the safe arrival of the Barque Anna, which 
had been got safely off the reef on which she 
struck; and Kate never regretted those other 
losses which had been made the happy media 
of drawing their hearts closer to each other, if 
it were possible, than they were before. 





SMILES. 


Smies are the sunbeams of the face; they 
make even the plainest countenance interest- 
ing, if not really beautiful. One may almost 
judge a character from the smile. A poet 
says— 

**She is not fair to outward view 
As many maidens be; 
Her loveliness he never knew 
Until she smiled on me; 
© then I saw her eye was bright, 
A well of love, a spring of light!” 








A smile may impart hope to the poverty- 
stricken; it can do no harm, and oh, how 
much good, no one knows but the happy re- 
ceiver. They lighten many, many a heart that 
is sad and cheerless. Another poet prettily 
says— 

“ Ah, never does the youthful smile 
Such angel sweetness borrow, 
As when it would the heart beguile 
Of one dark hour of sorrow.”’ 


A kind, sympathetic smile is never in vain; 
it lightens your own heart to see the good it 
does to others. Are there not many dark hours 
of sorrow? Think if you could cheer some— 
and you may many. Perhaps some day your 
heart will bound at a kind smile, and if you do 
not impart them to others, how will you hope 
to receive them? Smiles and tears are twin 
sisters, both capable of doing an incalculable 
amount of good. Even the raving maniac is 
not insensible to a kind smile. 

Give an encouraging smile to the young and 
diffident ; it may, perhaps, be the means of 
bringing out some bright talent hitherto ua- 
suspected and unknown, for 

. “ A word, a look, has crushed to earth 
Full many a budding flower, 
Which, had a smile but owned its birth, 
Would bless life’s darkest hour.” 


Many hearts pine away in secret anguish 
from unkindness from those who are their near- 
est, and who should be their dearest friends, 
when a kind smile or action from them would 
have cheered their drooping spirits, and created, 
as it were, a new atmosphere for them to live 
in. To win the love of others, you must ex- 
press an anxiousness for their welfare, an in- 
terest in their well-being. Goldsmith, in his 
‘* Village Pastor,” says :— 

“‘B’en children followed with endearing wile, 

And plucked his gown to share the good man’s smile. 

His ready smile a parent’s warmth expressed ; 

Their welfare pleased him, and their cares distressed."’ 

Oh, smile then, and smile right cheerfully ; 
not a cold, frigid smile, for it would freeze in- 
stead of melt, but a warm, sunshiny smile; 
one that carries love and hope in its genial 
rays. Never forget that 
“Tis good to walk with a cheerful heart, 

Whatever our fortunes call ; 
With a friendly smile, and an open hand, 
And a gentle word for all. 


“ Since life is a thorny and difficult path, 
Where toil is the portion of man, 
We should all endeavor, while passing along, 
To make it as smooth as we can.”’ 
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WEEDS AND HABITS. 


Amone the innumerable analogies that may 
be traced between the phenomena of the natu- 
ral and of the moral world, there are few more 
perfect, or more instructive, than that which 
may be shown to exist between the weeds of 
the field and garden, and the bad habits, the 
weeds of the heart. 


1. Both commence on a small scale. The 
Scotchman’s little paper of thistle seeds was 
sufficient to overrun an island as large as Eng- 
land with the noxious weeds. So the little 
mischievous seed which a man sows in his 
heart, will bear a crop of weeds out of all pro- 
portion to the original germ. 

2. Again, both weeds and bad habits mature 
and multiply without cultivation. Whatever 
is valuable must be reared with more cr less of 
care and labor; but these natural and moral 
pests ask only to be let alone. 
only care they require. Do nothing, and you 
do all that they ask. 

3. They are both lusty and hardy. They are 
not apt to be nipped up by early or late frosts, 


Neglect is the 


or scorched by fiery suns. They are the last 
things to be drowned out in a flood, or to dry 
up inadrought. Give them a foothold in the 
soil, and the smallest possible chance of life, 
and they will take care of themselves. 

4. They are both amazingly prolific. It has 
been said that a single plant of the weed called 
‘‘sow thistle”’ will produce over eleven thousand 
seeds. We will not venture to calculate how 
many mischievous seeds may spring from a 
single weed in the heart, but we know that 
such things are very prolific. 

5. Both are costly and destructive. Though 
no toil is required to rear a crop of weeds, they 
eat up the goodness of the soil, and deprive 
those plants which are valuable of their pro- 
portion of nourishment. 

6. Again, if suffered to remain long in the 
ground, they both become very difficult to ex- 


tirpate. If you would eradicate a noxious plant, 
you must take it in hand at an early stage. If 
you wait till its seeds are wafted to every corner 


of the field, and its roots have spread deep and 
wide, it will mock your efforts to exterminate 
it. You may cut it down, or pluck it up; you 
may burn it, or bury it; you may fight it man- 
fully and patiently; but while you are subduing 
it in one spot, it will spring up afresh in another, 
to mock your labors, and vex your soul. So it 
is with a heart long overgrown with the weeds 
of bad habits. What a long, and stern, and 
sorrowful struggle will it require to reclaim that 
VOL, Lxv.—19 








dreary waste, to make it again blossom as a 
garden! True, terribly true, is the record which 
declares that it is as difficult for those to do good 
that are accustomed to do evil, as for the 
Ethiopian to make white his dusky hue, or the 
leopard to change his spotted skin. Southey 
has pictured this struggle, with confirmed bad 
habits, with great vividness in the following 
lines, with which we close this sober, though 
not unseasonable homily :— 
‘For from his shoulders grew 
Two snakes of monstrous size 
Which ever at his head 
Aimed their rapacious teeth, 
To satiate raving hunger with his brain. 
He, in the eternal conflict, oft would seize 
Their swelling necks, and in his giant grasp 
Bruise them, and rend their flesh with bloody nails, 
And howl for agony ; 
Feeling the pangs he gave; for of himself 
Co-sentient and inseparable parts 
The snaky tortures grew.”’ 





OUR DARLING. 
BY EDNA CORA. 
Gop’s little angel came to-night 
And bore our loved away— 
A creature ever fair and bright, 
Yet made of mortal clay. 


Ile was a father’s precious boy, 
On which he loved to smile ; 
And with him was a mother’s joy 
Her brightest hours beguiled. 


The little marks his footsteps made 
Were bless’d in whispers low, 

And o’er his head fond prayers were said 
For blessings here below. 


But God looked down from Paradise 
And claimed him as his own, 

And made the angels bright arise 
That knelt around his throne, 


And come below to set his seal 
Upon a brow so fair; 

And after years wouid then reveal 
His signet shining there. 


Oh, he was fair, and lovely, too, 
An angel in disguise! 

And many hearts around him drew 
To lead them to the skies. 


’Mid loving friends in happy hours, 
Two years have sped away, 

And now he pass’d with summer flowers 
To one bright endless day. 


And though they mourn to give him up, 
With breaking hearts of grief, 
They drain at last the bitter cup, 
And Heaven gives relief. 
For there they hope to meet again 
With God to dwell on high, 
To form in heaven the parted chain, 
As angels in the sky. 











BY 
I was homely. A homely woman! From 
the depth of my soul I pity the one who feels 
this title is deservedly hers. I have seen some 
homely women who seem entirely unconscious 
of the fact, and go along through life with all 
For 
such I have no sympathy—they need none; 
but when I meet with a sensitive being, 
possesses few personal attractions, my soul 


the confidence of a beauty of sixteen. 
who 


goes out in pity for her. 

My father was wealthy, and stood high in 
his profession. My mother was a beautiful 
woman. There were three of us—Arthur, 
Grace, and myself. 
and a lovely child, very like my mother. When 


Grace was the youngest, 


we were taken from the nursery to the parlor, 
to be seen of our parents’ guests, mother would 
say, ‘‘ This is Maggie, our eldest girl ;”’ this is 
all I ever knew her to say of me. I remember 
how earnestly I would be regarded as they 
would ask, ‘‘ Whom does she resemble, Mrs. 


Lee? She is very unlike you or your hus- 


band. ‘*T have never been able to deter- 


mine,’’ mother would reply; ‘* Maggie is our 
stray lamb. 


maternal pride she would lift Grace to her 


But here is my child’’—as with 


knee, and smooth back the sunny curls from 
her white brow. ‘‘She is very beautiful!’ 
would be the exclamations, as they would 
caress my sister, while I would shrink away 
into some quiet corner, and my little heart 
would almost burst with the wild wish that I 
too were beautiful, that I might be loved like 
Grace. 

At school Grace was a general favorite with 
teachers and pupils. She was conscious of her 
beauty, and the natural result was she pos- 
sessed any amount of confidence. When any 
violation of rules occurred and we were re- 
proved, I would stand like a condemned cul- 
her 


teacher’s face, with her great blue eyes fall of 


prit, while Grace would look up into 
tears, and say, ‘‘I am very sorry, ma’am; I 


will not do it again.’”’ And thus she escaped 
the punishment I always had to bear. 

Some may sneer at the thought, but in every 
female school the pretty, winning face is ex- 
eused and indulged, while the homely girl re- 
turns to her desk with harsh words stinging 
As she bends her tearful eyes over 


Who 


her soul. 
her books, who cares? She is so ugly! 
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bends over the poor neglected child, and says, 
in loving tones, ‘‘ What is the matter, dear ?”’ 
and watches the light that will spring into those 
dull eyes that at no other time beam out 
beauty? Alas! none, none! Sneer at the 
fact, you beautiful representatives of angels, 
but your heart has been saved this bitter pang 
of neglect ; but there are many which beat in 
this great busy world of ours that will bear 
testimony to its truth. Would to God they 
were fewer in number! 

Grace was the favorite at home. When 
father would bring presents for us, she must 
have the choice. ‘‘ Because, Maggie,’’ he 
would say, ‘‘Grace is the baby.’”? I would 
submit cheerfully, though I couid not prevent 
my heart saying all the while, ‘*‘ No, papa, not 
that—you mean the prettiest.’’ I was not 
jealous of my sister; I loved her too well for 
that. Though very much indulged, she was a 
sweet child, and the pet lamb of tke flock. 

When I was fifteen we were sent to a board- 
ing-school, and Arthur to college. At eighteen 
I graduated ; Grace remained six months longer. 
When I came home, there was no noise made 
in the household. ‘‘It did not matter for Mag- 
gie,’? mother said ; would wait until 
Grace came home to make her debut.”’ So I 
settled down quietly at home, to await for 
Arthur and Grace to come. Our house was 
not exactly in town, but stood upon a hill be- 
yond. It was real country up there. To be 
sure, in front we could see the villagers mov- 
ing about, but back of us the great green fields 
stretched away to the wood; and ch, how I 
loved to sit at my window, which was at the 
back of the house, and look out upon the 
beautiful green meadows, and listen to the 
songs of the wild birds, as they flitted to 
and fro through the trees, until my young 
heart would go forth with a great yearning for 
something—I did not know what—only some- 
thing to fill up the great vacancy in my heart. 
I had never been taught to look ‘ through 
nature up to nature’s God.’’ True, my mother 
had always taken me to church, and required 
me to learn my catechism, but there my reli- 
gious education stopped. When I went to 
school a few Biblical studies were introduced, 
but we might learn them or not, just as we 
pleased, and I always chose the latter. 
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One evening, after I had been home about 
three months, mother came in my room. “ Mag- 
gie,”’ said she, ‘‘ your father wishes us to go to 
church to-morrow, and invite the new minister 
to dine with us. His father was an old friend 
of Mr. Lee’s.” 

‘* Well, mamma,” I replied, *‘ anything for 
variety. Ihave not been to church since old 
Father Ward died. Who is the new preacher?”’ 

“‘His name is Herbert Thustan, a young 
man, and just from Arthur’s college.’’ 

‘* Ah, then, we must know him,’’ I replied, 
eagerly. 


Anything connected with Arthur interested- 


me; I believe I loved him better than any one 
else. He petted Grace, and called her his 
‘* pretty little sis ;?? but when he wanted any- 
thing done, or any advice, he always came to 
me. ‘‘ Maggie,’’ he would say, ‘‘ you are the 
best sister any brother has.’’ Oh, how I loved 
him for those words! I would have laid down 
my life for him, had he required it. 

When Sunday came, we went to church. 
The opening services were over when we ar- 
rived. Soon after we entered our pew Mr. 
Thustan arose. There was nothing particu- 
larly striking in his personal appearance to a 
casual observer. He took for his text the 
words of St. Paul, ‘‘ Thanks be unto God for 
his unspeakable gift.’’ The Giver, the gift, 
and the value of the gift were the divisions of 
his discourse. He portrayed the Father in all 
his matchless love, with enthusiasm; but when 
he spoke of his love in giving his son to die for 
man, his large gray eyes kindled into bril- 
liancy. ‘‘ Oh, the love of God !’’ he exclaimed, 
in thrilling pathos, ‘‘ what is its value? The 
Apostle has pronounced it unspeakable, and if 
he, the great and wise St. Paul, could find no 
words to express this great love, what can I 
say! May you learn to estimate its value 
thus !’’—and he took his seat. I will never 
forget the effect that discourse had upon me. I 
had often heard old Father Ward preach; but 
there was a new attraction about that young 
man, just entering upon manhood, and devot- 
ing all his energy to so glorious acause. He 
was Arthur’s friend, too, and I desired greatly 
to know him, and was sadly disappointed when 
mother told me he was engaged to dine else- 
We walked home quietly. I did not 
notice the unusual silence of all till father 
spoke. 

‘That young man will make a fine orator.”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ returned mother, ‘‘and how much 
I wish Grace was at home; she would be 
charmed with him.’’ 


where. 





Ah, mother, there was one near by who 
knew full well how to appreciate that eloquent 
young speaker, but she had learned by hard 
experience her opinions were of little value. 

Two weeks passed, and I saw nothing of Mr. 
Thustan. I was beginning to grow tired of the 
monotonous life I led, and longed for Arthur 
and Grace to return. It would be three long 
months, and I dared not think of how the time 
would pass. One pleasant evening, for want 
of something to do, I tied on my bonnet, and 
went to visit an old lady who lived near us. I 
found her quite sick, and took off my bonnet 
to sit awhile with her. 

‘¢Mrs. Lewis,’’ I asked, ‘‘don’t you lead a 
very dreary life here all alone ?”’ 

‘*No, child, I am used to being alone; but 
sometimes I long to have some young face like 
yours to look at. I wish you would come and 
see me oftener, Miss Maggie, and read to me 
sometimes ; my old eyes are getting too feeble 
to read much now. Mr. Thustan has been to 
see me several times, and, Miss Maggie, he 
reads and talks so sweetly.’’ 

‘¢Yes, Mrs. Lewis,’’ I replied, ‘‘a good man 
like Mr. Thustan can do this, while I am not 
useful to any one.” 

‘* Don’t talk that way, Miss Maggie ; it pains 
me to hear a young creature like you say 
that.”’ 

‘*T can’t help saying so, Mrs. Lewis, when I 
feel it.’’ 

‘*But there is a great deal for you to live 
for.’’ 

‘‘No,’’ I interrupted, ‘‘nothing for me to 
live for; nobody loves me.’’ And I finished 
the sentence bitterly. 

The latch of the door was raised quietly, 
and Mr. Thustan stood in the doorway. I 
grasped my bonnet, and rose to leave, but 
Mrs. Lewis had caught my dress, and I could 
not stir. 

‘“Come in, Mr. Thustan,’’ said Mrs. Lewis, 
playfully, ‘‘and shut the door. I want you to 
help me cage a bird.’’ 

‘* Please let me go, Mrs. Lewis,’’ I whispered. 

Mr. Thustan’s quick ear caught the words, 
and, turning to the door, said, ‘‘I am sorry I 
am intruding, ladies.” 

I forgot my embarrassment, and said, hastily: 
‘Do not let me scare you away, Mr. Thustan ; 
—for I saw I 


’ 


it is only me—only Maggie Lee’ 
must introduce myself, as Mrs. Lewis thought 
we were acquainted. 

He came forward, and smiled as he extended 
his hand. ‘‘ We must be friends, Miss Maggie ; 
our fathers were before us.”’ 
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After conversing a few moments with me, he 
turned to Mrs. Lewis, saying—‘‘I have been 
visiting my flock to-day, Mrs. Lewis, and try- 
ing to get my work in order. I find a great 
deal to do here in Shadeland, and I feel incom- 
petent to perform the great work before me. 
Oh, there is so much for us to live for in this 
fair world!’? He spoke the last sentence so 
emphatically that I thought he must have 
heard our conversation. I glanced up into his 
face; he was looking straight at Mrs. Lewis, 
as if unconscious of my presence, and he went 
on: ‘ Yes, a great deal for which we may live, 
my sister; and, as I said before, I find so much 
to do in Shadeland that I feel the need of assist- 
ance. If I could only prevail upon some of my 
young sisters to help me, how much we could 
accomplish. ‘You, Miss Maggie’’—and he 
turned to me—‘‘ are already setting a good ex- 
ample. Isee Mrs. Lewis is looking better for 
your visit this evening. You and I are just 
starting out in life, and it is right for us to 
help our fellow mortals all we can. You will 
give me a helping hand, will you not, sister 
Maggie ?’’ 

‘*Sister Maggie!’? Not even Arthur had 
ever called me by that endearing title, and my 
eyes were full of tears as I responded :— 

‘* You think too well of me, Mr. Thustan. I 
came here to pour my selfish repinings into 
Mrs. Lewis’ indulgent ear. I can do nothing.’’ 

“You can, and I believe you will, my sister. 
Will you promise me to try ?”’ 

His voice sounded so pleadingly that I, Mag- 
gie Lee, who had never in all my life caused a 
fellow-being one moment’s happiness, pro- 
mised—what I scarcely knew, only I promised. 

When I arose, Mrs. Lewis did not detain me. 
Mr. Thustan accompanied me to the door. I 
thanked him in my heart for not offering to 
go home with me; I wanted to be alone. As 
he extended his hand at parting, his meek 
gray eyes were fixed steadfastly upon my face, 
and he almost whispered, ‘‘I want to know 
you better, sister Maggie; I am coming to see 
you soon. Good-by. God bless you!’’ 

Away into the woods I went, and upon a rock 
I sat thinking for a long time. Strange that 
Mr. Thustan had read my thoughts so easily, 
and given me just such an incentive to exertion 
as I needed. Had he urged me into society, 
the thought of my few personal attractions 
would have crushed every aspiration upon the 
threshold; but he had pointed out a higher 
enjoyment, and I felt it might be mine. I had 
but little confidence in my own abilities. ‘‘Only 
Maggie Lee’’ was the sentence that kept me 








bound to the narrow sphere in which I moved. 
But amid the darkness that wrapped up my 
future, one sunbeam had gleamed across the 
dark horizon, and with that ray in my heart I 
went home. 

A few evenings after, as I passed through the 
hall on my way to my room, I heard voices in 
the parlor, and paused to ascertain who was in. 
I heard Mr. Thustan’s voice ask— 

‘¢ Are your daughters at home, Mrs. Lee ?”’ 

‘“‘Only Maggie,’’ was the reply. ‘‘ Grace is 
at school yet; she is the life of the house. 
Maggie is so quiet one forgets she is about the 
premises.’’ 

Delicacy forbade his asking for me, and I 
knew mother would never think of calling me. 
An irresistible impulse determined me to see 
him, and going to my chamber, I put aside my 
bonnet and descended to the parlor. 

‘‘Why, Maggie, when did you come in?” 
mother greeted me with as I darkened the door. 
Mr. Thustan arose and greeted me with easy 
grace, remarking to mother that ‘‘we met ac- 
cidentally ata neighbor’s.’’ Wespent a pleasant 
evening together, and Herbert Thustan bore 
away from our home a large portion of the 
hearts ‘of its inmates. 

It isn’t necessary to enter into the minutie 
of our acquaintance. We became firm friends. 
Mother wondered no little ‘‘ what the refined 
Herbert Thustan found in Maggie to like so 
well; but he must have some company till 
Grace comes ;’’ I read this as distinctly in her 
face as if it had been written there in words. 

Herbert Thustan understood human nature 
to an extent that few of his age ever attain. 
He made friends wherever he went, had the 
power of adaptation to every sphere of life. He 
would enter into the feelings of every one about 
him, and each one would feel he cared most 
for them. The poor revered him; the rich 
considered him their equal ; the profane would 
hush their bitter oaths at his approach; the 
gay votaries of fashion would listen to his con- 
versation with deference; every one in his 
parish loved him, from the wee children whom 
he would lift upon his knee and caress, to the 
aged sufferer, by whose bedside he would sit 
and converse as if he were their son. There 
was not a servant in Shadeland who would not 
lift his hat and show a shining row of teeth as 
Mr. Thustan passed and smiled a ‘‘ good morn- 
ing’? to them. And why was it? Because in 
him blended the holy light of the Christianity 
he professed, and the polish of one of earth’s 
noblemen. His holy life exerted a quiet influ- 
ence upon every one about him. It was strange 



































to see the effect of his example upon the humble 
peasants with whom he boarded. I endeavored 
to remonstrate with him once for living in such 
an humble abode. 

‘** Maggie,”’ he said reproachfully, ‘‘ my Mas- 
I have been 
accustomed to luxury all my life, and I find I 
must thus humiliate myself in order to be a 
true follower of Him. You don’t know what 
a great desire springs up within me sometimes 
to indulge in the luxuries of life; but I cannot 
do it—I cannot bear being too well at ease. I 
hope to do the humble family good with whom 
I live.”’ 

** But, Mr. Thustan,’’ I replied, ‘‘God does 
not require us to give up all the pleasures of 
life.”’ 

‘* No, Maggie; he doesn’t require it of you. 
Let me tell you: Once I lived for myself alone, 
as if ’twas all of life to live, forgetful of Him 
who gave me all I had. 
I cannot tell you now, I was brought to see my 


ter had not where to lay his head. 


Through a way which 


It was my greatest sacrifice to give up 
But I did it; I 
tore myself from my dear home and its joys 


error. 
the pleasures of the world. 


and came here to labor for this people. Do not 
tempt me to break my resolve.”’ 
After that I never mentioned it. During 


those months Herbert Thustan learned to know 
me better than any one ever did before. He 
led me to the Saviour as gently as a shepherd 
leads a little lamb to the fold. 
how he gained my confidence, for I had always 
lived so much within myself; but I learned to 
go to him for counsel with a frankness that 
surprised myself, 

The weeks passed rapidly now, and the eve- 


I scarcely knew 


ning of Grace’s return came in almost unex- 
pectedly. 
and as I looked upon her prond, graceful figure 


She came in all her dazzling beauty ; 


and lovely face, my own plainness was forgot- 
ten. I rejoiced in her beauty, and all the love 
of my calm nature went out to my fair young 
sister. She rested all day, for upon the next 
Arthur would come to pass his vacation in the 
home-nest. I was impatient to see Arthur, and 
felt his return would be the rose-leaf in my cup 
that joy had already filled. 

Oh, it is well that these sweet seasons of ideal 
happiness come to the heart sometimes! Sweet 
erystal springs in life’s descent, where the 
thirsty soul can pause and refresh itself, for- 
getful for the time that the feet are yet to 
gather up the sands, and grow heavy with their 
burden along the path we must still tread. 

Evening came at last, and found me giving 
I had 
19* 


the finishing touch to Arthur’s room. 
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just brought fresh flowers to fill the vases, when 
Grace came dancing in with, ‘‘ How do I look, 
Maggie dear ?” 

‘‘Like yourself, dear sister; it is the best 
compliment I can bestow.’? And I looked 
proudly upon her. Her slight figure was robed 
in a blue tissue ; her white arms and neck were 
bare, save bracelets and necklace of pearls. She 
was lovelier than I had ever seen her. 
she said, ‘‘let me 
arrange these bouquets, and betake yourself to 


‘*Come, Maggie dear,” 


your room and dress, or Arthur will be here 
before you are prepared to receive him. Be- 
sides, mother has sent for Mr. Thustan to help 
I wonder if he—the 
Mother says 


us welcome Arthur home. 
parson, I mean—is up to flirting ? 
he is so very interesting.’’ 

‘* Hush, Grace—’’ 

‘* Don’t get angry, sis: Ill not flirt with the 
You may have him, for I fancy you 
My aspira- 


parson. 
will make a capital pastor’s wife. 
tions are higher. Away with yourself!’’ and 
she pulled the flowers from me. I went imme- 
diately to my dressing room; I never cared 
much for dress; for I felt I looked homelier 
when handsomely attired; but I must not look 
too plain by Grace this evening, and for once 
in my life I stood ten minutes pondering what 
I selected a white muslin with 
Stepping into 


I should wear. 
close neck and flowing sleeves. 
the conservatory I gathered a cluster of scarlet 
verbenas and twined them in my hair, and 
fastened a bunch with my mosaic pin in my 
bosom. Still I was plain Maggie Lee, and the 
old childish longing to be beautiful came wel- 
ling up from my heart. 

‘‘That will do, Maggie; you are looking 
quite charming enough to captivate the par- 
son,’’ said a voice behind me; and Grace’s face 
** Let 


us go down, for I want an introduction to my 


looked over my shoulder in the mirror. 


future brother-in-law, who has arrived.’’ 

‘¢ Hush, Grace, you know I can’t bear teaz- 
ing. I’ll wager a sixpence that, before the 
evening is over, you will be up to the ears in 
love with Mr. Thustan.”’ 

‘* Yes,”’ she laughingly replied; ‘‘it will be 
so well in unison with my feelings to visit the 
peasants, sing psalios to the sick, and bind my 
liberty to a parson’s straight coat. No, indeed, 
Maggie! I’ll win the wager’’—and we de- 
scended to the parlor. 

With a proud consciousness of my sister’s 
beauty, I introduced her to Mr. Thustan. I 
noted the admiration that beamed from his 
expressive eyes, as she extended her hand, 
with the frankness so natural with her, saying— 
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‘*It needed no introduction to tell me who 
you were, Mr. Thustan. Mother and Maggie 
have talked about you until I feel we are ac- 
quainted.”’ 

** And I have heard your name upon the lips 
of the same couple at every meeting,’’ he re- 
And thus they met, like old friends 
rather than strangers. 

We trio had a pleasant time during those 
few hours. At last my quick ear caught the 
sound of coming wheels, and we hastened to 
the door. Arthur bounded from the vehicle, 
and seemed almost wild with joy at being home 
once more. My noble, handsome brother! No 
words eame to welcome him in my fulness of 
joy. Grace threw her arms around him, and 
in her artless way exclaimed— 

**Oh, Arthur, I am so rejoiced to see you I 
scarcely know what to do!”’ 

—and his eyes rested 
“You 
She threw her head 


turned. 


‘Thank you, little sis’’ 


lovingly upon the sweet upturned face. 
have grown very pretty.” 
back proudly, as she playfully seplied: ‘‘Come, 
brother, spare your compliments; I cannot 
bear to be flattered.”?” He passed on to me— 
** My own dear Maggie, you are still the same.”’ 

** Ah, still the same !’? How the words sent 
the hot blood to my face. Arthur’s loving eye 
marked it, and, as he grasped Herbert’s hand, 
he wound his left arm around my waist, say- 
ing: ‘‘Isn’t it joyful,/Herbert, to come home 
and find our dear ones so little changed? I 
thank you for coming to welcome me. Really, 
like Grace, ‘I scarcely know what to do.’ 
Mother, you and father will have to exert your 
authority to keep me within proper bounds.” 
And thus, gayly, we reached the house. 

After tea, Arthur turned to Grace: ‘‘ Come, 
Gracie, let us have some music, Maggie doesn’t 
play.” 

I was never forgotten by Arthur. Grace 
went to the piano, and, as her sweet vous 
warbled forth ‘‘Home again,’? Mr. Thustan 
crossed over to the instrument and joined his 
deep voice with hers. 

As they sat there before me, the thought 
came tome, ‘‘ What a noble couple they would 
make,’’ and the next broke upon me the con- 
viction that I loved Herbert Thustan. Iran all 
over the past to see if I had reason to believe 
I had given my love unsought. He had never 
told me he loved me, but I seemed necessary 
to his happiness; he never seemed so happy 
with any one else. Every word and look had 
told me this; but that was all. 


**What are you thinking so soberly about, 
Maggie ?’’ and Arthur took a seat by my side. 











My guilty conscience sent the crimson to my 
cheek, for I saw Arthur was reading my secret. 
‘*My pet bird has been coyed away from me ; 
may its resting-place be worthy of it,’’ he bent 
and whispered. 

“Oh, what have I done, Arthur?’’ I ex- 
claimed. 

‘* Nothing, dear; no more than hundreds of 
your sex have done before you,’’ he responded, 
with a gay laugh. ‘‘ Now, go with me to the 
piano,” he continued, ‘‘I want you to help 
Grace sing ‘ The wild bird’s song,’ I have not 
heard it since I left home.” 

I could not refuse, and we went together. 
Mr. Thustan and Grace were busily engaged in 
conversation, and did not notice our approach 
until Arthur spoke. ‘Grace, I want you and 
Maggie to sing my favorite. Mr. Thustan arose 
and proffered me achair. ‘‘Thank you, I pre- 
fer standing,’? I said, for Arthur’s arm was 
around my waist, and I felt more steadfast 
upon such a prop. 

I had never sang for Mr. Thustan. When I 
told him I had no taste for instrumental music, 
he never seemed tothink I could sing. I could 
sing well. I was conscious of this fact, as it 
was the only talent I possessed in common with 
my sex. Arthur’s reference to his ‘‘ pet bird’’ 
and favorite song being so akin, I let my voice 
out to its utmost in trying toconvince him that 
the bird longed only for the wild woods of its 
home. When the song ended, Mr. Thustan 
whispered: ‘‘ Bravo, Maggie! I am jealous of 
Arthur. You never sang for me.’’ These words 
sank deep into my heart; they told me I had 
received a brother’s love alone. 

As we returned to our seats, Arthur said: 
‘“‘The nest is feathered, Maggie—the singing 
bird is caged.”’ 

‘* How well,’ I retorted, ‘‘ every one doesn’t 
think alike !’’ 

It was late when Mr. Thustan left, and I 
sought my room to prepare for retiring, leaving 
Herbert and Grace at mother’s door. I sat 
down by the open window to wait for Grace. 
Soon she entered, and, throwing herself upon 
an ottoman by my side, laid her head in my 
lap. 

‘“‘ Maggie,’’ she began, ‘‘ Herbert Thustan is 
worthy of all the praise you have bestowed 
upon him. He is very homely, I think, and 
yet there is something irresistibly fascinating 
about him.’’ 

I expected this, and was prepared for it; 
and, as I twined my fingers in her fair curls, I 
said, ‘*So I have won my wager, Gracie ?”’ 

‘No, no, Maggie, I am not in love. But 





ONLY 


ME, 





once when we were speaking of Milton’s Para- 
dise Lost, his eyes kindled into pure eloquence, 
as he said, ‘ Eve was a fair being, Miss Grace, 
but she sinned.’ And his voice sank into a 
whisper, as he continued: ‘My imagination 
never pictured her fairer than you, my young 
sister. May your heart be as pure and sunny 
as yourface !’ I tell you what, Maggie, if Her- 
bert Thustan always seemed so gloriously beau- 
tiful as he did then, I could love him; aye, 
worship him!’’ And her eyes—those deep, 
blue orbs—looked out into the calm night, and 
I knew she was thinking of him. 

I knew he would seem so to her always, 
when she learned to know him well. I closed 
my eyes, and, in the depth of my silent misery, 
asked for strength to give him to her wil- 
lingly. I resolved to make the sacrifice for her, 
my pure, artless sister. 

Six months rolled past, and noone but Arthur 
knew the conflict between love and duty which 
was going on in my heart; but I conquered. 
It was a trial to see Arthur return to college. 
Before he went he endeavored to remonstrate 
with me upon my quiet determination. ‘‘ Tell 
her all, Maggie,’’ he said; “it is wrong, all 
wrong. Herbert and Grace will never be happy 
together ; their spirits do not blend like yours. 
It is your duty to warn lier: she is young.” 
‘‘ Don’t talk that way, Arthar,’’ I replied; ‘it 
is right, a// right.’’ From that time the sub- 
ject was never alluded to again. Arthur went 
back to college, and left me to watch over 
Grace. As I have said, six months passed, 
and ushered in the ‘‘ melancholy days”’ of au- 
tumn. They were not melancholy days to our 
Grace, for they found her the betrothed of 
Herbert Thustan. 

At Christmas, mother and Grace went to the 
I insisted upon 

I was not fitted 
for city life, aud was happier at home. After 
they left, Herbert came often to talk about 
It was becoming, ‘‘ only Maggie’’ with 


city to visit some relatives. 
remaining at home with father. 


Grace. 
him, too; but now he sought the old brotherly 
place, and it required all the strength of my 
calm nature to keep me up. For weeks Grace 
filled her letters mostly about him. Then 
came a round of parties, next flirtations, and 
I knew 
not what her correspondence had been with 
him, but I dared not ask now; for I saw that 
he was growing sadder at each meeting, though 
he never complained of her. I did not show 
my letters to him, but always told him some- 
thing kind. After awhile a new name was in- 
troduced, and her letters teemed with praise of 


at last she only sent him a message. 











Harry Lake, the accomplished young lawyer. 
I was prepared for what followed, but knew 
not how to break the news to Herbert. He 
loved her so fondly, that it pained me deeply 
to think of sweeping away with one rude stroke 
his beautiful dream of love. 

One evening I received a letter from Grace. 
A foreboding filled my heart as I broke the 
seal. One extract is enough to tell the story. 
‘** Maggie,’’ it ran, ‘‘ Harry Lake loves me, and 
I have promised to be his wife. Tell Herbert, 
for I cannot. I thought I loved him ; I believe 
I did before Isaw Harry. Tell Herbert not to 
blame me, for Iam right in bestowing my hand 
with my heart. Mother seems to be pleased, 
though she doesn’t like the idea of not having 
Herbert for her son-in-law. Perhaps you can 
love him; you would make him a better wife 
than I would. 
you would not if you knew Harry.” Before I 
finished the letter Herbert came in. His face 
paled as he saw grief in mine. ‘* What is it, 
Maggie?” he stammered out, as be sat down 
by me. I was speechless. What could I say? 
‘Tell me, Maggie,” he went on; ‘‘let me 
know the worst. I feel, I have felt for weeks, 
that I must lose her.’’ 

‘* She says you must not blame her, Herbert, 


Don’t censure me, Maggie ; 


and you must not. Remember her youth and 


her inexperience in such things. Do not blame 
her.”’ 

With a mournful look into my face he spoke. 
**T will not, Maggie; but, oh, pity me if you 
can !”? 

How those words of agony stung my heart; 
and had it been in my power I would have re- 
voked the sentence. I, who had iearned sub- 
mission from him, took his cold hand in mine, 
and bade him go to a higher power for pity and 
comfort. It was a pitiful sight to see that proud 
young form bending under the weight of grief, 
and that young teacher of righteousness plead- 
ing with me to ask for comfort for him. But 
the storm passed, and, looking up into my face, 
he said :— 

‘*T can say it now, Maggie, I can say it now.’ 

‘* What, Herbert ?’’ 

**Tt is all for some wise purpose. He doth 
not willingly afflict His children. You will ask 
our Father to forgive my distrust’’—and he was 
gone. it was a hard struggle for Herbert to 
bear his sorrow, and nothing but*the holy faith 
of his religion sustained him. 

The winter soon wore away, and in the early 


’ 


springtime mother and Grace came home. Her- 
bert went to visit his parents, and they did not 
In July Arthur gra- 


meet for several months. 
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duated, and he and Herbert arrived at the same 
time. Harry Lake was with us when they came. 
He was an intelligent, manly fellow, very differ- 
ent from the sensitive, poetic temperament of 
Herbert. Herbert was much paler than when 
he left Shadeland; otherwise he was himself, 
cheerful and entertaining, the life of our little 
group. 

Grace and Harry were married in the fall. I 
accompanied them to their city home, and 
passed the winter. When I returned in the 
spring, contrary to my expectations I found 
Herbert still in Shadeland, engaged in his old 


: 
round of doing good. He spoke of changing 


his parish when I left home. I assisted him 
in all his little plans, and tried to be a true 
sister. Sometimes he would take my hand 
between his, and say, ‘‘ Maggie, you are the 
greatest comfort I have ;” and I knew how to 
interpret it now. 

Two years, fraught with joy and sorrow, 
passed over our quiet village. During that 
time Arthur had graduated in medicine, and 
located in Shadeland to practice his profession, 
and ‘‘ take care of his sister Maggie,” he said. 

One sweet summer evening I received a mes- 
sage from my old friend Mrs. Lewis to come to 
I had frequently visited her, 
and noted her fast declining health. I went 
hastily to her, and found her sinking, as I 
Herbert was praying with her when I 


her immediately. 


feared. 
reached the door. I stood until he arose from 
his knees, and then approached her bedside. 
Taking my hand in her motherly pressure, she 
said :— 

‘*Miss Maggie, the summons has come, and I 
have waited only to see you before I go home. 
You have been a great comfort to me. May 
God bless you.”’ 

I bowed my head upon her pillow and wept. 
A hand was laid upon my head, and I looked 
up and met Herbert’s eye fixed steadfastly 
‘*Maggie,’’ he said, ‘‘Mrs. Lewis 
has given you to me, and she wishes to hear 
you speak the word that will give me a full 
I have wished for this pledge, Maggie, 


upon me, 


right. 
for many months, but have not dared to ask it.”’ 

Mrs. Lewis took my hand, and, placing it in 
Herbert’s, folded hers over both. ‘‘ You do 
this willingly, Maggie ?’’ she said. 

‘* Willingly,”’ I replied, for I understood the 
deep earnestness of those eyes now. 

And thus we were betrothed. 

Arthur was not at home when the message 
reached me, and I left word for him to come. 
Soon he came in, and during the evening many 
of the villagers arrived, and we sat with her 
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all night. Just as the sun came over the 
mountains the next morning, Mrs. Lewis went 
home. With sad hearts and tearful eyes we 
followed her to the graveyard. 

Six months after I was Herbert Thustan’s 
bride; Arthur and sweet Lucy Thustan, Her- 
bert’s sister, were our attendants; Grace and 
Harry the only invited guests from the city. 
The villagers assembled in the little white 
church to witness the ceremony, and many 
were the tearful, earnest blessings bestowed 
upon their pastor’s bride. 

When Grace congratulated me, she said: 
‘¢ The parson’s wife, Maggie. Am I not a good 
prophetess?’?’ And turning to Harry, ‘* Will 
you trade your wife to Harry for his, Herbert ?”’ 

‘*No, Gracie,’’ he replied, with a smile, ‘‘I 
prefer ‘only Maggie,’ with due deference to 
Mrs. Lake.’’ 

‘‘ How well every one doesn’t think alike— 
ha! ha! Maggie,’’ laughed Arthur, by my side. 

‘Very well, indeed, Arthur,’’ retorted Harry, 
glancing at the little fairy on Arthur’s arm. 

‘‘The carriage is at the door,” interrupted 
Arthur, confusedly. ‘‘ Let us go.” 

Mother greeted us in the aisle with a happy 
face, and father bent his proud form to bestow 
a kiss upon—only me. 

A year has gone by since we were married. 
To-morrow is Arthur’s wedding-day. Arthur 
and Lucy will reach Shadeland the day after, 
and Herbert and I are going up to father’s to 
see if mother and Grace have all things right 
for the wedding party. Herbert has just 
brought me a bunch of flowers to lay upon 
Mrs. Lewis’s grave as we pass the churchyard, 
for this is the anniversary of our marriage. 


Gotp anp Sitver Weppines.—These were 
celebrations once general in some parts of Ger- 
many. The silver wedding occurred only on 
the twenty-fifth anniversary, and most people 
could celebrate that; but to be fifty years 
married was a sort of event ina family. The 
house was quite covered with garlands ; all the 
neighbors from tar and near were assembled ; 
the ancient pair, dressed in their wedding- 
dresses, walked in procession with music to the 
church, and the priest married them over again, 
and preached such a sermon that every one had 
tears in his There was a dinner, too, 
and dancing and singing, and in the evening 
there was no end to the noise and shouting 
when they drove off together, for the second 
time, as bride and bridegroom—a happy pair. 


eyes. 





POETRY. 





OUT IN THE RED, RED CLOVER. 


BY FANNIE STEVENS DRUCE. 


Ovt in the red, red clover, 
I thought for an hour to stray, 
While the crimson shade and the parple 
Died out from the robe of day. 
So I passed from the cottage olden, 
The porch where the woodbines cling, 
Oat into the glories golden 
Which follow the vanished spring. 


Down through the shaded garden, 
And over the rustic stile, 
Till ankle deep in the green, green grass, 
I tarried to dream awhile: 
Tarried to catch the vision 
Framed in the ambient air, 
And wonder if even Elysium 
Was ever than this more fair! 


Far in the dim, dim distance, 
Just under the sunset skky— 
The hills, with their rainbow crownings, 
Rose stately, and proud, and high: 
Casting a long cool shadow 
Over the lake below, 
The forest broad, and the meadow 
Where nun-browed violets grow. 


A wild bird lured me onward. 
Heart, oh what did’st thou see, 

Pressing the red, red clover, 
Under the sycamore tree? 

Was it some woodland fairy ? 
Was it some rivulet sprite ? 

Or peri, gay and airy, 
Escaped from the gates of light ? 


Ah, but it was no fairy, 
Fresh from her bower of green! 
Ah, but it was no peri gay, 
In robes of gossamer sheen! 
For never a wand or a pinion, 
And never a crown had she, 
To tell of a charmed dominion 
On earth, or in air, or sea. 


*T was but a maid all human 
Buried in dreamings sweet, 

Coy slumber pressing her eyelids down, 
And chaining her careless feet ; 

Oaly a fair young rover, 
A-weary of grove and lea, 

Crushing the red, red clover 


Under the sycamore tree. 


A brown bee softly murmured 
Just over each curving lip— 

Did he deem them a parted rosebud, 
And think of their dew to sip? 

And the butterfly, hued like sky-gleams, 
Half hid ‘mid her shining hair— 

Did he think them a nest of sunbeams, 


Those curls so wondrously rare? 


** Ah, but thy kiss might pain her, 
Thou beautifal humming bee! 
Ah, bet thy touch might 

Thou butterfly bold 


alarm her, 


and free !’’ 








So I bent o’er the sweet-lipped maiden 
And frightened them both away— 

The bee with its flower-spoils laden, 
The butterfly bright and gay. 


I took the rose from her bosom, 
She never would heed it now— 
I stole one kiss from her blushing cheek, 
One tress from her pearl-white brow ; 
Then leaving the old tree’s shadow, 
I passed to the rustic stile, 
Where, ankle deep in the green, green grass, 
I had paused to dream awhile 


Up through the ancient garden, 
And into the cottage door, 

A wilder dream in my tell-tale h 
Than ever it knew before! 

For out in the red, red clover 
That heart had gone astray, 

While the crimson shade and the 
Died out from the robe of day! 


WE ARE WAITING. 


BY GEOKGE COOPER. 


We are waiting for you, waiting, 
And the darkness closes round, 
As we listen for the coming 
Of your footsteps’ welcome sound 
© the hours are long and weary, 
And without one ray to cheer, 
When your pleasant smile, my darling 
Is not ever, ever near! 


Hasten homeward, hasten, loved one, 
Let me fold you in my arms; 

Let me shield you from vexation 
And the outer world’s alarms. 

Let me smooth from off your forehead 
All the marks of burning care, 

And your weary, weary burden, 
Oh, I pray you, let me share! 


We are waiting for you, waiting, 
And the stars are ip the sky; 

And the evering hours are slowly, 
0 so slowly, passing by! 

Hasten homeward, hasten, darling 
For the night is wearing late, 

Happy, happy hour that hears your 
Welcome footstep at the gate. 


FROM DEATH TO LIFE. 


BY W. DEXTER SMITH, J! 


FATHER, our child is dead! 
He lieth still and cold— 

And o’er the green mound’s head 
Spring’s beauteous buds unfo 


Father, thy child still lives! 
An angel, godlike, sweei— 
Guide thou our wand'ring steps, 


Till we again shall meet! 





ABIJAH BEANPOLE, STOREKEEPER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


I ws sitting in my room the next forenoon, 
feeling considerably wuss than I ever did in my 
life before, holding my pocket-book in my hand, 
and wondering if 1’d better write to father to 
send me money enough to come home, for I’d 
put all my spendin’-money in with the gold 
except about five dollars, when a boy come to 
the door and said the clerk wanted me to step 
down. I purceeded to obey the summons about 
as lively as if 1’d been going to the gallows, for 
I expected he was going to dun me for my bill, 
though, goodness knows, I hadn’t eat enough 
to keep a chicken alive since breakfast yester- 
day. 

When I got down to the bar-room it was 
jammed full; everybody was on the broad 
grin. 

‘*He’s fell away ten pounds in twenty-four 
hours,’’ I heard one say. Standing by the 
clerk was a man in uniform that I took to bea 
soldier, till the clerk begun— 

‘* Your good friend here, this police-officer, 
has come—”’ 

‘*He ain’t going to take me up because an- 
other man stole my money, is he?’’ hollered I, 
mad in a minute; I’d suffered so much I was 
gitting desperate; I could have fit the hull 
crowd. 

‘‘O no; he has come to restore you your 
stolen money, every dollar of it, safe and 
sound.”’ 

‘*Hail Columby!’’ shouted I, jumpin’ up 
about three feet and coming down on the toes 
of the feller who had previously remarked on 
my great loss of flesh. 

‘*Here it is,’’? said the officer, stepping for- 
ward and handing me a passel; count it, and 
see if it isn’t all right.’’ 

I sot down and counted it, the crowd looking 
on. 

‘* All right to a cent, mister.” 

‘* Well, you may thank this efficient officer 
He’s been clear to Philadelphy after 
He found him before 


for it. 
your friend Mr. Brown. 
he ’d had time to conceal the little check he ’d 
drawn on you at sight. If he’d been an hour 
later you ’d never have set eyes on your linen 
bags again.”’ 

Wall, you see, I went to shake hands with 
the officer; but the sudden change was more 
than I could bear; I threw my arms about his 
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” 


neck and gave him a hug that astonished him, 
and burst out crying again; then the crowd 
cheered till I thought the roof would raise up, 
but I didn’t care, I took out two twenty and a 
ten dollar gold piece and chucked into his hand, 
and told him I was everlastingly obliged to 
him, and if ever he came within forty miles of 
Beanville to let us know, and mother and father 
and Kitty would take lots of pains to make his 
visit pleasant. After the noise subsided a little 
the officer said he had the gentleman with the 
diamond ring in the Tombs, that he had had 
his eye on him before, and that he meant to 
have him ’tended to this time; that he should 
hold me as a witness, though if 1’d promise to 
be on hand, he wouldn’t confine me; that court 
sot in about two weeks, and he’d try to have 
the case up early, so I could leave for home if 
I wanted to. 

Then the clerk recommended me to leave my 
cash in his care; he’d give me a check for it ; 
or else to go and deposit it in a city bank right 
away ; but I was afraid the banks might break, 
so I give it up to him. 

** And now,” said a young feller in the crowd, 
after everything was settled, ‘‘as a friend, Mr. 
Beanpole, I ’d give you a piece of advice—don’t 
go out in that hat !”’ 

He said this so solemnly, that I took off my 
hat and looked at it. 

‘* What ’s the matter with it ?’’ I asked. 

** Nothing in particular; only it reveals too 
plainly that you are a stranger; and when the 
people of this city see a stranger, they usually 
take himin. You must have a new hat.”’ 

“Yes, one of Genin’s latest!’’ cried the 
crowd. 

‘¢ Where shall I get it?’? I meekly inquired. 

It ’s only astep ; right here, next door. Come 
along; I’ll select one for you,”’ and followed by 
some dozen or twenty, all smiling as if they 
was going to a wedding, we went and bought 
ahat. Then I begun to realize that my appe- 
tite was coming back; I went into the place 
where they eat their noon dinner (they have 
two dinners, it seems, in York taverns) and 
went through the trial of getting rid of six 
dozen oysters, stewed, raw, and fried, and pro- 
mised the waiter to be sure and be back at five 
o’clock to the great spread. 

‘‘And now, ’Bijah Beanpole, its high time 





ABIJAH BEANPOLE, STOREKEEPER. 





you begun to have a little fun,’’ and with this 
reflection I sot out towards the Museum. 
plenty of peanuts and oranges, I was going 
along, looking at the sights and having a good 
time ; but when I went to wipe my mouth after 
I’d made way with an orange, I discovered that 
my new red bandanner, the one I’d proudly 
waved to Kitty at the parting hour, was missing 
from my pocket. I’d left a leetle end hanging 
out to show it, and I s’pose some rascal had 
admired the pattern and helped himself. 

I didn’t have time to waste much sorrow on 
it, for just then I begun to hear the brass band 
playing in front of the Museum, and to feel, 
for the first time, as if J was really in New York. 
I looked up, and saw the flags flying and the 
pictures of the show on the outside, and listened 
to the thrilling music proceeding from the rail- 
ing overhead, till my toes tingled, and I did 
begin to wish that Kitty was along. Wa’al, I 
paid my quarter, and went in. The advertise- 
ments said it was a great place for moral in- 
struction, and you may bet your life I got my 
quarter’s worth by the time I got up to the 
Happy Family. One of the keepers got spunky, 
and told me he guessed if Barnum was around 
he’d want to engage me as the Great Yankee 
Question-Asker. 
natural history, especially the wax figgers, 
and bought the book about. the giant and the 
dwarf for ma to read when I got home. 

It took some tall walking to get back to the 
tavern in time for dinner, but I just managed 
‘*Waiter,’’ said 
I, ‘‘put her through.’’ And he did. I was 
just two hours a-going through the ceremonies. 
Golly, just 
think of winding off with ice-cream every day! 


I got pretty well posted in 


it, without a minit to spare. 


It beat Thanksgiving all holler. 


It’s similar to having a little touch of Fourth 
of July three hundred and sixty-five times a 
year. 

Wa’al, by this time I’d got to be purty 
well known to the St. Nicholas. I was con- 
gratulated by a good many on recovering my 
Several of 
the young fellers talked to me considerable, 
and the one who ’d been the means of my get- 
ting the hat asked me how I was going to 


money, likewise on my new hat. 


spend the evening, saying that, seeing as my 
friend Mr. Brown would be prevented from 
keeping his engagement with me, he’d take 
me to the Opera himself, if I’d do him the 
honor. Now father, being a deacon, had re- 
presented to me that 1’d better not go to the 
theatres, and I’d partly promised him I would 
not; but the Opera wa’n’t a theatre exactly, 
so I said— 


With’ 
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**T s’pose ’tain’t nothing wuss than a con- 
cert, is it ?’’ 

‘* Not a bit,”’ said he, “‘nor nigh so bad as 
some. It’s the best and only opportunity 
you ll have, Mr. Beanpole, for a glimpse at 
our first society. I’d like your opinion of it, 
Mr. Beanpole, and as to how it compares with 
As to the music—do 
you understand music ?”’ 

‘*T reckon I do,’? was my emphatic response. 
‘*T lead the choir to home, and play the fiddle 
like a streak.’’ 

By this time three or four more had made 
up their mind to jine us, and we started off. 


Beanville aristocracy. 


They all seemed in remarkable fine spirits, and 
I thought it very perlite of them to take a 
stranger along, and pay all his bills besides— 
my fare in the ’bus, and a dollar for my ticket. 
I thought a dollar rather steep; the Hutchin- 
sons or the Continentals never asked but a 
but as I didn’t have to 
pay it myself, I didn’t try to cheapen it. 
When we first went in, I could see nothing 
but about a thousand lamps in full blaze. After 
we ’d been seated awhile, my eyes got used to 
Right in front 
of us, in a little place with a railing round it, sat 
the band, with their fiddles, and flutes, and all 
kinds of instruments ; and jest beyond hung a 


quarter in Beanville ; 


it, and I began looking around. 


great big curtain with a picture painted on it 
like a panarama. The house was full of people, 
setting around in a circle as they do to the 
managerie, only they was three stories high, 
and about a quarter of ’em was holding some- 
thing up to their eyes. What it was, or what 
it was fur, I couldn’t make out; it looked like 
a pair of backgammon boxes, with a pair of 
spectacles in the end. Pretty soon my pardner 
took one out of his pocket, and, standin’ up, 
held it up to his eyes, and peeked all around in 
every direction. Then he handed it to me, and 
asked if I’d like to take a look through an 
opera-glass. SoIdid as the rest did. It was 
mighty curious ; folks that you could just see 
’way on t’other side the room seemed to be set- 
ting right before you as large as life; I could 
make out the flour on some of the women’s faces. 
I’d got perfectly taken up, staring at a hand- 
some girl—my stars, there wa’n’t any of the 
Beanville girls could come up to her, a blue and 
white feather on a stylish bunnit, a white satin 
cloak with blue trimmin’s, a lot of flounces 
spreadin’ out over the seat, a little fan that 
sparkled like a hummin’-bird when she stirred 
it—heigho ! wa’al, Kitty wouldn’t have enjoyed 
seeing me look at that girl—-when the music 
started off so sudden I nearly let the little 
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telescope drop. The curtain rolled up, and a 
minit after a female appeared at the top end of 
the room behind the curtain, threw up her 
hands, and began to take on dreadfully. First 
she said something very fast, which i couldn’t 
understand; and then, I thought because no- 
body in the audience was man enough to help 
her, she sank down close to the edge of the 
floor, holding out her arms and screaming. 

‘*What’s the matter? Is she a-fire?’’ said 
I, risin’, and makin’ ready to take a clean jump 
over the band and put her out. 

‘* Sit still,” said my pardner, laughing; “‘she 
hasn’t began yet.”’ 

Jest then she turned her head, and perceived 
a savage-looking chap coming through a door 
on the other side, scowling awful and saying 
something. She was so scared she dropped 
down on her knees, and held out her hands to 
us to save her, shrieking like mad. 

‘*Let goofme. I’m not going to sit by and 
see a woman abused,” said I, trying to jerk 
away from the hold two of ’em laid to my coat- 
tail. 

‘‘The police ll lam you, if you don’t keep 
quiet,’ says they. ‘‘ Don’t you like the sing- 
ing ?’’ 

‘* Singing ?’’ says I. 

Wai’al, by this time the man had come pretty 
near to the female, and she got up and faced 
him, and he sputtered and she sputtered, and 
he screamed and she screamed, and he hollered 
and she hollered, and at last he bellowed. 
Wa’al, she couldn’t do that, so she just give 
one spiteful yell, and fainted away for nothing 
but ill-temper. Then the curtain fell down, 
and everybody patted their kid gloves together 
and tapped their nice little canes on the floor ; 
and he and she came out before the curtain, as 
good as pie, holding hold of hands and making 
courtesies, as school children do when the stage 
I never see a quarrel made up as 
quick as that. 

‘*How did you like the singin’?’’ says my 
companion, again. 

‘* Singing ?”? says I, looking him full in the 
face, and giving my thumb a significant jerk. 
‘*T know I’m green, young man, and easily 
taken in, but when you try to make me believe 
that was intended for singing, the joke ’s ruther 
too ridiculous.”’ 

There was a short intermission now took 
place. A good many acquaintances come round 
the chaps who took me to Opera; highflyers 
they all were, I tell you, with their kid gloves 
and their handkerchiefs smelling as sweet as 
laylocks. I was introduced to all of ’em as 
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Mr. Beanpole, of Beanville, stopping to the St. 
Nicholas. They didn’t seem half so set up as 
I expected ; in fact, two or three of ’em was so 
friendly as to give me their dagaratypes, and 
ask me for mine. I told ’em I regretted it ex- 
cruciatingly, but I didn’t happen to have any 
with me. I thought it queer to see fellows 
carrying around a pocket full of their own pic- 
tures, and giving ’em away so freely; they was 
on little square cards. 

** Ah,” said one of ’em, ‘‘ you must supply 
yourself with cart de viseet, Mr. Beanpole. The 
young ladies of Beanville will be delighted 
with them, and you’ll have the pleasure of 
setting the fashion, you know.”’ 

‘““What kind of acart is that?’ says I. 
‘The girls in my set usually make ont to 
ride in buggies. They ’d give me the mitten 
quicker ’n a flash, if 1 was to ask ’em to go in 
a cart.” 

** Cart,’ said he, “tis French for card; I 
meant visiting-cards, like the one I just gave 
you. That’s all the style now. Convenient, 
you see—tells who it is at a glance. Really, 
now, you must go out to-morrow, and have 
some taken.”’ 

It took my fancy as a first-rate idea, so I 
promised to go. I couldn’t help thinkin’ how 
surprised the Beanville girls would be, when I 
called round and sent in my picture, and how 
mad Reub Lummis would be to see my carts 
kicking up a dust. 

The music was a-playing again, and I’ll say 
for that that it couldn’t be beat; but as to the 
singing, I’m down on that, and always shall 
be. To say the least, it was a curious perform- 
ance. 

Wa’al, the curtain went up again, and there 
was plenty more of the same kind of stuff. I 
didn’t like any of it, except when the band 
played a tiptop dancing piece, and twenty or 
thirty girls and fellows danced out under the 
trees; and then when the soldiers marched, 
and there was a brisk little skirmish right 
there before our eyes. I got a little excited 
then, for all I’d found out it was only pretend- 
ing. When it was ail over, and we rose up to 
go—‘‘ There, Bijah Beanpole,’’ says I, out loud, 
‘‘you’ve been to the Opera! The buildin’ 
beats our meeting-house holler, by a thousand 
per cent., but the singing don’t begin to come 
to it. Kitty and me can beat your hull furrin 
Italian nonsense.”’ 

When we got back, I thanked my acquaint- 
ance, but he said that he ought to thank me— 
the pleasure of my company had more’n paid 
him. I larfed, and told him it was the first 
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time I ’dever been flattered to believe my com- 
pany was worth a dollar an evening. Then he 
and the rest of ’em said it was worth more’n 
the Opera, ’cause they hadn’t seen so much of 
it; and they was making all kinds of perlite 
speeches, and being very impressive with their 
good-nights, till finally says I— 

**Good-night, gentlemen. I’ve no doubt 
I’ve afforded you considerable amusement. 
It’s worth a dollar a night to laugh behind a 
feller’s back. I ain’t obliged to have eyes be- 
hind, though; specially when I see the sights 
for nothing. _Whenever you want to take me 
out at your own expense, you ’ll ‘ind me on 
hand. You can make as much as you've a 
mind to out of me, and I’ll call it a fair bar- 
gain. You know us down-easters is famous for 
tradin’.’”? So we went to bed, scarcely knowing 
which had got the best of it. 

I don’t want to be too tejus, and I must try 
and get to the widow as quick as possible. If 
anybody had a-told me, when I parted from 
Kitty Caraway to be gone but a little over a 
fortnight, that I ’d get into trouble with another 
woman, a widow at that, before I see her again, 
I’d have resented it by knocking him down. 
O landy! but I won’t anticipate. 

It didn’t take me so long to buy my goods as 
I expected ; I1’d got the most of that job off my 
hands the first week. It was mighty nice to 
be eatin’ ice cream every day; but it was ex- 
pensive ; and as I found I’d be likely to be 
detained two weeks for that robbery case, I 
concluded to move my traps to a genteel board- 
ing place, and I got recommended to a very 
respectable one on Bleeker St., which I liked 
very much ; the vittals was extra and the com- 
pany agreeable. 

When I sot down to tea the first day, there 
was only about a dozen to the table. Right 
opposite me was a rather good-lookin’ female, 
and next to her a little girl about ten years 
old or more. The child was as humbly as a 
mud-fence and as pert as she was humbly. To 
think of my being stepfather to that imp! but, 
as I said before, I musn’t anticipate. 

There was plenty of talk around the table. 
The boarders seemed to know each other and 
to be sociable; as I was the only stranger, 
some of them made a few remarks to me, to 
make me feel to home; and as I’m naturally 
talkative, and had nothing to be ashamed of, 
by the time supper was over they knew pretty 
much who I was, where I come from, and’ what 
my business was. The female opposite did 
as much talking as all the rest of us jined to- 
gether. I looked at her a good deal, for there 
VOL. LxV.—20 





was a sort of an WV. B. (take partickelar notice) 
air about her—as if she wanted us to mind her 
red cheeks and her black curls; while her 
sweet voice was as insinuatin’ as maple sirrup 
into a warm biscuit. 

‘*So you are really from the country, Mr. 
Beanpole; I’m so glad to hear it. I adore the 
country. Isn’t that where the lambs and the 
honey come from?’ with such an innocent 
little air, you ’d a-took her to be about fifteen 
year old—and to save my gizzard I couldn’t 
make a guessat herage. She appeared generally 
about twenty, and particularly as much as ten 
years older. 

‘‘Yes, ma’am,’’ said I, ‘‘and the green- 
horns.’’ 

‘‘La, Mr. Beanpole, you’re so funny. But 
there ’s nothing green about you, and you know 
it. If you hadn’t told us, we’d never have 
dreamed but what you were one of us—to the 
manor boru.”’ 

The fact is, she said this as frank as if she ’d 
been speaking in meeting ; and I couldn’t help 
more’n half believing her; bekase I hadn’t 
stopped with buying a new hat. I’d gone toa 
tremendous big tailor’s shop, and got me a new 
suit complete, the very latest rig, so that if I had 
not been about a foot taller, and tanned a leetle 
brown, and my gloves and boots about as big 
again, I’d a been the exact profile of the chap 
to the St. Nicholas who took me to the Opera. 
I had to take a small coruer off my business 
capital to do it; but I argued that it was no 
loss in the end, as I should have to have a new 
suit when I got married ; and I shouldn’t wear 
these things in Beanville till I stood up with 
Kitty. So that when the ruther gook-lookin’ 
female opposite me expressed herself so can- 
didly, I gave her credit for being very discrim- 
inating. 

‘*T hope he ’ll prove to be as sharp as some 
of us city fellows,’’ remarked a person who,sot 
along side of me; at which the rest of ’em all 
laughed, except the widow, who colored up, 
and looked mad. The next minute she got 
sweeter ’n ever, continuing to me— ‘ 

‘* I’m so fond of the dear little lambs.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ put in the same chap, whom I felt 
like thrashing for his sass, ‘‘ I’ve observed you 
was very fond of ’em—spring lambs, roasted, 
with sparrow-grass and green-pease. They are 
dear little things, twenty cents a pound, isn’t 
it, Mrs. Butterby ?”’ 

“ Twenty-cents, ”’ echoed the landlady with a 
sigh. I could see she was reckonin’ up the 
cost of having to have it for dinner some day. 

**You don’t say so,”’ says I; ‘‘ why it don’t 
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bring sixpence in the country. 1’Ill tel! you 
what I ’ll do, when I get home, Mrs. Butterby. 
The railroad passes through our town; I’ll have 
a nice lamb dressed early in the morning, and 
you ’ll get it the same night. Do you think it 
would keep ?’’ 

** Well, if you should pick out a cool day, I 
should say it would, and be a great treat to us. 
You ’re very civil to think of it.’’ 

‘*No trouble at all,” said I, “and Ill just 
chuck in a peck of shelled peas.” 

‘* How delightful that will be,’’ said the black- 
eyed female, clapping her hands. 

‘* What, ma?” spoke up the freckle-faced 
child alongside. 

‘*Real spring lamb, from the country, my 
sweet.”’ 

I confess I looked a little surprised when the 
young one called her ma; but just then the 
folks rose up from the table, and I went along 
into the parlor, as the landlady told me to, with 
some of the rest, who mostly went up to their 
rooms before long, except the widow, which I 
soon found out she was, and her daughter. 

‘*You must be real lonesome, here in the 
city,’’ says she, as soon as the rest had cleared 
out. ‘Are you going out to spend the eve- 
ning ?”’ 

**T don’t know as I shall,’’ says I; “‘I’ve 
been around pretty well. Father don’t approve 
of my going to te theatre, and I wouldn’t give 
twenty-five cents to go to the Opera again, let 
alone a dollar. I wish some of them wizards 
was performing now.”’ 

‘*T wish they was, for your sake,’’ says she. 
**Some of their tricks are very curious’’ (they 
warn’t half as curious as some of hers, but it 
took time to find that out). “If you’re not 
going out, I don’t mind staying down awhile to 
keep your company. Ah, Mr. Beanpole, I’ve 
suffered so much from loneliness myself that I 
know what it is to pity any one who appears 
so!” 

*?Tis ruther bad to be lonesome,”’ says I. 

‘*Tell me, now, candidly, Mr. Beanpole,”’ 
says she, stopping walking back and forth 
across the carpet, right in front of me, and 
smiling at me, while she put one little hand on 
top of her young one’s head, ‘‘ wasn’t you 
somewhat surprised when you heard this great 
girl call me mother? Strangers usually are. 
She’s so large of herage. She iooks eleven, 
but she’s only a little past nine.’’ Here the 
child squinched, and kind of winked at me, 
which I thought was very imperlite. ‘I was 
married very young—very, very young, Mr. 
Beanpole—a mere child, scarcely fifteen. And 





though Mr. Mousetrap was a good husband, he 
was a great deal older than me; and I was not 
fitted at that tender age to make a proper choice. 
He was a good husband, but he did not answer 
to all the bubbling aspirations of an ardent 
heart. Ah no! those have ever been repressed 
in me, waiting till some congenial heart should 
summon them to bloom. They are still in the 
bud, still in the bud. Mr. Mousetrap has been 
dead five years. He died leaving me a compe- 
tency (which she didn’t say was on its last 
legs) and this sweet child. She has her father’s 
amiable disposition, and his looks. She doesn’t 
resemble me; do you think she does?”’ 

** Not a bit, ma’am,”’ said I, honestly, feeling 
a little queer at the turn the talk was taking, 
and wondering what Kitty would say to hear 
such fine talk. 

‘*Araminta, my sweet, play something for 
the gentleman.” 

The child flirted off to a pianer which stood 
in the room, and played and sung two or three 
pieces as hard as she could. I'll own that she 
did play rather remarkable for her age, though 
her voice warn’t in no way musical. 

**Wouldn’t it be delightful to have such a 
fairy in one’s home, dispensing music and in- 
nocence!’’ said the fond mother, when she 
stopped. ‘‘If she should ever have another 
father, I trust she will prove as much of a trea- 
sure to him as she has to me.’’ 

‘*T hope so, ma’am,’’ said I, not knowing what 
else to say; being but just turned of twenty- 
one myself, and the child being half that, Zdid 
not fe 1 specially fatherly, though I did feel a 
little curious. 

‘Kiss the gentleman gocd-night, and go up 
to your bed, my angel,’’ continued the mother. 

**T don’t want to go to bed.”’ 

‘** Kiss the gentleman good-night, my angel.’’ 

Here the widow’s voice was as calm and 
sweet as a summer morning; but it ’peared to 
me to insinuate a whippin’ up stairs if it wasn’t 
obeyed ; so the girl scowled and twisted, and 
finally came up and stuck up her mouth, and I 
give her a smack, seeing I couldn’t help it, and 
as I did so, she whispered— 

‘Mother ’s setting her trap now,’ and then 
she laughed and run off. 


Kinp words produce their own image on men’s 
souls: and a beautiful image it is. Theysmooth, 
and quiet, and comfort the hearer. They shame 
him out of his sour, and morose, and unkind 
feelings. We have not yet begun to use kind 
words in such abundance as they ought to be 
used. 
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ROMANCE OF OLD LETTERS. 


BY HARRY HAREWOOD LEECH. 


[GERTRUDE MELROSE TO BESSIE BREEME.] 
** Daring Hovsz,” April 4, 18—. 

My own sweer Bessiz: Here I am at home 
again, after my visit to the city, and I am sure 
it always makes me glad to leave the dusty 
thoroughfares and come back to dear old ram- 
bling Darling House, because one can put their 
hands out of the windows and pluck flowers 
which trail alongside the walls; and then you 
know one need not eternally have on one’s 
prettiest dress, and can indulge in comfortable 
wrappers and wide-brimmed flats without fear 
of criticism. O you dear old Bess! so far away 
from us now; how you would have laughed to 
see with what positive enthusiasm I hailed our 
plain, old-fashioned wagon at the station, and 
how I hugged ‘‘ Black Dick’’ around the neck, 
and carried off all the dust from his shaggy 
mane on my bran-new moire. After all, Bess, 
Cousin Julia’s brilliant parties, morning callers, 
and monotonous splendor soon wearied me, and 
I discovered there was far more freshness and 
variety even in our stupid country beaux than 
the male circle with whom I was so unfortunate 
as to meet at all of Cousin Julia’s parties, who 
dressed the same, danced alike, passed the same 
dreary compliments, indulged_in exactly simi- 
lar jokes, all being undeniably well bred and 
well fed, like father’s calves, and none of them 
could ever be accused of originality, for each 
one was a type of the genus bore, which histo- 
rians tell us was no curiosity as far back as the 
Sixteenth Century. The day before I left the 
city I had a caller whom I least expected, no 
less a person than your old country beau, 
Jasper Redface, and I assure you he looked 
just as blooming as when he accompanied you 
on those exceedingly sentimental walks at 
Darling House. I knew precisely his errand, 
Bess, which was to inquire after you; and the 
poor fellow squirmed through our interview 
like a worm impaled upon a pin, but not a word 
about you until he had taken his hat and cane 
in the hall and had said ‘‘ good-by ;’’ then he 
turned as carelessly as possible, and his face 
became a bright purple, and the skin looked as 
though it was about to burst, and he stam- 
mered— 

‘Oh, Miss Gertrude, I had nearly forgotten. 
How is your friend Miss—Miss Bessie Fern- 
leaf ?”? 





I gave him all the information in my power, 
his symptoms becoming more alarming every 
moment, until at last he burst out spasmodic- 
ally— 

**Glad to hear it! Oyes! Please give her 
my lo—No, oh, respects! ’Hem, I often think 
of her—I mean—yes, you know—Darling 
House!’? And he made a bound for the door 
like a crazy man; I suppose he felt like choking 
(I am sure he looked like it), and needed the 
fresh air. 

I really believe the man is dying for love of 
you, you little coquette; and John Graven, 
Julia’s husband, you know, says he is looked 
upon at his club as a pattern of honor and high 
manhood, and has beside made a large fortune 
in some Ki-my-eye-bouk-So-Muchso Stock Com- 
pany. It’s a great pity, isn’t it, that these 
very noble men, and so rich, too, should have 
such red faces, select such poor tailors, and 
know so little what to do with their legs and 
hands when they are in ladies’ society. But 
seriously, Bess, I am no match-maker, as you 
know, yet I think Mr. Redface deeply in love 
with you, and I cannot refrain from admiring 
his many good qualities ; so if some day a pro- 
posal should come to you, although it might be 
written on bill paper, and have the firm’s stamp 
on the edge, I should not advise you to reject 
it hastily, and I am so anxious for my darling 
Bessie’s happiness ! 

Now I must tell you of an adventure I had 
the very day I left town. I was going down 
B street, and as it was raining slightly, I 
carried an umbrella. As I turned the corner 
of South there was such a number of persons 
about the newspaper office I could scarcely get 
along, and stood a: moment hesitating whether 
I should cross the street, when my attention 
was arrested by one of those scenes which one 
can always see in cities to awaken strong emo- 
tions of sorrow, anger, or pity. In this case the 
latter sensation predominated at that moment. 
A little ragged urchin stood upon the curbstone 
with a small bundle of papers in his hand. He 
could not have been more than eight years of 
age, and he cried his papers in a small, weak, 
and very sweet childish voice, which was 
drowned in the hum of the crowd. I went 
toward the child, intending to give him a few 
pennies, for he looked so little and weak as he 
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stood there amid the crowding of men and the 
roar of wheels beside him, but before I reached 
him a large boy, perhaps fourteen years of age, 
came along and struck the poor child a blow 
right in the face, which sent him reeling into 
the gutter; he quickly snatched the papers 
from the little fellow and was out of sight in 
the crowd. The child’s cries were piteous, but 
searcely was he down before a young gentle- 
man, who emerged from the crowd, snatched 
him up and was soothing the little chap as 
gently as a woman would. I watched the man 
as he asked the boy some questions, which 
were sobbingly answered, and then he took him 
by the hand, led him into the newspaper office, 
and in a few seconds the child came out with a 
smiling face, on which the recent tears were 
not yet dried; in his arms he carried a bundle 
of papers twice as many as those which had 
been stolen from him, and when the kind gen- 
tleman left him the boy had several small 
pieces of money beside which he was putting 
carefully away in the pockets of a jacket which 
was almost large enough for father. You may 
be sure I was touched by this act of quiet 
benevolence, and watched keenly the man 
amongst a thousand who could be so tender 
and manly. He was young, and very hand- 
some, dressed in deep black, which made his 
face look paler from the contrast, and better 
than all there was an expression of such rare 
sweetness and gentleness lingering about the 
mouth that I thought at once of some of those 
pictures of the angels by Leonardo da Vinci. 
A moment after I lost him inthe crowd. ‘By 
their works ye shall know them.’”’ I would 
give a good deal, Bess, to know that man’s 
history. I am sure there have been trials which 
have chastened that life, temptations which 
have beset, and victories which have been 
achieved. Whata grand study one human life 
is! How sweet a reward to that man’s soul 
must have been the simple consciousness of 
such an action! But I have exhausted my 
paper almost, and you must wait for my next 
letter to give you details about ‘‘ Darling House”’ 
friends, and all their dvings, The people here- 
abouts have gone demented over the new 
minister who has arrived since my departure 
for the city. He is unmarried, I believe, and 
that may account for the enthusiasm of all the 
spinsters. I shall hear him to-morrow, and 
suppose I shall have the pleasure of listening 
to one of Butcher’s sermons, copied entire from 
his book. If I do, you may be sure he shall 
know he is detected, and see if he will have the 
grace to acknowledge it as readily as Parson 








Wilcox. Jeannette sends you a little wreath 
of her early spring flowers in this, and I send 
of course a thousand kisses. Some writer has 
said: ‘* What can equal the grace of a woman’s 
letter?’ If you cannot find any such quality 
in mine, be sure you will plenty of love. Write 
at once to your loving GERTRUDE. 


[JOHN BAYNARD TO FRANK RESTIVE.] 


‘* Sweet-Airn ParsonaGeE,”’ 
April 14, 18—. 

My Dear Frayx: This is almost the first 
leisure moment I have been able to snatch 
since I came to W and my charming little 
Sweet-Air Parsonage, and it shall be dedicated 
to you my best of friends. I shall be able 
generally to describe this beautiful village of 
WwW in a few words. It slumbers on the 
skirts of two heavily-wooded, ‘‘ heaven-kissing 
hills,’? the hem of whose garment is a sweet 
stream ’broidered with graceful trees, which 
droop over it as fond young mothers over their 
children. There are fine houses on both sides 
of the wide street which runs through the cen- 
tre of W: ; one public house which fulfils 
the purpose of accommodating travellers, with- 
out being (as so many taverns in our country 
towns are) a rendezvous for dissolute young 
men, gilded snares for thethoughtless. At the 
back of the village the sharp spire of our modest 
little church rises, and when upon a Sabbath 
morning I repair thither and look from the 
eminence over the village, seeing the little pro- 
cessions of gray-headed men and children, 
matrons and maids, all wending their way 
from the several points to the church, it fills 
my heart with a great joy which it has not 
known for years. No pomp; no display; no 
driving up to the door purse proud men with 
flaunting women and liveried servants as in the 
great town I have left behind me (I hope, for- 
ever!), but only the simple villagers, with 
prayers upon their lips and blessings upon God 
for the smiles of His sunlight. These are the 
people, dear Frank, to whom I am allowed to 
preach, whose lives are pure, and whose faith 
could ‘‘remove mountains.”” I am carried 
back to the days of the old Scotch Covenanters 
as I mingle amongst these honest folk with 
their primitive ways. 

There are some few persons in W: of 
large wealth and liberal education. Amongst 
the number I have been most pleased with a 
gentleman by the name of Melrose, a widower, 
with one daughter; the latter I have never 
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seen. He is a person of culture, and has most 
kindly given me access to his fine library at 
Darling House ; and what with drawing upon 
this fund of unceasing pleasure, attending 
meetings for prayer during the week-day eve- 
nings, visiting many of the poor of my parish, 
and occasionally throwing a fly in the stream 
for the ‘‘speckle-bellied trout,’’ my time, as you 
may suppose, is fully occupied. I think often, 
my dear Frank, if I had you with me here I 
could be as happy as anywhere upon the earth ; 
I have wrestled with my sorrows, but sometimes 
the bitter night settles down upon my heart, 
and the travails of my life would well-nigh 
overwhelm me were it not for the faith which 
strengthens, and the unseen hand which up- 
holds me. In His good time, O Frank! until 
then—but why can you not cease your travel- 
ling? Are you condemned as the Wandering 
Jew, or the Ghost in Hamlet, my dear boy? 
Come see me in pretty W , and say, that 
in the still twilight, the sultry noon, or the rosy 
dawn, the country hereabouts forms as pretty 
pictures as your famous scenes in Savoy or 
Lombardy. Come, if only to cheer me, for it 
is a lonely lot when a man cannot turn to one 
being on the earth and be certain of sympathy 
andlove. * + » * > * 

Good-night, good-by, boy Frank, if not by 
blood, younger brother by ties of sweet hu 
manity! God keep you! Write soon, way- 
ward wanderer, to your brother, 

Joun Baynarp. 


Direct to W P. O., M Co. 


[JOHN BAYNARD TO FRANK RESTIVE.] 


‘* Sweet Air PARSONAGE,”’ 
April 17, 18—. 

My Dear Franx: Your letter was placed in 
my hands just after I had mailed one to you. 
* * * # * * * ITtold you in my last a 
gentleman by the name of Melrose had been 
most kind tome. At church, yesterday, I was 
introduced to his daughter, Miss Gertrude. She 
is a most sweet-looking young lady, with a trifie 
too much pride, perhaps, as evinced by her 
strict association with those of her own caste, 
but undeniably kind-hearted, for she was most 
liberal in her subscription to a charity to assist 
an aged couple who had lost their dwelling and 
furniture by fire, and ‘‘ Charity covers a multi- 
tude,’ ete. And now I want you, dear Frank, 
with your ample means, to send me also a sum 
for their assistance. I send the subscription 
paper in this, with a full account of their mis- 
20% 





fortune. I know my wishes in these respects, 


my dear boy, almost amount to commands, but 
forgive your exacting brother, 


JOouN. 


(FRANK RESTIVE TO JOHN BAYNARD.] 
‘* CastLE SOMEWHERES.”’ 
Nowheres in Particular, May 1, 18—. 

You Dear otp Saint Jack: Here’s a check 
for a hundred (100) dollars for the folks who 
had the good luck to have their rickety cottage 
burned down, and who no doubt are making a 
fortune out of your credulity. Draw the money 
from town at once, or I will stop payment. I 
hav’n’t heard from you for ten days, and I 
therefore conclude that either you are lying ill, 
poorly fed and nursed, are writing a volume of 
black and blue poems, or that some of the 
barbarians amongst whom you are located have 
murdered you for your patent trout hooks, pre- 
vious to canonizing you. I am coming post- 
haste to rescue you from your self-imposed 
obscurity, and I would respectfully suggest 
that any old women who happen to be rheu- 
matic, any old men whose ‘‘ occupation ’s gone,’? 
poor farmers with large families, heads of ‘‘ Dor- 
cas Societies,’’ ‘Sewing Circles,’’ and ‘‘ Asso- 
ciations for the relief of the Ne-grow SoAf- 
Rica’’ will be collected at your earliest conve- 
nience, with their petitions signed, sealed, and 
sworn to, when I shall be happy to settle with 
them on the best terms, and humbly pray for 
their patronage ever after, etc. 

Get ready for a pleasure jaunt to the Orkneys, 
and believe me to be very sincerely your friend 
and well-wisher, and so forth, and 

Frank REsTIVvVE. 

My P. O. is Nomattertillwemeet. 


[GERTRUDE MELROSE TO BESSIE BREEME.] 

‘*Daruine Hovuse,’’? May 12, 18—. 
My own Sweet Bess: I received your letter, 
so full of deserved chiding, and will try, in the 
future, never to merit charges of imprompti- 
tude again. My excuses of course are good ones. 
Visitors at Darling House, rides to Glen Falls, 
and duties of charity. But I have so much to 
say to you that I will not occupy space by mere 
excuses, which I think are too formal for you 
and me; and I am sure I shall give you a sur- 
prise which is worth something always in a 
letter. Well, to begin: I went to church two 
Sabbaths ago to hear the new preacher, who 
had taken the hearts of the whole village by 
storm. It was a sweet morning, quite warm, 
and as we took our seats in the church, the 
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fragrance of the early flowers floated in at the 
open windows, and the songs of the birds were 
heard in the pauses of the music from the 
organ. One of Beethoven’s Symphonies (No. 
5, I think) was being played, and the congre- 
gation were hushed to utter silence by its sad 
and tender changes; now the grand swells, 
like unto passionate voices, sinking slowly into 
lullabies soothing and caressing, while an un- 
accountable sorrow seemed to steal through all 
as if angels were sobbing in sympathy with 
griefs they were powerless to assuage. The 
sunlight came into the building, rosy and mel- 
lowed, through the rich stained glass, and my 
senses seemed to swim in ecstasy with the rich 
music, which woke responsive chords of har- 
mony in my own bosom. The breath of the 
flowers, and the faintly heard chorus of the 
birds without, who were revelling in the warm 
sunlight, all begot a dreamy repose, from which 
I was awakened by the sound of a sweet, sono- 
rous voice giving out this text :— 

‘* Suffer little children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not: for of such is the kingdom of 
Heaven !”’ 

I was not unpleasantly disturbed by the in- 
terruption ; for the voice seemed but an added 


grander melody to the symphony which had 
just tremblingly died. But imagine my sur- 
prise when I recognized in the young minister 
the same man whom I observed in the city 
street give the little newspaper boy charity. 
You may well imagine that I listened to his 


sermon with unusual interest. His eloquence 
was wonderful; his pale face was illuminated 
with a holy light as he proceeded, and I could 
feel that here indeed was a man whose heart 
was burning with the pure fires of Christianity. 
His words were fervid, though simple ; he dealt 
in no abstruse parables, but sought, by using 
the lessons taught us in our common, everyday 
lives, to impress truths of Gods mercy, wisdom 
and righteousness upon all alike. When he 
spoke of little children you could see the man’s 
large tender nature well up into his eyes and 
gush out in his mellow voice. I saw mothers 
blessing him as they pressed their little ones 
more closely to their sides; and tearful eyes 
all around me showed how deeply the words of 
the young Pastor had affected the many. 

After the sermon was over father introduced 
him to me, and I found him as gentle and un- 
ostentatious in his bearing towards his hum- 
blest parishioner as toward the most influential 
persons of W . I told father, when we 
arrived at Darling House, of the affair of the 
newspaper boy, and he said, ‘‘that since Mr. 











Baynard (John Baynard, I think) had been in- 
stalled at ‘Sweet Air,’ he has acted the part 
of a Samaritan, spending much of his time 
amongst the poor and sick, relieving their dis- 
tresses, and appealing to the more wealthy in- 
habitants for aid to alleviate their sufferings.” 
But I have filled my sheet. Good-by, dear 
Bessie ; I shall perhaps have more to write in 
a day or two; until then accept the love and 
kisses of GERTRUDE. 


[GERTRUDE MELROSE TO BESSIE BREEME.] 


**Daruine House,’ June 21, 18—. 

O Bessie! dearest child! how can I tell you 
all through my smiles and tears? Is this the 
same old Darling House, with its straggling 
gardens and shadowy walks behind it? Or is 
it some fairy palace with its marble bases, 
carved pillars, glittering domes, a temple of 
‘*frozen music’’ as Lady Blessington (I think) 
said? But, sweet child, you will think Ger- 
trude has returned to her mad-cap days of eight 
years agone, or else has wandered beneath the 
moon too much. Neither, Bessie, neither! I 
have only been smitten with a wand in the 
hands of a child, a boy-god, whose name is 
Cupid; and your Gerty is a promised wife. 
So, puss, she will be married before you yet. 
You are the first to whom I have spoken or 
written, Bessie. ‘‘ Whois the man?’’ I hear 
you ask. ‘John Baynard,’’ I answer. I can- 
not write particulars now, sweet friend. Come 
to me at once. If you only knew his sad his- 
tory you would weep, Bessie, asI did. Father, 
mother, and brothers dying, leaving him with 
one delicate sister to battle with the world 
alone and in poverty. The noble struggles of 
that brave heart till his only love, his darling 
sister’s death left him almost heart-broken and 
in debt. Oh, it is a sad story? The proud 
youth working in a menial capacity until he 
was freed from the debtor’s bonds, then work- 
ing or rather fighting his way through college 
until he met with a friend (one Frank Restive), 
younger than himself, who stood shoulder to 
shoulder with him till the goal of his ambition 
was reached. But come, Bessie, come, and 
hear the story from the lips of, yours as ever, 

Gerry. 


[FRANK RESTIVE TO HIS BROTHER REUBEN.] 


‘*Sweer Arr Paxrsonace,’’ July 4, 18—. 
Dear otp Systematic Revse: Whew! what 
arumpus you made about my clearing away 
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from civilization without letting you know any- 
thing about it. ‘‘ Are you your brother’s keep- 
er?’ If so, you are the most unenviable dog 
in Christendom. Now as to where I am, and 
what Iamdoing. I am down here with parson 
John, am riding all the break-neck horses in 
the country, bringing lots of scandal upon 
‘*Sweet-Air” parsonage. To-day being ‘‘the 
glorious Fourth,” I have just ordered a box of 
the best Chinese fire-crackers from town, and 
have hired three little devils to throw them 
into the windows of the room where the Dorcas 
Society meets this evening. This venerable 
and ancient assembly is composed chiefly of 
old maids, and I shall be there with parson 
John (as innocent as a lamb he is) to see the 
fan. I wish you could get me out a box of 
Spanish Fire in time to add to the entertain- 
ment. Ha! ha! I can enjoy in prospective 
your look of horror! The only things I want 
at present are the following, to wit: One check 
on Wriggles & Co. for $500; two dozen Bell’s 
patent trout flies; one demijohn of good brandy 
for medicinal purposes (must be pure), ard 
about a dozen or two clean shirts—the old 
women up here wash clothes in muddy water, 
starch them with potatoes, and iron them 
with—Oh, there goes Miss Bessie Breeme! 
Wait a moment, systematic brother, I’m going 
to propose to that young lady. * * * 
* * * * x & x + * 
It’s un fait accompli, brother Reube! Ho! 
ho! won’t you come out tothe wedding? Par- 
son John is to marry the belle of W , Miss 
Gertrude Melrose, and the same day (D. V.) 
your graceless brother will be ‘‘ united in the 
holy bands,’’ etc. to her friend, Miss Bessie 
Breeme. Won’t you think it strange I did not 
consult you, Reube? Now if you get cross 
and don’t send me plenty of money I’ll settle 
up accounts with you at once, and take my 
bride on a little pleasure trip to Kamtschatka, 
China, or some other equally pleasant summer 
resort. I’m in great spirits, as you may suppose, 
so you may omit the demijohn of brandy which 
I wished you to forward. Who do you think 
was an old beau of my wife—that is to be? 
Why, Jasper Redface, your old partner. Think 
of Red and I being rivals. It’s too good! So, 
good-by; I shall expect you down in the first 
train to-morrow. Your graceless brother, 
FRANK. 


All that is necessary to the dénouement is to 
show you this slip of paper, reader :— 


** Married: On the sixth day of September, 
by the venerable Bishop W——n, Rev. John 





Baynard, of ‘Sweet Air,’ to Miss Gertrude 
Melrose, of ‘ Darling House,’ W Also, 
at the same time, Frank Restive, Esq., of Four 
Corners, to Miss Bessie Breeme, daughter of 
the Hon. Caleb Breeme, of Morristown.’’ 





RUSTIC BOXES, BASKETS, ETC., FOR COT- 
TAGE WINDOWS AND GARDENS. 


For our own part we can imagine nothing so 
effective, yet so pretty and simple, and that 
would tend to alter the appearance of a cottage 
front, as a rustic vase for the centre of the gar- 
den, or boxes and hanging baskets of a like 
description for the windows; and such being 
our idea upon the subject, we have taken the 
liberty of giving three designs, which of course 


may be altered to suit the taste of our readers. 
These, when properly filled with fuchsias, gera- 
niums, calceolarias, etc., in the centre, and 
plants of a drooping kind round the sides, give 
an appearance that only requires to be seen to 
be duly appreciated. These several ornaments, 
as the illustrations will show, are of easy con- 


struction, being composed or fashioned entirely 
of rough pieces of wood, or, more correctly 
speaking, of branches with the bark on; such 
being the case, it only requires a little ingenu- 
ity, a little patience, and a little forethought, 
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to build them, if we may so term it. As we 
have said before, if the shapes which we have 
given to explain our notions be not approved of, 
any other may be substituted to meet the fancy 
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of the designer. The shape fixed upon should 
be first of all formed of deal planking, and after- 
wards covered with the rough branches, which 
being first cut in half, will present a flat side, 
which flat side may be tacked upon the shape 
justalluded to. Having accomplished your task, 
let the boxes, baskets, or vases be filled with a 
compost of three parts of good turfy loam, and 
one of thoroughly rotted manure, well mixed 
together, and then fill them with any of the 
following plants, namely: for the centre—Fuch- 
sias, calceolarias, geraniums, cinerarias, China 
roses, petunias, or, indeed, any others of erect 
growth; while for the sides, mignionette, petu- 
nias, verbenas, Mimulus Moschatus, Lopho- 
spurmum Scandens, Lophospurmum Jacksonii, 
nasturtiums, Tropeolum Canariensis, Nemo- 
phila Insignis, Murianda Barclayana, etc., are 
subjects well adapted to the purpose. 





THE ROSE WHICH OUR DARLING 
PLANTED. 


BY ELEANOR C. DONNELLY. 


Tue light streams in through the crystal pane, 
Through the emerald screen of the painted lattice ; 
The wind blows cool with a far-off rain, 
Through the leaves of the near clematis ; 
But my eyes grow heavy with coming tears, 
And my heart with a memory sad is haunted, 
When unto the casement low I turn, 
And down in the garden paths discern 
The rose which our darling planted. 


I can see her yet. (Was it yesterday? 
Or is there a record, for those who scan it, 
On the mossy tomb in the church-yard gray, 
With tea years’ growth on the granite?). 





I can see her yet, as she stood that morn, 

(God grant that the memory ne’er may moulder!) 
With her childish dress in its folds unworn, 
With her simple hat and her hair unshorn, 

Let loose on her dimpled shoulder. 


And her two small hands (did they touch me then ?) 
How they trembled over the garden harrow, 
She was ever a tiny, fragile wren, 
Our youngest born—our Caro’ ; 
I could hear her laugh (where I stood apart, 
With my lattice blinds in the sunlight slanted) 
As she followed the gardener, hale and gray, 
And busied herself in her graceful way, 
O’er the rose which her young hands planted. 


That scene is framed, like a picture fair, 
Apart in my heart, for its beauty singled, 

The child's bright locks and the man’s white hair 
O’er the rose-bush strangely mingled ; 

The dreamy stretch of the garden-walks, 

The flowers the soft spring light was kissing, 
They are all in my heart’s fair dream outspread, 
But the picture, withal, lies dumb and dead, 

For the voice and the laugh are missing! 


She leaned on my knee when she wandered in, 
The tools cast by and the labor ended, 

And the lily, which paled in her fragile skin, 
With the hectic rose was blended, 

As she lifted her face, and the artless words 

Through the tender line of her lips were panted : 
“if I die ere the blossoms hang round and red, 
You must take good care of my rose,”’ she said, 

‘‘The rose which your darling planted !"’ 


There was need of her caution—my child! my child! 
There was need of her forethought, pure and tender, 
For the months rolled by and the rose ran wild, 
And the child-form, frail and slender, 
Lay pallid and chill in a rosewood shell 
With satin pillow and siiver handles, 
And the violet eyes and the graceful lips 
Brightened no more through their death-eclipse, 
In the light of the waxen candles. 


It is more like a dream than a cruel truth, 

That black-robed train thro’ the willows winding, 

That bell which tolled with a touch of ruth, 

While the tears came salt and blinding ; 

I may cover my anguish up and smile, 

But my soul with that wretched dream is haunted, 
When I watch, as now, with a quicken’d breath, 
The monument sacred to love and death, 

The rose which our darling planted! 





Tue Wortp’s Compassion.— When the world 


condescends to compassion, what execration is 
equal to it? 


How beautifully it draws up the 
full indictment of your failings, that it may 
extend its clemency to each! How carefully 
does it discriminate between your depravity 
and your weakness, that it may not wrong you! 
But how cutting is the hopefulness it expresses 
for your future, by suggesting some impassable 
road for your reformation ! 
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FROM MAY TILL NOVEMBER. 


BY MISS MARY DURFEE, 


(Continued from page 179.) 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Wuew Comfort Moore found me, that August 
evening, standing in awkward waiting, with 
my cumbrous luggage which the gruff coach- 
man had carelessly plumped by my side at her 
door, hospitable, as was surely presumed by 
the unceremonious departure of the great rum- 
bling vehicle, it may well have occasioned her 
a little surprise. But she was a woman of quiet 
habits, and merely welcomed me with a glad 
embrace, saying, as we jointly tugged the 
heavy trunk to the chambers that constituted 
her rather straitened abode: ‘‘ How kind you 
are to look me up! I’ve been thinking about 
you a great deal, but they wouldn’t give me 
time to come and see you. I’ve been so hur- 
ried all summer. Welcome words were these 
to me, fearful as I had been that in claiming 
direction and assistance at her hands, I might 
thereby be robbing her of a scanty employment. 

‘There! Let me take your bonnet. Oh, 
here, this is your room,’’ leading me to a small 
bedroom opening out of the apartment that 
served for parlor, sitting, and dining-room. 

She left me to refresh myself after the dusty 
drive I had been taking; and while I cooled 
my heated face with the pure water she had 
provided, and restored my coiffure, disordered 
by the jolting travel, I listened to her brisk 
movements in and out of the adjoining room, 
where she was setting the comfortable tea, with 
much dreamy wonder at a life so cheery, and 
so apparently sufficing amid its humbleness. 
I had never visited Comfort Moore before, and 
had been accustomed to look with respectful 
commiseration upon her narrowed and barren 
corner of life. Such, hitherto, it had appeared 
from my point of view; but as there came to 
me this evening the vision of unpretending, 
healthful industry, the simple, contented ful- 
filment of all the more overt ends of this our 
life of probation—or infancy, more properly—I 
wondered if it were not truly the life of wisdom 
as of nature, this uiter oblivion of restless, 
ambitious self-hood, this thrifty abandonment 
to merely present influences and present needs. 
Ah, the broad margin to that phrase, present 
needs ! 

The little home with its furnishing, most 
homely, but answering all rational wants, 





brought to me in somewhat grotesque associa- 
tion the swallow’s nest among the rafters, the 
squirrel’s retreat in the old walnut, the clam 
in his loamy bed, the muscle in his pebbly rift, 
the purple wild pea and trailing pink bells hard 
by. Doubtless, I said, such is the true life, an 
unsought, inevitable, simply natural growth. 
Such is the proper life, if— 

‘Come, Avis. I must have had a presenti- 
ment you were to be here to-night; I delayed 
my tea so unreasonably; and, moreover, see, 
I for a wonder picked up some fresh berries, so 
that you will not be condemned quite to bread 
alone.”’ 

It was, as I have hinted, a comfortable meal ; 
good, sweet bread and cakes, with the added 
luxury of the berries, and we took our tea from 
quaint old porcelain, the remains of a. famous 
tea-service, gilt-bauded and gilt-initialed, to 
the order of a great-grandfather of my hostess. 

I could not talk. Consciousness of the mo- 
tive which had occasioned my unexpected ad- 
vent at Moorville, consciousness that I was by 
my silence maintaining something like a false 
position embarrassed and kept me still silent, 
revolving how I could best unfold to my friend 
the change in my circumstances, and my de- 
mand upon her sympathy. Though quiet and 
carefully unobtrusive, Comfort was sufficiently 
social in her nature, and, without appearing 
to notice any unusual taciturnity on my part, 
took upon herself the burden of conversa- 
tion. I answered when it seemed needful, but 
hardly knew what she was saying until her 
course of remark had a bearing upon my own 
train of thought. We were just rising from the 
table— 

** As I told you, I intended to come to Robin- 
ton this summer. I would have assisted you, 
you know. But do you know the Kents? Of 
course not. Well, Georgy Kent is to be married 
next month; she goes to Europe, too, and I 
have had a world of work from her. Weddings, 
weddings! But I shall have done with Georgy 
in time for the next—ah !”’ 

Something in my face or manner acted as a 
sudden check to the speaker; she fell into a 
meditative mood, glancing furtively from time 
to time at myself as she gathered up the cups, 
etc., filling the tray in removal of the tea things. 
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**Let them be, Comfort,’? I begged, as she 
was about to prepare her lights for the evening’s 
task. ‘‘Let them be a little while, please.’’ 
I was sitting upon the lounge in a shadowed 
corner of the room; she placed herself beside 
me. I knew by the increased gentleness of her 
manner that she had in some measure antici- 
pated the disclosure I was proposing. 

“You have plenty of sewing, Comfort; I 
would like to help you, rather than you me.”’ 

She gazed at me with a surprised question- 
ing I scarce knew how to answer. I did an- 
swer, in the plainest, most direct manner, 
though it cost me a bitter effort. 

**IT am not to be married, Comfort, as you 
suppuse.”’ 

** Ah, is that it? A bit of a quarrel; never 
mind, it’ll all be made up again presently. 
‘The course of true love never did run smooth,’ 
you know.”’ 

““No! there’s no quarrel—not that. But 
we ’ll not talk of it. The dream is done with, 
done with, now and forever; let it be. And 
more than this, Comfort,’ I resumed, after a 
pause, ‘‘my father’s debts are too much for 
his estate—in a word, I must earn my living, 
and I have come to learn of you. Will you 
teach me f’’ 

“‘T teach you! What can I teach you? No; 
I will help you, though. It’s easy for me; 
but for you, Avis, you’re not used to it, you 
see.”? 

**T mean to get used to it.” 

**Ah!”? She looked at me pityingly for an 
instant ; then, brightening a little: ‘* But there 
are so many things you can do better than to 
sew like me, if it must be. You can teach, 
Avis; you have your music, your drawing.” 

I shook my head. ‘‘ You don’t realize the 
nice knowledge demanded in a teacher. The 
elements, the things to be taught, are many of 
them mere stepping-stones, which, being at 
the rearward, we let carelessly drop away.’’ 

‘* But you can recover them so easily.”’ 

‘*No; it would take a long time, and I have 
no heart for it, no time now.”’ 

For an instant I was aware of the same pity- 
ing glance; then, with a second brisk turn, 
she said: ‘‘ Not now, of course; you are to 
work with me jast now. I am so glad you are 
come ; it will be right pleasant and cheerful ! 
Yes, now I think of it, yeu shall help me to- 
morrow ; there is that embroidery for Georgy 
—I was always clumsy at embroidery, you 
know. Look here in this huge ark of mine, 
which contains a specimen of everything, if not 
by pairs and sevens.” 





The idea that Comfort should call herself 
clumsy at any work which came within the 
province of the needle gave occasion for a smile, 
and I gladly seized the diversion, entering with 
such interest as I could arouse or simulate into 
her animated discussion of the claims of various 
patterns to the honor of adorning a mantle for 
the wonderful trousseau. 


And I did work with her. Early and late we 
bent ourselves to the petty, wearisome toil. 
We completed the bridal outfit. There were 
constantly coming in little jobs for the skilful 
seamstress, of which the more interesting por- 
tions invariably fell to my'share, upon the plea 
of clumsiness, failing eyesight, or some equally 
palpable pleasantry. I brought to the employ- 
ment a determined will; the work grew in my 
hands, but the bright alacrity of my companion 
shamed me. I found myself often pursuing 
the thought suggested at my arrival, pursuing 
it with distinct personal reference. Couid it be 
that this birdlike activity was the very untu- 
tored outgrowth of Comfort’s nature—was, 
in fact, all the life known to her, or had there 
possibly been a time when, as now in myself, 
all the elements of a fervid soul jarred in seem- 
ingly futile combat? I caught eagerly at this 
little nucleus of thought ; it was perhaps but a 
branch of the repining and morbid introspection 
to which I had become too much prone, yet 
was its centre sufficiently out of myself to afford 
relief; so that I instinctively held and occu- 
pied myself with it, making my good, uncon- 
scious friend the text for a complex and never 
satisfactory commentary, gathering up in our 
daily intercourse evidence which was collated 
with careful heed to the pro and con, always 
too nearly balanced for decided judgment. 

While I watched the figure, graceful for mid- 
dle age, gliding through the small rooms, per- 
forming with cheerful ease the little domestic 
offices, catching, meantime, a moment for the 
busy gray eyes to rest upon the pet geranium 
in the window, for the fingers to prune care- 
fully away dead leaves and usurping filaments 
of grass; no choice conservatory yielding its 
mistress greater delight than shone from those 
thin gray-complexioned lineaments upon her 
single charge; while I saw her sit hour after 
hour at her heaped work-table, with always 
the same blithe composure, the same gay con- 
tent. SoI must characterize Comfort’s habitual 
expression. I could not guess that a thought 
or feeling had ever stirred within her which 
was not wholly germane to these simple daily 
duties and manifestations. 
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On the other hand, as I remembered the 
hundred considerate services to which that 
same lithe figure had bent itself, prompted as 
they must have been solely by delicate dis- 
cernment of my peculiar needs, and recalled 
how, more than once, in unguarded moments, 
acloud had dimmed the eyes and shaded the 
countenance, in sympathetic recognition of a 
gloom too evident upon my own unschooled 
features ; it appeared to me that this fine under- 
tone of sympathy could never be grounded 
upon the observation and respondence of a 
nature mainly objective, but must be referred 
to intuitions, if not to experience, such as 
argued that in the life so apparently lucent and 
simply natural there were latent elements more 
subtle, elements of unrest, of conflict; that 
the fruit, now indeed ripe and ruddy, might 
have grown not the less from an acrid and 
unsavory germ. If I leaned to the latter view, 
it may have been that it flattered me with a 
vague possibility of like attainments to myself 
through the mellowing influences of time. 

One day, when reverie of this sort had taken 
a possession of me more than usually complete, 
so that my work, at first suspended in my hands, 
fell at length unheeded to my lap, I was aroused 
by the fixed observation of my companion, 
followed by the exclamation, uttered with un- 
wonted vehemence :— 

**This will never do! 
*twill not do!” 

‘* What, Comfort?’ And I rather nervously 
gathered up my neglected work. 

“What? This stitch, stitch, stitch. 
too tedious for you.” 

It seemed ungrateful to have this evidenced 
to Comfort, the tedium which she had so sedu- 
lously striven to spare me. 

“Tf it is, Comfort, the fault is in myself. 
Look !’’ and I displayed the little cashmere 
frock I had undertaken to decorate with a 
light vine. ‘'A task with which a princess 
might while away the hours. And you con- 
stantly give me such, taking to yourself all the 
drudgery.”’ 

Comfort half turned away, her face glimmer- 
ing with a conscious smile. 

‘¢ Well, it's too humdrum for all that. Let 
the princesses do it, if they like. They have, 
besides, palaces and parks, and—”’ 

‘*So have we,’’ and I swept an arch glance 
about the little room, resting my eyes finally 
upon an old-fashioned china vase, filled with the 
brilliant cardinal flower, chosen of my childhood 
and favored in later vears, among those floral 
Arabs that pitch their tents by hillside, rock- 


I told you so, Avis; 


It is 








side, and brook-side. Comfort smiled, but con- 
tinued her enumeration of royal resources. 


‘¢ And they have court-days, and feasts, and 
all sorts of grand raree-shows. Let them while 
away the hours; what you want is work, not 
play.’’ 

This coming from Comfort was something 
new. I hardly understood her. She saw it. 


‘‘T mean it, though; something to take up 
your mind, Avis. You think too much.” 


I dropped my head, and a faint glow kindled 
in my cheeks. How had Comfort arrived at 
that? and it found its appropriate place in my 
page of cons. 

‘*Too much, Avis !’’ and Comfort shook her 
head with frowning disapprebation. ‘‘ You 
think too much.”’ 

‘* Mope too much, you should rather say.’’ 

‘*It amounts to the same thing, the thinking 
brings the moping.”’ 

I silently scored an appendix to my con. 

**T ve been thinking it over, Avis.”’ 

**T fear you think too much, Comfort.’’ 

‘* Never fear for me,’’ with a careless wave 
of the needle she had just threaded. ‘‘The 
danger’s the other way for me. But I’ve 
found it out at last. You shall make dresses, 


Avis! Isn ’t it a discovery ?’’ 
‘* Make dresses? I never did such a thing in 
my life!’’ 


‘*No matter, you can do it. Don’t shake 
your head, you can.’’ 

‘* You rate my capabilities too high: a morn- 
ing wrapper, or so, is the extent of my venture 
in that line. I should bungle.”’’ 

‘*We’ll see. There ’s my de laine. 
the favor, Miss Heath, to give me a fit.”’ 

‘‘A fit you would have, I am sure.” A 
wretched pun enforced by as wretched a smile. 

‘Without a doubt, Ishould. ’Tis a grand 
discovery, as I said. Your purse will grow 
heavy, and your heart will grow light. We 
shall get on bravely. We ’ll put our sign over 
the door in great gilt letters, HE—ATH & 
MOORE,” 

The notoriety of sign-boards was as little 
suited to Comfort’s family name as to my own, 
yet it did not escape me that it was upon the 
latter name the little pride qualm dropped its 
drag. But the speaker, without raising her 
eyes, quickly reversed her words. 

‘* Then, to be sure, we have no door; and on 
the whole, it won’t be needed. I shall be an 
advertisement myself, in my new de laine. I 
have a good many friends that like to be ele- 
gaunt ; how they will all besiege me for an intro- 


Do me 
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duction to my dressmaker, who can manage 
such a tasteful fit !’’ 

‘You ’re enthusiastic, Comfort; I wonder 
you ’ve never taken up the business yourself.” 

“JT, oh! I’m aninny, you know; but you, 
there ’s all the difference inthe world. I mean 
to go down to Lee’s at once, and look at the 
last magazines. Which has the best fashion- 
plates? Go with me, and select for yourself.”’ 

I had by this time been won over to a frolic- 
some view of the project, and entered upon a 
laughing estimate of the claims of the various 
magazines to the distinguished patronage of 
Heath & Moore, but declined to accompany her, 
urging the necessity of getting all old commis- 
sions out of the way, to make room for the new 
ones, which were to come upon us like an ava- 
lanche. 

When alone, I turned over in my mind Com- 
fort’s proposition ; I was obliged to admit that 
indolence and a morbid distaste appeared the 
most formidable obstacles to its pursuance. I 
had not, indeed, the experience and ready skill 
that were desirable, but to some little tact in 
the use of needle and shears, I was forced to 
confess ; and possibly Comfort’s assistance, and 
the indulgent patronage which her influence 
might secure, would warrant an attempt at 
least. Icould not fairly gainsay the wisdom of 
the undertaking, though I heaved more than 
one sigh in the prospect. 

I had no disposition to foster repining or re- 
gret. A sturdy pride, a dogged determination 
to maintain my own self-respect and self-reli- 
ance, in default of the consideration and sup- 
port upon which I had so recently counted, 
prompted constant, if fruitless, combat with 
allsuch tendencies. Yet there was no denying 
it—Comfort was not so far wrong ; I did think too 
much, and not as I wished and earnestly strove 
to wholesome and practical issues. Often when 
I would fain have wrested my mind to a con- 
templation of such, it resulted only that some 
fragment of the thought, ardently pursued for 
the moment, would, in the seeking for definite- 
ness, clothe itself in language, an awkward 
broken phrase, perchance, and thus set itself 
to vibrate mechanically until the impelling force 
was spent; or a single word would graft itself 
upon the beat of my throbbing temples, till the 
mere weary haunting brought consciousness, 
that the proper intellectual and emotional ac- 
tivity had reverted to old forbidden channels. 

It was, therefore, not improbable that my best 
resource would be in some occupation which 
should make steady draught upon my mental, 
as well as my physical energies. Whether 





Comfort’s discovery would yield this remained 
to be tested. 

My eager fashion-monger returned from her 
quest with an appearance of exhilaration not 
te be accounted for by the group of gayly 
tinted figures which made the showy trontis- 
piece for the September number of ‘‘ The Gar- 
land,” tossed upon the table as she entered, but 
which was better explained by the contents of 
the letter offered me for perusal :— 


My pear Frienp: Where have you been 
keeping yourself all this summer? We have 
tired ourselves completely out waiting for you, 
and now I am forced to write, though I can’t 
at all spare the time. I must tell you what 
you already know—that Rose and Walter are 
here; and what you don’t know, surely, or 
you would never have neglected us so—they 
are to remain only a week longer; and then 
James and I are to go avith them as far as Cin- 
cinnati, if no farther. But this is not all; we 
have put our wise heads together, and hatched 
up a plot to the effect that Comfort—will she, 
nil she—must go, too. 

Whist! Don’t craze me with the jingle of 
the two coppers you boast of keeping for pocket- 
pieces. You and [are birds of passage, and are 
to wing our way quite above the region of such 
base considerations. So many times as we have 
planned the journey in sport! I, all the time, 
secretly meaning to compass the thing, if ever 
the stars should favor, as they surely do now. 
Fancy how Ward and Helen will open their 
eyes at sight of us! You can’t, I know, think 
of being obstinate, and so spoil all our pleasure ; 
but just shut up house, for time indefinite, and 
join us at once, that we may make our arrange- 
ments together. Depending upon this, we 
shall meet you at the depot day after to-mor- 
row. Truly and affectionately, 

MADELINE. 


‘* You will go, of course,’’ I said, as I returned 
the letter. 

‘¢ And leave you here alone ?”’ 

‘*Why not? Youlive here alone. Remem- 
ber, I am apprenticed to you, and don’t mean 
to be cheated of the more important part of my 
trade.”” I spoke witha playful gayety which I 
certainly did not feel. 

‘*Go with me, Avis,’ she urged, “they will 
be so pleased to see you. You ought to know 
Madeline. She is as good as a sister to me. 
And Rose—it was a sort of prophecy to name 
her Rose. You must go, Avis—to Cincinnati, 
too! It will be just the thing for you. Yes, 
you shall take this jonrney for me; I have 
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such horror of railways, and steamboats, and 
hotels, and everything that belongs to travel.’’ 

‘* And the dear sister Helen ?’’ I suggested, 
with a smile. 

‘** Will welcome you as gladly as she would 
me.”’ 

‘* And the dress-making ?’’ 

‘The dress-making can wait, journeying is 
better. Besides, I don’t like the September 
fashions overmuch, and have no mind to spoil 
my new de laine by an awkward style; quite 
as well to wait another month. Seriously, if 
you don’t consent to go, I shall give up going 
even to see Madeline. I can’t think of leaving 
you to mope here.” 

It is of no moment to detail all the arguments 
by which I finally overruled Comfort’s objec- 
tions to leaving me behind, while she obeyed 
the kindly summons, It was achieved, though 
with much difficulty, and I saw her seasonably 
seated in the cars, and listened to her promises 
of speedy return, together with repeated bid- 
dings 'to take care of myself, with an assenting 
smile, of which I was made uncomfortably 
conscious by the sickly strain upon my facial 
muscles. 

The brisk activity of the villagers, the sun- 
shiny day, summer-like for mid-September, 
ought to have drawn me from contemplation 
of my gloomy prospects, but the little phrase, 
*‘take care of yourself,’’ had taken hold of 
me, and I walked with lagging step, turning it 
drearily in my mind. ‘‘ Take care of myself!” 
I had no other thought than to take care of 
myself; yet, why should I, Avis Heath? 
Comfort wished me to ‘‘ take care of myself,” 
but that self was in no wise essential to the 
happiness of the good and benevolent seam- 
stress—was, in fact, essential to nobody. I 
wondered, in bitter self-contempt, that I had 
ever been so weak as to believe otherwise. 

More than a month had passed since my 
farewell to Ross. I had desired to avoid any 
interview or communication in reference to it ; 
yet, in my heart, I believe self-respect, if that 
only, would urge him to brave the prohibition 
so far, at least, as to offer something like self- 
defence, unless he preferred to assume the 
ground of the aggrieved party, -and waited for 
me to signify repentance for my abrupt with- 
drawal! He might have written to me at 
Drayton, whither I was supposed to have gone 
upon leaving home ; but I did not delude my- 
self with the fancy that he had sought me 
with fruitless search. My present abode was 
no hiding-place, and to it I had travelled by 
the most direct route. ‘Farewell, mine ancient 
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lover! most discreet Ross !’’ I apostrophized, 
with ironic emphasis. Yes, I would take care 
of myself; with the help of Him, who alone 
could unfold the wherefore! With all rever- 
ence, I registered the resolution, just as I was 
passing a house, which, departing from the 
prevailing style in the village, was built di- 
rectly upon the street. The sound of my name, 
imperfectly articulated, caused me to pause. 
Little Kitty Ware, Comfort’s pet Kitty, climbed 
with difficulty to a chair by the open window, 
and, in her pretty child’s way, courted a caress 
from me. 

Difference of personal endowment, deepened 
by my recent unhappy experience to a half- 
suspicion of absolute repulsiveness, rendered 
me foolishly shy of general association, but a 
child has claims upon the sympathy and con- 
sideration of each, and all, that should be 
ignored by no surly self-consciousness. [ 
pressed a kiss upon the little winning lips, 
and lingered some moments in play. I was 
the better for it, as I went my way to my lonely 
chambers, conning that happy oracle of a bold 
seer: ‘Infancy is the perpetual Messiah, 
which comes into the arms of fallen men, to 
plead with them to return to paradise.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


In my preoccupation, I had been, at the time, 
unmindful that little Kitty’s lips were parched, 
her cheeks burning, and her breath fetid with 
fever; but that such was the case, I remem- 
bered distinctly, when, a few days after I heard 
from Mrs. Miller, the matron who, with her 
family, occupied our first floor tenement, that 
the child was dangerously ill; and when, in 
progress of time, like symptoms became mani- 
fest in my own person, it was not unnatural 
that I should refer, with some misgivings, to 
my morning interview. 

I had reason, now, to ponder my gloomy 
prospects. Illness in Comfort’s absenee! I 
had not thought of that. And I might die of 
fever; but the indifference with which I con- 
templated this latter possibility, sufficiently 
evidenced the merely external and intellectual 
nature of my care for myself, as contrasted 
with that instinctive love of life, that is calcu- 
lated to secure active and effectual resistance 
to disease. I would fain let slip this ‘‘ mortal 
coil,” as. if therein were bound up all of strife 
and bittertiess. 

Let the weary load be cast, I said, reaching 
painfully to sean the poor shade released from 
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its unweleome burthen, a meagre, bowed, im- 
mature thing ; not braced and balanced for the 
wholesome toil of life; a feeble plumeless 
thing, agape and anxious, shivering and cow- 
ering before April blasts! Why had it chafed 
under the brooding wing, that would have 
nursed it till its plumes were grown? 

But the great God is merciful; and He is 
there as here! Mark this, then, He is here as 
there ; and rules, in wisdom, in the terrestrial, 
as in the celestial. 

Thus the growing fever quickened thought ; 
and the mill, having nothing else to grind, 
ground itself vigorously; and there resulted 
a plentiful measure of contempt for the craven 
blindness that prompts to leave ‘‘ those ills we 
have, to fly te others that we know not of;” 
for the lame faith that leads to trust the 
Father’s love, and wait upon His providence, 
in unseen worlds, but, practically, ignores His 
beneficence, in this terrene sphere. 

In this hour of greatest darkness, light began 
to dawn. Climbing the rough mountain, I 
bordered upon the region above clouds, and, 
in the rarefied atmosphere, saw with keener 
vision. Glimpses came to me of the absolute 
good and beauty of life, a simple fealty of the 
individual to God, and God’s thought in his 
special personality, of robust, unquestioning 
integrity as regards that personality. 

But the possibility of a sudden removal 
admonished me, also, to set my house in order 
externally. Little could be, or needed to be 
done here. I merely called to mind the papers 
in my possession, and, so doing, remembered, 
that, in gathering up for my departure from 
home, I had filled a workbox of my mother, 
with her private papers. 

My aching head and filmed eyes were but 
ill-trimmed for the task of examining and 
assorting these; but the dread of leaving them 
to the sacrilege of chance scrutiny nerved me 
for the labor. 

It may appear strange that I addressed my- 
self thus, with reference to a fatal issue of a 
disease which came to me with no alarming 
severity. When, however, it is taken into 
account that an epidemic fever, from which 
had resulted several recent deaths, was rife in 
the village; and that, not only an immediate 
exposure to infection, but my previous low 
state of health and spirits, disposed to un- 
favorable effects; my impressions, in view of 
the symptoms, undeniably apparent, will be 
better understood. Undoubtedly, also, a sense 
of my utter isolation had much to do with 
influencing my feelings and movements, I 





was not, as I have intimated, alone in the 
house, but good Mrs. Miller was laden with 
multifarious cares and duties; and, in addition 
to this consideration, I was restrained from 
calling for sympathy and assistance, by the 
supposed nature of my malady—a malady held 
in great dread by Mrs. Miller and the villagers 
generally. I formed no sturdy resolutions, 
but, unconsciously, regulated my action upon 
the idea of invoiving no one in my trouble; 
not that this was the most prudent course, but 
the course most in consonance with my feel- 
ings at the time. 

When my unsteady frame refused longer to 
support itself, I disposed it, with such heed as 
I might to its well being, upon my bed, where 
I pursued my work as intermitted suffering 
would allow. 

Thus I took up at length a packet addressed in 
a business-like hand, and, to my astonishment, 
not, as the others, to my mother, but to Ralph 
Greystone, Esq. Certain turns in the letters 
suggested a handwriting but too well known 
tome. ‘‘From the father of Ross, without a 
doubt,’ was my instant comment. Something 
may have been due to this resemblance; but 
chiefly, I am sure, to the inference drawn from 
it was to be referred the audible heart-beat, 
together with the sudden starting from a re- 
cumbent to a sitting posture. 

A hope, amounting to conviction, had seized 
me that this was the document for which I had 
so earnestly sought, the paper relating to the 
mortgage. So assured was I of this that, even 
before examination of the contents of the 
packet, my mind wandered to the strange cir- 
cumstance of its appearance among my mo- 
ther’s papers, kept by themselves in a drawer 
devoted to her especial use; to the fact that 
the drawer, always as I had supposed locked, 
had refused to bear the usual turn of the key, 
but had yielded at once to the opening move- 
ment; and involuntarily to group therewith 
the intrusive visit of our ill-disposed neighbor, 
Hoard. I crushed the unworthy fragment of 
suspicion as soon as I became fairly conscious 
of its existence, and proceeded to acquaint 
myself with the note, brief, but to me, at least, 
satisfactory :— 


Mr. Ratpn Greystone—DeEar S1r: I send 
herewith a receipt for the sam which you 
transmitted by Mr. Hoard. The promptness 
with which you met my demand has saved me 
much trouble. 

The mortgage, which is entirely cancelled by 
this payment, is not just now at hand, it hav- 
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ing been deposited with other papers at M ; 
I shall, however, obtain it shortly. I am very 
sorry that illness prevents your coming to see 
to it, as you say, that accounts are duly squared 
between us; but I readily admit this, and will 
take care that everything is safe until you can 
come. With regards to your family, and 
wishes for your speedy recovery, I am, 
Very truly, yours, T. Sanps. 





The mortgage was at M——, and it was left 
at M—— to the day of the man’s death! This 
was plainly the case, and this receipt, still 
inclosed, as stated in the letter, was out of 
sight when most needed—by what means? 

Mr. Hoard, it would appear, had knowledge 
of it. It was very odd that this man’s name 
should so hover about the affair, coming up in 
most unlooked-for ways, as if—I cut short the 
reflection again, and in like manner took heed 
thereafter that, recur as it might, and would 
in spite of me, the hateful suspicion should 
never attain troublesome clearness or certainty. 

Doubtless, the letter was dropped quite acci- 
dentally into my mother’s drawer, accessible, 
of course, to my father. I found great relief 
in this most natural suggestion, to which I did 
not scruple to resort in all subsequent explana- 
tions, suppressing all those vague fancies to 
the harm of my neighbor which, for aught I 
know, may have been simply the whisperings 
of my evil genius. 

I did not know the date of Mr. Greystone’s 
death, but as nearly as I could judge, the ill- 
ness alluded to in the letter was that which 
ended his life. My uncle, to whom affairs were 
intrusted as well before as after his marriage 
with the widow, resting probably upon the 
assurance given in the letter that all accounts 
between the parties were balanced, had left 
the matter where he found it; my father had 
done likewise. The error, as it appeared to 
me, was to be charged, not to Mr. Sands alone, 
but in some measure also to the negligence of 
these executors. 

All this, however, was past, and to no pur- 
pose. It was my present duty to see that the 
wrong which had been its consequence was 
righted, by placing the packet in the hands of 
Thane. To be able thus to repair the evil, 
which, I have more than once said, burthened 
my conscience almost as heavily as if I had 
myself been responsible for it, revived for a 
time my fast failing strength. 

Yet it was with the utmost difficulty that I 
penned a brief explanation, which, still igno- 
rant of Thane’s whereabouts, I inclosed with 





the document to Aunt Lyle. I happened after- 
wards to see this poor scrawl, blurred and 
broken enough to shame the veriest tyro in a 
district school; but my object had been at- 
tained ; it was duly and legibly addressed and 
sealed. 

I had strained every fibre to assure myself of 
this, and, having compassed it, fell back ex- 
hausted upon the bed, that I had quitted only 
to precure the needed materials for writing. 

I do not know if I fainted; perhaps I only 
slept—an oblivious sleep! heavy enough for 
me to arouse from it with painful, panting 
effort. I awoke also, as it appeared, to dark- 
ness, and remember asking myself, as con- 
sciousness seemed to dawn upon me, if I were 
indeed already come into the dark valley, 
while I kept my eyes resolutely closed to avoid 
seeing the fiendish shapes there encountered 
by Bunyan’s bold pilgrim, which nevertheless 
haunted my sick vision in all their supreme 
ugliness. 

One huge, viperous reptile, that aimed to 
plant its fangs in my vitals, I at length throt- 
tled; and, in dreary apathetic despair, held 
thus at arm’s length till my strained sinews 
could serve no longer. They slackened, failed, 
the creature writhed from my powerless grasp, 
and I awaited the fatal spring motionless, the 
cold ooze laving my terror-bound frame from 
head to foot! Then at last I found myself 
gasping with rapid iteration—‘‘ Deliver us 
from evil! Deliver us from evil!’’—not as an 
intelligent petition, but moved by the world- 
old idea of a spell to blast the hideous monster. 

I heaved a long sigh of relief when a light, 
streaming about me, emboldened me to open 
my eyes, and revealed, not the narrow valley 
and the hateful nightmare demons, but my own 
snug bedroom and the comfortable figure of 
Mrs. Miller standing near the foot of my bed, 
with the lamp that had served as so valuable 
an auxiliary to my cabalistic adjuration ! 

‘*She’s got the fever, poor thing! and has 
been trying to write to some of you,” I heard 
Mrs. Miller articulate, in a half whisper. 

It has never been my wont to count greatly 
upon special providences, though my life has 
been occasionally marked by coincidences suf- 
ficiently striking to be suggestive of such inter- 
position. Among these it was not the least 
remarkable that now, prostrated with fever, and 
in utmost need of sympathy and care, as I 
turned my poor tortured head in obedience to 
Mrs. Miller’s eyes and voice, the dear, familiar 
form of Aunt Relie met my bewildered gaze. 
Was I still dreaming? A blessed change, then, 
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I thought. But she saw my glance of recogni- 
tion, and bent over to embrace me. Reminded 
of the lurking infection, I put her aside feebly, 
with a scarce audible murmur— 

“The fever, the fever! I am so glad to see 
you, but why did you come to take it ?”’ 

It was better than medicine to hear the cheery 
voice of Aunt Relie, as, heedless of my prohi- 
bition, she touched her lips to mine. 

‘* Fie! child, I never take fevers, and I’m 
not sure that you do; a body may be sick 
without going to that trouble, I fancy. Do 
you know of any good Doctor hereabouts, my 
friend ?’’ 

‘Mrs. Miller, aunt,’ I said; ‘‘and this is 
Aunt Greystone ; our good, kind, Aunt Relie, 
Mrs. Miller!” 

‘*Glad to see her, I’m sure; and if you say 
so, ma’am, I’ll send for the Doctor, though 
some thinks him good and some not.”’ é 

‘I’m obliged to you, we’ll try him,’’ was 
the reply. 

**T’li send Fernando, right away, then.’’ 

She motioned Aunt Relie to follow her as 
she passed hastily out of the door, which, 
however, being left ajar, the words came to 
ine with nearly as much distinctuess as if the 
speakers had remained in the room. 

**She’s got the fever, plain enough; and if 
you don’t want to catch it, I’ll tell you what 
you must do. I’ve worn it ever since the fever 
come about, a plaster of Burgundy pitch, right 
on the pit of the stomach, cut in the shape of 
a heart, they say; though I tell ’em that’s a 
notion,’’ and a faint laugh echoed in the outer 
room. ‘‘I don’t s’pose you ‘ve got any of the 
Burgundy with you ?” 

‘*No,”’ said aunt, “but perhaps you'll be 
so kind as to give me some ;’”’ the demure mis- 
chief of the hint was as plain to me as if I had 
been present. 

‘*La! yes, I’ll fix you one just like mine. 
Folks wore ’em when the cholera was about, 
may be you remember? I don’t know's there’s 
anything in it, but them that wore ’em didn’t 
have the cholera. Miss Heath’s pretty sick, | 
reckon.’ 


‘*Do you mean to wear it, aunt?’ I asked. 

‘The plaster? You heard us, then. Well, 
I don’t know; your neighbor, here, plainly 
thinks well of it. I should not wonder if it 
should come, heart-shaped, after all, but as to 
wearing it, what do you advise?”’ 

** Ah! you are laughing in your sleeves at 
us both. To say the truth, I don’t believe you 
are frightened enough to make it worth while. 





Poor Mrs. Miller has been most desperately 
frightened.’’ 

‘* | see—she would have been a poor depend- 
ence. How fortunate that I have come to nurse 
you, and to-night, too ?”’ 

‘** it seems almost as though you must have 
known of my illness; but that could not be; 
no one knew, no one could know !’’ 

‘* Whist, child! One knew, and He has more 
ways of giving information than by word of 
mouth. I’ve had it on my mind, these two 
days, that I must come and look you up. I 
should have started in the morning, only for 
the rain; but I could stand it no longer; rain 
or no rain, I was not to be put off another day, 
and took the cars in the afternoon, getting 
here, as you see, after dark ; I had no trouble, 
though. But where is Comfort? I had no 
thought of finding you alone.’’ 

I explained, in few words, for it was becom- 
ing extremely difficult to talk. 

‘Ah! you runaway! Why didn *t you come 
and see us, as we bade you? Everybody thought 
you had; and no wonder, it is what you ought 
to have done. We had letters and messages 
for you, again and again, and inferred, natu- 
rally, that you were on your way to us, by 
some circuitous route. But no, and so I wrote, 
at last, to inquire into the mystery. I fancy 
it was a revelation to them at Robinton. They 
had been thinking you with us, all the while, 
and were quite at a loss in trying to locate you 
elsewhere. Finally, putting this and that to- 
gether, for I gathered a few hints from other 
quarters, as well as from Mrs. Heath’s reply 
to my note, I guessed how it might be, and 
determined to take the first opportunity to 
come and scold you. And now that my mind 
is relieved, I’m going to try if I can make 
you more comfortable. What could you be 
doing with these papers! fidgeting your poor 
brain to death! 1’ll burn them all up, by your 
leave.’’ 

‘* Yus,’’ I said, to her evident amazement. 

‘* Of course not! I did not mean it.” 

‘* Perhaps, then, it is better not, quite yet,’’ 
I said, wearily. ‘‘I had been writing to Aunt 
Lyle! I don’t know what became of the letter. 
It made me faint, I think.” 

“To be sure! writing when one is down 
with a—but come, I've hopes of you, since 
you haven’t blotted us out, altogether. Here’s 
the letter; I’ll add a word, in the morning, 
and send it. There, I think you will bo more 
comfortable now, and we must stop chattering, 
or you will be blinded and deafened.”’ 

‘Only this ;” I said, “that letter contains 
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the proof that the Greystone mortgage was 
fully cleared off, before the death of Thane’s 
father.”’ 

“Ah! we thought it very unaccountable 
that receipt should be missing.’’ 

‘We all thought it so, and I found it, 
strangely enough, among these papers. It 
was as much as I could do to inclose it to 
aunt; bat I got through with it, for I thought, 
indeed, it did not seem likely that I should 
get well again.”’ 

‘* But you will get well again, only you must 
not talk; 1’m glad you told me this, however. 
I’ll take care of the paper. What right had 
it to hide away, in this manner, to worry you 
now ?’? 

‘‘Oh, it made me so glad to find it, Aunt 
Relie ! You can’t think how it has all troubled 
me!’’ and a few tears found their way down 
my burning cheeks. 

My kind nurse quietly bathed them away, as 
she comforted my throbbing temples with some 
soothing lotion, and gave me cooling drink. 
Aunt Relie had the faculty, most grateful to 
invalids, of anticipating wants, and of availing 
herself of the materials at hand to supply 
them, without the tormenting prelude of a 
round of questions. I dropped into her gentle 
care as trustingly, and as completely, as an 
infant into its mother’s arms; and if for the 
succeeding week I had anything like a dis- 
tinct individuality, it was chiefly useful for 
suffering. 

Notwithstanding the assistance that came to 
her in a variety of ways, through Mrs. Miller 





and other thoughtful neighbors, my good, pa- 
tient, indefatigable nurse must have had a weary 
time ; and I dreaded, not without reason, lest 
the ceaseless labor, and confinement in an in- 
fectious atmosphere, might prove too much for 
even the courage and endurance of her brave 
nature. 

And I am sorry to be obliged to record here 
that the magical plaster, duly prepared, with 
the most approved configuration, was quietly 
consigned to a dark corner of the cupboard, 
where, as Aunt Relie gravely assured Mrs. 
Miller, when the term of danger was fairly 
over, it had, doubtless, put forth all its potency, 
since we had been borne safely through. 

I, on my part, was free to confess, that, 
although the charm lay thus aside, the magic 
influence seemed to hover about Aunt Relie, 
not only protecting herself, but restoring her 
charge. 

Supervening, as it did, upon the hearty 
sympathy of the friendly and affectionate 
Comfort, the loving self-denial of this good 
woman, between whom and myself there was 
no natural bond save that of a common hu- 
manity, went far to reclaim me from a gloomy 
spirit of doubting and repining. It was much, 
that I had reasoned myself into compliance and 
reconcilement ; greatly more and better, that 
there had been added the experience which 
might, in some manner, re-establish the faith 
of the heart. I needed this lesson of pure, 
disinterested affection. Happily, it was not 
upappreciated. 


(Conclusion next month.) 





LOST AND FOUND. 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN, 


We were at Niagara, spending a few summer 
weeks, cousin Rebecca and I. Brother Ralph 
had left his patients for a few days, and come 
down with us and made all arrangements for 
our stay at the International, and had returned 
home again; for the inhabitants of Ashburn, 
where he resided, could ill spare him for a 
day, even—and we, Rebecca and I, had made 
up our minds to stay until we wearied of the 
beauty and grandeur of Niagara. 

After Ralph had gone, we settled ourselves 
comfortably down, and surveyed our rooms 
with satisfaction. They were on the second 
flight and across the hall from the hotel parlors, 
a parlor, with sleeping room adjoining. Our 
parlors had four large windows, the rear one 
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looking toward the falls. The sofa, téte-a-téte, 
easy Chairs, dark, rich carpet, and heavy cur- 
tains, just suited our tastes ; and thus we were 
pleasantly situated. 

Ralph had just left us, taking the night train 
home; aud Rebeeca and I, after seeing him 
off, concluded, as the night was so beautiful, 
that. we would visit the falls by moonlight, and 
so we turned our steps thitherward. 

It was a lovely night of summer; and, save 
the roar of the mighty torrent which deepened 
in our ears as we drew nearer, no sound was 
heard. Silently clasping each other’s hand, 
we stood on the brink of those surging, hurry- 
ing waters—those waters, rushing onward, 
ever ouward—hurrying, leaping, pressing for- 
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ward, as if eager to measure the height of 
that mighty chasm, then sending back to us 
wreaths of mist, as if telling us that life was 
but a vapor and they had made the last final 
leap into that Unknown World beyond. Thus 
we stood, motionless and speechless, for the 
sublimity and grandeur before us crushed all 
expression into silence. The mist came up, 
wreathing about us as a bridal veil, soft and 
fleecy. The hoarse-voiced waters sang us into 
forgetfulness of self, and standing thus, we 
seemed like two statutes, placed there on the 
brink, silent, pulseless. The young moon 
came out and smiled on us, silvering our gar- 
ments ; and the stars came forth one by one as 
if they, too, would look on the scene below. 

‘* Ladies,’’ a deep-toned voice sounded close 
beside us, and a tall manly form came forward 
from out the shadow into the moonlight, ‘‘ are 
you not fully repaid to-night for your walk 
hither ?”” 

‘*Indeed, sir, we are a thousand times!’’ 
said I, bowing coolly, for I did not like the in- 
terruption—and, taking Rebecca’s arm, was 
moving away, when she whispered hastily— 

‘*Stay; it is he! I cannot go yet!’ and, 
hardly knowing what to do, I paused. 

** Rebecea,”’ said that deep voice, in accents 
low and thrilling, ‘‘ this is happiness indeed, to 
meet you here ;’”’ and then, speaking louder, 
‘* Ladies, the night air is growing damp—this 
mist is almost rain—and, look you, your gar- 
ments are completely saturated! Allow me to 
accompany you to your hotel!’’ and saying 
this he offered each an arm. 

It was true, standing there, as we had for so 
long a time, noting nothing but the sublimity 
of the scene before us, we had entirely forgotten 
that we were human, and subject to the laws 
of Nature. Our light thin shawls were damp 
and clinging to us, and our thin summer dresses 
drenched with the spray. 

** Bella,’’ cousin Rebecca’s voice trembled a 
little, ‘‘ this is Mr. Leusenberg, whom I met 
last summer while at Nahant ;”’ then turning 
to him she continued, “this is my cousin, 
Bella Rutledge, of whom you have heard me 
speak, and with whom I make my home.’’ 

**] am very happy to meet Miss Bella, and 
if she will allow, will prove it by hurrying her 
away from this damp and vapor to a place 
more suited to her health, if not so soul- 
absorbing,’’ spake that ww and, bowing 
low, he again offered me his arm which I had 
not taken at first. As we returned back to our 


hotel, treading upon the dewy green as upon 
a carpet of stars, we learned that he, too, was 
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stopping there for a few weeks; and, as he 
bade us good night at the door of our room, 
we did not refuse the wish he expressed to 
call on the morrow. 

It was early on the morrow when the bell 
boy brought up a card with ** Norman Leusen- 
berg,’’ written in strong bold characters upon 
it. How like him they looked, as 1 had seen 
him the previous evening standing before us 
in the moonlight. Looking toward Rebecca to 
catch her wishes, I signed to the boy to show 
the gentleman up~and so he came. As I sit 
to-night in the twilight, and weep for the joys 
of other days, and for my lost Rebecca—I can- 
not help the wish that Norman Leusenberg had 
never crossed that threshold ; but, it has been 
—the seal was on Rebecca, and she went forth 
blindly, trustingly, but purely, as God is my 
witness, to her fate ; and I, who was then older 
and more used to the ways of the world, I was 
deceived, and thought he was what he seemed. 

Three weeks went by, weeks fraught with 
pleasure to me, and love to Rebecca. I saw it 
all—how she loved him—and he—I could have 
sworn then that he worshipped her. Was he 
not with her in all our walks? looking into her 
eyes ? telling her of the beauty of his home in 
the sunny South, and of his happiness there 
when she would be by his side? of his mother 
and sister there, who would learn to love her 
for his sake? for, said he one day, sitting on a 
seat under the large trees, ‘‘my mother is a 
proud dame, who would wed me to rank and 
wealth, caring little for love.’’ 

It was the evening preceding our taking 
leave of Niagara. Brother Ralph had come 
the day before to take us home, as I had written 
him that the N ’s had not been there as 
they intended, being detained by sickness. We 
were to walk out and take a last look of the 
falls by moonlight. Norman Leusenberg had 
been with us most of the day. I had asked 
Ralph how he liked him—and he made 
auswer— 

‘* Bella, he seems like a perfect gentleman, 
but still there is a look which I do not like. 
He may be good and honorable—we cannot 
tell.” 

“I pray he may be—for Rebecca’s sake |” 
exclaimed I, *‘ for I know that she loves himn— 
and he—yes, he adores her.” 

‘*Well, my dear sister,’’ exclaimed Ralph, 
laughing, ‘‘one would think you were the one 
who adored him,’’ but turning as Rebecca came 
in from the other room—‘* Well, Rebecca—think 
you you can leave this beautifal place with- 
out regret to-morrow? Will your thoughts be 
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homeward or backward—eh, Rebecca!’’ laugh- 
ing. But Rebecca, save by a blush, had not 
time to answer, for just then came a rap at 
the door, and to Ralph’s ‘‘ Come in !”” Norman 
Leusenberg appeared—and, bowing politely to 
Ralph, lower to me, and still lower to Rebecca, 
seated himself by her side. 

‘* Well, Mr. Leusenberg, we are just thinking 
of going out to take a farewell look at Niagara ; 
will you not join us?’’ said Ralph. 

‘*Indeed I should be most happy to, if it 
were not for a prior engagement; but your 
cousin Rebecca has but just said that she would 
take a short ride with me, and, as the carriage 
is already at the door, it would be a pity to 
send it away unoccupied. What say you, Miss 
Rebecca ?’’ 

Rebecca smiled and turned to me for an 
answer, and I—oh, could I have foreseen then! 
But I did not, and made answer :— 

**Go and ride, Rebecca; Ralph and I will 
enjoy our walk, and find you here on our re- 
turn.’”’ And so she left us, aud Ralph and I 
went out for our parting look at the Falls. 

Ralph and I returned to the hotel after an 
absence of some two hours. We had stayed 
longer than we intended, for we had much 
to talk of. Ralph had told me of his love for 
the fair Mary Warner, the daughter of the old 
physician with whom he had studied, and of 
its return; and that in the coming September 
she was to be his bride; and, listening there in 
the soft moonlight, I had wondered if such 
happiness would ever. come-to me. There were 
changes to be made, and Ralph and I talked 
ofthem. Hitherto I had kept house for Ralph, 
since the death of our mother, three yeas ve- 
fore. Our father had died when we were chil- 
dren, and we remembered him only as a dream. 
Cousin Rebecca had dwelt with us for two 
years, since the death of her widowed mother. 
She was just entering her eighteenth year, and 
was a perfect child of nature, careless and free. 
The music of her ringing laugh was joy to us 
in our saddened home, and she was bound to 
our hearts with a golden chain of light and 
love. There was sunlight in her laughing blue 
eyes and the wave of her golden hair. Her 
petite figure was like that of a sylph, so light 
and graceful, and Ralph and I loved her as a 
sister. 

After listening to Ralph and his new-found 
happiness, I said: ‘‘ Well, brother Ralph, I 
shall soon be left alone, I plainly see, if I do 
not make haste to try my luck at love-making. 
You and Rebecca will soon be lost to me, and 
then—” 














‘*Not so, dear sister,’’ interrupted Ralph; 
‘“‘T fear Edwin Lathrop will have a word to say 
about a certain relative of mine before long. 
Ah, I have called a tell-tale blush to your cheek, 
have 1? Well, dear Bella, you could not have 
chosen a better guide for your life happiness 
than Edwin, for he is all nobleness. But about 
Rebecca; somehow my heart misgives me 
while thinking of this admirer of hers. He has 
all the polish of a man of the world, but yet 
there is a look in the eyes I do not like. But 
I hope my fears are without foundation, Bella; 
I may be suspicious.”’ 

‘*Yes, Ralph,’ I said, ‘he seems all that 
one could wish, and I trust we are not deceived !’’ 
But, somehow, as I spoke, a fear came to my 
heart that I could not banish, and | said, ris- 
ing: ‘‘Come, Ralph, we had better go in now. 
Rebecca is probably waiting for us, and will 
think we are long absent.’’ And, taking Ralph’s 
arm, we returned to the hotel. 

As I opened the door of our parlor, no light 
greeted us save that of the moon coming in at 
the open window and laying across the floor 
like bars of silver. I said to Ralph:— 

‘*Rebecca has not yet returned; she stays 
away a long time, for it is late.’’ 

‘* Perhaps,’’ said Ralph, ‘‘they have been 
tempted by the beauty of the night to prolong 
their ride longer than they intended.’’ But I 
could see that, even as he spoke, there was 
anxiety in his looks, and lL exclaimed :— 

‘* Oh, Ralph, my brother, I have done wrong 
in allowing this acquaintance to progress thus 
far without knowing more of Norman Leusen- 
berg! But yet he seemed so noble that I could 
not doubt him. We will wait awhile, my bro- 
ther; they will soon return.” 

But an hour went by, and yet another, and 
they returned not; then our fears were fully 
aroused, and Ralph, ringing for the proprietor 
of the hotel, inquired of him concerning the 
character of Norman Leusenberg. What was 
our consternation and alarm on finding that he 
had hired a carriage for the next town, and had 
settled his bill at the hotel, saying that he 
should not again return, and that he had sent 
his travelling trunks on before in the morning 
train. 

‘‘Oh, Ralph, Ralph, she is gone/’’ I ex- 
claimed, ‘She will not return tous!’’ And 
I threw myself in an agony of grief on my bro- 
ther’s shoulder. 

‘*What is it, madam! Who has gone?’ 
inquired the landlord, turning to my brother 
as he saw my agitation. 

‘‘The young lady who has been stopping 
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with my sister—Miss Story,” said Ralph, calm- 
ly. ‘*She has gone with this gentleman, Mr. 
Leusenberg, and I do not think but what she 
intended to return, as she said nothing to us 
about remaining eway. But yet,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ perhaps she did think of leaving with 
him; we will lookin her room. Perhaps she 
has left some word, for she would not have left 
us in this manner!” And, taking a light, he 
entered the room which Rebecca and I had 
occupied together. 

Following him with the landlord, I saw him 
take a folded note from the dressing-table, and, 
as he read, he exclaimed with pale face as he 
canght my tearful eyes :— 

‘* Yes, she Aas left us, sister, as the wife of 
this Leusenberg! She has gone from us, and 
she tells us she is happy.” 

“But why,” I exclaimed, interrupting him, 
**why did she leave us thus? why steal forth 
at night like a guilty thing? We would not 
have opposed her choice, and she should have 
trusted in our love. Oh, Ralph, have we not 
always loved her ?’’—and I burst into a passion- 
ate fit of weeping; but, as looking up again, I 
saw his pale, compressed lips and flashing eyes, 
I restrained myself, and, going up to him, said, 
softly : ‘‘ Judge her not harshly ; he must have 
over-persuaded her, brother Ralph. We will 
not condemn her yet. Let me see the note.” 
And, taking it, I read:— 

7 

Dearest Betta AND Ratpn: Will you for- 
give me for the step Iam about totake? My 
heart’s happiness is in question. I love Nor- 
man Leusenberg; I have loved him since I met 
him last summer at Nahant. Oh, Bella, you 
must have known that I have loved him long, 
and that he loves me as I have always wished 
to be loved! Yet there are obstacles in the 
way of a public union. His mother is proud, 
as you remember, Bella, he told us one day, 
sitting under the shadow of the tall trees in the 
garden above the Falls. His mother is proud, 
and would disinherit him if she knew of his 
love for me, a poor girl. She wishes him to 
marry his cousin at the South, who is beautiful 
and wealthy; but he does not care for her. 
Bella, blame me not; I shall, 1 must be happy 
in his love, for I should be miserable without 
it! Yet at leaving you and Ralph my heart 
tries out that you will miss me, that Rebecca, 
the wild, wayward child, had taken a strong 
hold upon your hearts. But I shall come back 
to you yet, Bella and Ralph, in the coming 
summer. Norman says that by-and-by his 
mother’s pride will give way, after she has 


looked on his bride ; and I trust it will, for the 
happiness of us all. 

Good-by, and God bless you both! » Pray 
always for your loving REBECCA. 


I finished reading, and gave the letter back 
to Ralph, saying, calmly turning to the pro- 
prietor— 

‘*She has gone to be married, and this is a 
surprise to us—but she will return soon.”’ 

““Yes,’’ said Ralph, and then continued, 
‘* you need not mention this affair to any one, 
as it would only create gossip, and the lady 
and gentleman will soon return to us after 
their romantic freak.”’ 

‘‘Oh, no, certainly not!’’ said the landlord ; 
“we have frequent occurrences of the kind, 
and they always end happily; a hotel is often 
the scene of such affairs—but, sir,’’ looking at 
his watch, ‘‘I believe you were to leave in the 
first train, it wants but a few hours of that time 
now; your sister had better seek rest, now,” 
and, so saying, he left the room. 

With a sad heart I completed my prepara- 
tions for leaving; and when the early morning 
train bore us homeward, the weight at my 
heart grew heavier, but looking at Ralph’s 
saddened countenance, I labored for calmness 
for his sake. 


The months went past. Golden September 
came, and Mary Warner came to Ashburn to 
dwell with us as the bride of my brother Relph, 
and help fill the void in our hearts caused by 
our lost Rebecca. 

We were all happy, save when the thought 
of Rebecca came to us; we had heard nothing 
from her since she left us, and we could not 
think all was with her as it should be; and 
yet, she might be happy—for Rebecca was a 
strange, wayward being—and she would per 
haps keep silence, wishing to happily surprise 
us at some time not far distant; and so the 
months glided on, and we hoped and waited 
for her to return to us. 

There came a new happiness to me in the 
golden autumn days, in the knowledge that I 
was beloved by a noble, true heart—that of 
Edwin Lathrop, the young minister in Ash- 
burn; and when the budding spring time came 
we were to be married, and I to leave my 
brother’s home and dwell at the parsonage. 

In the early spring we were married ; and I 
was happy as the wife of Edwin Lathrop. He 
was the idol of all in his society, and I, his 
wife, came in for a large share of worship. 
That summer was a pleasant and happy one. 
Ralph and his Mary living near us, made it 
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almost complete; but there was yet a chord 
in the golden harp of my happiness, which, 
when it was touched, gave out a sad wail— 
*twas the thought of our lost Rebecca. Noth- 
ing had been heard from her. The long winter 
had passed, with its icy breath, and snowy 
mantle; the budding spring time had come 
and gone, the violet: she loved so well to gather 
had been plucked by other hands, the long 
hazy summer days in which she had roamed 
the green woods and rested by some laughing 
stream, had passed and yet she came not back, 
and now we had ceased to look for her as the 
time she had set for her return went by. 

With the long summer days came sickness 
to Mary, Ralph’s wife; and Raiph prescribed 
change of air to her, and also to Edwin, my 
husband, who had labored too hard for the past 
year in his parish, so that his health had suf- 
fered; and, after making arrangements, we 
went South to pass the winter. We travelled 
slowly, for we wished to view everything wor- 
thy of note. We sojourned awhile at the 
Capitol, and then in Baltimore, then awhile in 
Virginia, the birth place of Washington ; then, 
proceeding southward through the Carolinas 
and Georgia, in January we were by the warm 
waters of the Gulf Stream, in M , where 
we were to spend the remainder of the winter. 

I said to Ralph the day after we arrived— 
‘Here is the home of Norman Leusenberg. 
It is in this city, M , that his proud mother 
dwells; and here we may probably hear some- 
thing of Rebecca.”’ 

But the days went by; and although we be- 
came acquainted with many, yet we learned 
nothing of Rebecca. We learned that, about 
a year before, Norman Leusenberg and his 
mother had sold their plantation, and house in 
the city, and gone, no one knew whither; and 
that a niece of Mrs. Leusenberg, residing with 
them, who was reputed to be very wealthy, 
had also gone with ber—but we could learn 
nothing further. A few days before we were to 
leave M—~—, Ralph came in, saying— 

** Well, Mary and Bella, would you like to 
visit the State Insane Asylum? I long since 
received an invitation from one of the physi- 
cians in attendance to go there, and he thought 
perhaps the ladies would be interested—what 
say you?’’ 

‘Yes, Ralph, we should like to go,” I said, 
answering for Mary and myself, ‘‘ and we will 
be ready soon’’—so saying, we made ready. 

When we all stood within the asylum, 
wandering through the rooms where hundreds 
of people of both sexes were confined, I in- 











stinctively drew near Edwin, for never before 
had I seen people bereft of reason. ‘‘Come,”? 
said the physician who accompanied us, ‘‘there 
is nothing to fear; those who are in this room, 
we consider the most harmless, and not one of 
them would injure an insect.’? But I clung 
closer to the arm of Edwin, for I was awed by 
the looks of those poor creatures around, harm- 
less though they were. 

“Come, Bella, you have nothing to fear,’’ 
said my husband; and, his calm tone reassur- 
ing me, I left his side for an instant. ‘‘ See,” 
he said, speaking to me, and pointing to a 
woman before us, a poor old creature who sat 
swaying herself back and forth, moaning— 

** Jamie, Jamie, my poor lost Jamie! Why 
won’t you come back to your old mother? my 
poor boy! They say you will never come 
again, that you were lost in the blue ocean! 
in the beautiful water beside which you 
loved to play so well—oh, Jamie, Jamie! 
it can’t be that you won’t come back to your 
old mother again.’’ She went on in a sadder 
strain—‘‘ Ah, yes, I remember, you went to sea, 
one bright sunny day in April! The birds 
were singing in the boughs of the old linden 
tree by our cottage door! The sun was shin- 
ing bright and golden, and my little Jamie went 
out from his poor old mother, with strong 
heart for the future, but, he never came back! 
ah, no, he never came back! Two lost in the 
deep, deep, waters—father and son, husband 
and child! The poor old woman’s all!’’ and 
she kept on muttering to herself indistinctly. 

‘*That is the way she goes on for hours at a 
time,’’ said the keeper. ‘‘She lost her hus- 
band and son at sea, and it affected her mind, 
as you see, But we have a peculiar case here 
—that of a young and beautiful lady, of about 
twenty summers, I should judge. Her brother 
placed her here last fall. Her friends are very 
wealthy, and she has every luxury that we 
allow the patients. She will have it that she is 
not insane, and that the gentleman who brought 
her here is not her brother, but her husband, and 
that he placed her here so that he could marry 
his cousin, who is beautiful and wealthy. This 
is the hallucination she is under. One would 
think, looking at her, that she were as sane as 
you are this minute, sir, or your wife’’—look- 
ing at meas I listened. ‘She is perfectly sane 
on every other subject,” he continued, ‘‘ but 
when she speaks of her husband, and then she 
entreats us to let her go to him, that he may 
not perjure himself by wedding his cousin. It 
would cause you to weep and wonder at this 
strange disease.”’ 
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‘**Let us see her.’ I said, strangely interested 
in the recital. 

‘* Yes, come this way; she has a separate 
room, and does not mingle with those around, 
for her brother spares no expense that she may 
be comfortable, if not happy.”’ 

We followed him to a room opening from the 
large one which we had just left. It was a 
large parlor, and furnished with comfort and 
even elegance. As we stood at the door before 
entering, a low, sad melody came from the 
occupant of the room. It was a song Rebecca 
and I had often sung together in our rambles 
at home, sitting by the margin of some stream 
in the forest, and as the words came to my ears 
then, I involuntarily placed my hand upon my 
heart to still its rapid throbs. We entered, 
Ralph and Mary first, next to the keeper, and 
Edwin and I following close behind. I caught 
sight of a woman’s figure sitting in the shadow 
of the crimson curtains. At the sound of the 
opening door she had started up, and, standing 
there a moment, looked wildly at Ralph, and 
then, as her eyes fell on me, she uttered a cry 
of joy, crying :— 

“* Ralph! Bella! come at last to deliver me 
from this living death! Oh, my God! I thank 
Thee! Thou hast heard my prayer!” And 
she sank fainting upon the floor. 

It was our lost Rebecca, whom we had come 
to deliver from a fate worse than death; and, 
as she revived, we learned that Norman Leu- 
senberg, having become tired of her whom he 
had wedded in secret, had placed her there 
that he might further his own ambitious de- 
signs; that his mother had refused to receive 
Rebecca or acknowledge her as the wife of her 
son; and that, after one short year of married 
life, he had brought her to the asylum, and 
probably reported the story of her death, for he 
had now gone to Europe with his cousin, whom 
she supposed he would wed. 


Ralph explained all to the satisfaction of the 
physician and keeper, and took Rebecca from 
the asylum. She returned with us to our 
Northern home, a sad and changed person, far 
different from the happy, girlish Rebecca of 
other days. 

She said to Ralph, when he would have taken 
measures to bring Norman Leusenberg to jus- 
tice: ‘‘No, no, Cousin Ralph; God will deal 
with him! Let us leave him to His justice. 
Much as I have suffered, I would not wish harm 
to befall Norman at my hands.”’ 


And so Ralph did nothing; and five years 
have passed, and Rebecca dwells with me at 








the parsonage, learning daily, through the 
teachings of my husband, to find the peace 
and happiness ‘‘ which passeth all understand- 
ing,” and ‘“‘which cannot be taken away.” 
She is calm and quiet, but I think not wholly 
unhappy in the life she is leading. She passes 
as a widow among the people of my husband's 


parish. I know that she is more than a widow 
in heart, for she never speaks of him who has 
caused her so much unhappiness. 


I had not thought to ever take pen in hand 
again to add aught to the story of our dear 
Rebecca’s lot. But it seems that her life is 
not to flow on so quietly as we had thought. 
Strange are the dealings of Providence ; and 
very tender ofttimes are His mercies! The 
happiness which we had thought Jost to our 
Rebecca has, in a measure, been found again. 
But I will write ouf here the completion to this 
story, which seems so like a creation of romance 
we often meet in fiction. 

Another year has passed since I wrote in this 
journal, and five years since Rebecca came to 
dwell with us. 

It was at the close of a warm day in October ; 
the golden light of the western sky was melting 
into the dull gray of night. We were all at 
Ralph’s, passing the day—for it was the anni- 
versary of the birth of his eldest born, little 
Rebecca, and he had celebrated it by a birth- 
day party. Rebecca and I were gazing from 
the open window, watching the sun sink be- 
hind a bank of gold, and the gradual settling 
down of the gray blue sky above, until the last 
ray of light had disappeared in the west. I 
was aroused from a reverie into which I had 
fallen by a startled cry from Rebecca, and the 
next moment she lay senseless on the carpet at 
my feet. 

‘*Edwin, Edwin!’ I exclaimed to my hus- 
band, who just then entered the room, ‘‘ Re- 
becca is ill, faint !’’ and I bent over her, striving 
to revive her; but before Edwin or I could 
raise her a tall form sprang in at the open 
window, and the strong arms of a stranger were 
around her, and his voice calling her tenderly 
by name. 

**Rebecca, O Rebecca!’’ he cried; and in 
those first accents I knew that Norman Leusen- 
berg was before us—‘“‘ long have I sought you, 
for these weary years, and now shall I find you 
at last but to lose you again ?’’—as she con- 
tinued inanimate. ‘‘O my God!’ he cried, 
‘it is but just that I should suffer, J who 
created all this misery! but spare her, O spare 
my lost Rebecca, that I may ask her pardon, 
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and then leave her forever, to expiate my sin 
alone !’’ 

Ralph and Mary had come in, and stood 
gazing on this scene—Ralph, with frowning 
brow and compressed lips, and Mary, white and 
terrified ; but I could bear it no longer, and I 
exclaimed, going up to him— 

‘“‘Have you not already wrung this poor 
heart enough, Norman Leusenburg ?”’ pointing 
to Rebecca as I spoke. ‘* Why need you now 
intrude your presence here, when she is learn- 
ing peace and happiness ?”’ 

‘*Oh, woman,’’ he cried, turning to me, 
**you have loved!’ looking at my husband, 
who stood at my side; ‘‘ yes, you love now! 
Can you not pity me? My heart is true to 
Rebecca, my first, my only love, though I have 
foully wronged her! God knows that I would 
have made our marriage public, but the pride 
of mz mother came as a curse between us. 
She it was who first broached the subject of 
confining her, my wife, in an insane asylum— 
that I might be free! AndIdidit! Iask no 
pardon: I dare not! It is I who am the mur- 
derer of my wife! My mother did not love her, 
therefore she could not feel as I did; I was the 
one to blame! For four years I have sought 
her; and now, must I find her but to hold her 
to my heart a moment and then lose her? 

**T did not marry my cousin,” he continued, 
** for I could not commit thatsin. We travelled 
in Europe—my mother, my cousin, and I—but 
I returned in a short time and sought Rebecca, 
to find her gone, none knew whither! Speak 
to me, Rebecca!’’ as she continued fearfully 
pale and still. 

It was a long time before Rebecca revived ; 
and then, in the explanations which followed, 
she forgave Norman Leusenberg the wrong he 
had done her; and though Ralph was at first 
disposed not to grant his forgiveness, yet he 
could not withstand the entreaties of Rebecca. 
If she, the injured wife, gave her pardon, we 
should not withhold ours. 

The sincere penitence of Norman Leusenberg 
also has moved us deeply. He seems a changed 
man ; he is, I know, a happy man to-day, as I 
see him from the window, while I am writing 
this, walking in the garden below, with Rebecca 
leaning on his arm—our dear Rebecca, in whose 
beautiful face beams a flush of the happiness 

‘which, though once lost (as we deemed), has 
at length been found again, to continue, I trust, 
through alltime. May her pure teachings also 
guide the erring, but repentant heart of Norman 
Leusenberg, to find that better than earthly 
happiness which shall fit him, and us all, for 








the life beyond that which now is—even the 
eternal | 
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A FRENCH SALON. 


Wuat isasalonin France? And, in the first 
place, we will begin our answer by saying what 
it is not. Itis not, then, and the word does 
not convey to French ears the signification of 
an easy, comfortable, well-furnished, well-cur- 
tained, and well-carpeted family sitting-room, 
in which there is always a cheerful fire in win- 
ter, and open windows and sunshine in summer, 
and a pleasant ‘‘litter,’? more or Jess elegant, 
of ladies’ work, books, newspapers, and the 
newest periodical lying about on snug easy- 
chairs and sofas. It is not, in short, as a gene- 
ral rule, the room in which the members of the 
household live and meet as a matter of course 
every day of their lives at the close of their 
more active occupations, whether of business 
or pleasure, for family and social intercourse. 
A French sa/on is something essentially differ- 
ent from all this; and, in the first place, it may 
be said of it that the leading feature and idea 
connected with it are, that it is a pidce de ré- 
ception. A French woman lives in her bedroom 
or her boudoir; she receives in her sa/on; and 
that word ‘‘ receives’? gives the key at onee 
both to the use and external character and de- 
corations of the place to which it so specially 
applies. The phrase is of universal usage and 
application, and descends to the mouths of the 
very humblest classes of the social scale. We 
once had a female ceok who objected to her 
place because ‘‘ her kitchen was too small.’’ 
Why? perhaps you will ask. Because she had 
not sufficient room in it for the adequate display 
of her culinary ability, and was afraid of her 
artistic reputation receiving injury in conse- 
quence? Nothing of the kind. How shall I re- 
ceive my company? was the precise foym of 
words in which she stated her objection with 
great naiveté, and as though it were the most 
natural thing in the world for her tosay. There 
was not room enough for her to ‘‘ receive’’ com- 
pany and hold a scirée when the labors of the 
day were over. 

But let us reascend again tothe salon from the 
kitchen, into which latter department we have 
only dipped for a moment in order to demon- 
strate the universality of the idea of a recep- 
tion-room which attaches tothe former. A salon, 
then, in France, is par excellence a room for re- 
ception, where one receives company, and whieh 
is comparatively little used at other times. It 
exhibits, therefore, almost always that degree 
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either of stiffness, elegance, or grandeur, ac- 
cording to the breeding, taste, and position of 
fortune of the owners, which is almost. incom- 
patible with the free and easy usages of family 
life and daily habitation of our own drawing- 
rooms. Books, even of the most elegant de- 
scription, are altogether out of place ; there is, 
indeed, nowhere to put them; nor do we ever 
remember to have seen a newspaper lying 
about in such a place, the Journal des Débats 
excepted, perhaps, in the salons of some illus- 
trious person. The Frenck salon is used to 
receive company, and, with all its elegance, 
has always, more or less, acompany look. The 
reception, as is well known, takes place either 
in the morning or the evening; but it is with 
the latter only, or the soirée, that we are con- 
cerned at this moment. 

There are a great variety of salons in Paris, 
the different types of which are wonderfully 
distinct from each other, and generally to be 
found in totally opposite quarters of the town. 
There is the literary salon, the musical salon, 
the fashionable salon, the political salon, the 
legitimate salon; but with respect to none of 
these is it an easy task, in such a city as Paris, 
to establish a reputation for having a salon at 
once bien composé, well attended, and attractive. 
Much, almost everything, indeed, depends upon 
the lady of the house; but to ‘‘receive well’’ 
is recognized as a peculiar talent in France ; it 
requires what the French designate emphati- 
cally as des qualités; and people say of the 
mistress of a household who is successful in 
this respect—‘“‘ She receives in a charming man- 
ner,’’ in a tone as if they were paying her al- 
most the highest compliment she could receive. 
What these qualifications are it would be at 
once too long and extremely difficult precisely 
to attempt to define, and we prefer, therefore, 
summing them up in that universal and inex- 
plicable don’tcareishness, which stands in the 
stead of all impossible descriptions. Certain 
it is, however, that without them your salon 
soon becomes dull, dreary, and—word more 
dreadful than any other to French ears—ennuy- 
eux—frequented only by bores who have suc- 
ceeded in closing all other doors against them. 
In two respects only will we venture to lay 
down definitely what a French woman need not 
be, and what she must needs be, in order’to 
win the desired success: she need not be pretty, 
but she must be spirituelle. 

One is rarely bored in France by young ladies 
being asked and sitting down to play, impromptu, 
one of those pieces which Dr. Johnson so em- 
phatically wished impossible. 








A MOTHER’S TRIAL. 


BY MRS. HARRIET E. FRANCIS. 


‘*Hr has a sinking turn! Oh, dear, won’t 
the doctor never come ?’’ exclaimed the nurse, 
with white lips, as she tried to foree a little 
brandy through the closed mouth, and unfast- 
ened the light night-dress to feel for a faint 
pulsing of his heart. 

I could not then see him die, my pretty, 
pretty baby! And so I turned away, and 
sought for darkness and God. 

“If it is Thy will, spare my child, my pre- 
cious child! But thy will, not mine, be done !”’ 
I cried, again and again, amid choking sobs and 
tears. 

“If you will take upon yourself the guar- 
dianship and responsibility of all the future 
life of your babe, independent of God’s fore- 
knowledge, he will be spared,’’ was the tempta- 
tion. 

‘“‘Thy will, not mine, be done, Heavenly 
Father, for Thou seest all the future !’’ I an- 
swered. 

‘*Let your darling one die; bury the little 
fingers that lie on your bosom each night, the 
soft lips that kiss your cheek. Never hear his 
cooing voice, sweeter than the ring-dove’s, 
and the merry shout of glee as you come in 
from your morning walk; the lisping voice, 
just learning to say ‘papa,’ and the steps so 
soft you almost hold your breath to catch their 
sound; bury the eyes that glance back your 
unfathomable love.” 

‘*Thy will, not mine, be done,’’ came moan- 
ing quickly back, as if human love was over- 
powering faith, and soon there would be no 
strength to say it. 

The kind physician looked up sadly as I en- 
tered the room. I knew it all; there was no 
hope, and I sat down by the nurse and reached 
my arms for my baby, She laid him upon 
them, and I smoothed back the bright golden 
ringlets that had won for him the pet name of 
‘*Sunshine,’”? and laid his little hand once 
more upon my neck. His eyes were closed, 
and the long eyelashes rested upon his cheek 
like delicate pencillings, and my tears fell fast 
upon them as I leaned over him. The drops 
aroused him, and he looked up and said, 
‘*Mamma, mamma.” A faint wan smile crept 
around his lips, a glance of love welled into his 
clear, bright eyes, and then a spasm of pain, a 
sinking of the pulse, and it was all over, and I 
had a baby, no more to die, in heaven! 

The branches of the maple creaked and 
moaned against the house, and the wind rattled 
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the casement and sung dirges up the broad 
staircase, and I buried my head in the pillows 
all the long, dreary night, and sobbed—‘‘ Thy 
will, O Father! help me say Thy will be done!’’ 
I wanted my baby in my arms, to bend down 
caressingly and whisper, ‘‘ Darling, darling,” 
and kiss his cheek, and feel his soft fingers 
clasping- mine, and his warm breathing on my 
bosom, and I could not shut out the sight of 
the little white-robed form lying cold and still, 
all alone in the chill parlor, and the hands and 
feet lily-white, iced stiff by the River of Death. 

Morning came at last, and the sunbeams 
peeped into the window, and the canary sung 
his blithest song, and the little children in the 
lane beyond the bridge shouted and played as 
merry as if there was no dying in the world, 
and it all came mockingly to my aching heart. 
I wanted to get away, and I opened the dark- 
ened parlor and laid my cheek against the 
cold cheek of my baby. The curls lay in 
golden coils all around his white forehead, and 
the blue veins seemed to flow as gently as ever 
under the clear skin, and a pleasant surprised 
smile dimpled his lips, as if his eyes were just 
ready to unclose from a pleasant slumber at a 
loving kiss pressed upon his cheek. A sprig 

“of myrtle and spray of white flowers looped up 
his little sleeve, and a bud or two was tucked 
into his hand, and nestled amid the gossamer 
folds that banded his waist. He seemed so 
near, still mine, that I grew calm, and raised 
the curtain a trifle to let in the sunshine. 

Ghostlike, stiff, and cold, spread out before 
me on thé hillside, in the graveyard, stood the 
tombstones, and close by them the sexton 
digging a grave—my baby’s grave! The cur- 
tain fell from my nerveless hand, and I sunk 
down beside my boy, and with arm thrown 
close around him, cried aloud, ‘‘I cannot give 
him up!” 

Kind friends led me from the room, and God 
mercifully parted the clouds of darkness and 
let in a ray of heavenly light into my soul so 
dimmed by sorrow that I could not see even a 
dim outline with an eye of faith, and I lived, 
lived to kiss baby’s lips the last time, to hear 
the rattling of the cords under the coffin, and 
the shuddering sigh of the sods as they left 
him in the dark, dreary grave. The myrtle put 
on its brightest green, and the white flowers, 
like nestled snow-flakes, peeped up again by 
my path ere I could gaze on the tiny shoes, 
still shaped by his little feet, or raise the cur- 
tain that shut out his grave from sight, or see 
the baby across the street that cooed and 
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laughed to mine so often, without a rush of 
tears and*an uplifted prayer for resignation. 


“Nellie.’”’ And then there was a pause and 
a questioning glance, as if husband was reading 
if I could hear what he had to say. 

‘* What is it, Philip?’’ And I folded up the 
golden curl in the tissue envelop, and turned 
toward him with a cheerful face. 

‘*Daniel Hurlbut is sentenced to the peni- 
tentiary for two years, for larceny! It almost 
killed his mother; she just goes from one faint- 
ing-fit into another, and Lucy wrings her hands 
and cries! I never saw such a distressed fa- 
mily'! They did not hear a word about it till 
it all came out in some gossiping city newspa- 
per, whose editor by some means found out his 
true name: and if he had been brought home 
a corpse, I do not believe it would have stricken 
them down so.’’ 

Back again through twenty years, and Daniel 
Hurlbut laughed and cooed in his mother’s 
arms, and my baby lay stiff and white in the 
darkened parlor. Almost twin by age for my 
child, I could not see him for one long, dreary 
year without bringing such yearning to clasp 
my baby in my arms that my pillow would be 
wet with tears ; and now he was in that gloomy 
prison and my child in paradise. 

The brightness of the sun to the darkest 
night, the sweetness of the rose to the sicken- 
ing, pestilential vapors of the lowest city haunt, 
the pureness of the falling snow to the soiled 
plant choked in the dusty pathway, so my 
cherub’s home seemed to his; and like a song 
that comes outgushing from the heart, cadenced 
by love and praise, so came the thoughts that 
my precious one was where sin could not soil 
nor crime stain the white purity of his soul 
for evermore. 
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Laws and institutions are constantly tending 
to gravitate. Like clocks, they must be occa- 
sionally cleansed and wound up, and set to 
true time. 


May God make us patient to live! Not that 
we should not have aspirations; but, till the 
flying comes, let us brood contentedly upon our 
nests. 


Tue merit of some people is principally in 
the clearness of their perceptions, while the 
worth of others is mainly in the strength of their 
affections. The former appreciate without lov- 
ing ; the latter love without appreciating. 





AN OBJECT OF INTEREST. 


BY MARY FORMAN. 


**On, Alice,’’ said the silly girl to me, one 
day, clasping both her hands in a sort of thea- 
tre folks fashion, ‘‘if I could only be an object 
of interest! I’m sure there is foundation 
enough. Wasn’t I born in the almshouse, 
where half the heroines of novels are born; 
then, when I was fourteen, didn’t Mrs. Green 
take me and keep me till she died? Oh, Alice, 
such a beautiful life as I led there! She used 
to rise about noon, like Lady Arabella Sera- 
phina, in the ‘Widowed Heart ;’ and as soon as 
she was dressed she sent for me to read to her, 
and we read the most entrancing novels until 
bedtime. Sometimes, when we had one that 
was very interesting, we sat up till two or three 
o’clock. She told me she was sure I had a 
history. Oh, if I could only find out what it 
is! I don’t get much time to read here.”’ 

‘*So much the better,’’ said I; “‘ your head 
has enough trash in it now, I imagine.’’ 

*‘Oh, Alice, if you only had a soul above 
your station !”’ 

I was mad. To have this little brat of an 
almshouse chit telling me that my station was 
low! I, who only took the place of child’s 
nurse because my chest was too weak for me 
to keep at dress-making. So I answered her 
rather sharply: ‘‘If you fill your station pro- 
perly, you won’t have time to be making re- 
marks about other people’s.’’ 

She didn’t notice my dignity, but went on 
sorting the children’s clothes for the wash, and 
talking away: ‘‘My station! Oh, Alice, I am 
convinced that I was not born to be a nursery 
maid; I feel a moving spirit within me that 
says: Jennie, you will yet be a great lady. 
But I don’t care for that; if I can only be in- 
teresting! Oh, Alice, if I was only the maid 
in ‘The Maid and the Magpie!’ Think of being 
incarcerated in a dungeon on a false charge, 
and finally having your innocence proved, and 
everybody looking at you, shaking hands with 
you, and offering their congratulations. Oh, 
Alice!’ And down went the baby’s apron for 
the hand-clasping performance. 

‘*If you think a dungeon so lovely, you had 
better steal some spoons,”’ I said. 

“Steal! But then I would only be a common 
thief. Besides, Alice, what would become of 
the conscious innocence that supported the 
maid? I don’t mind being poor a bit; heroines 
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always have to be poor some time in their 
lives ; but I should have liked to play the piano, 
or do something like that. You see, in the 
nursery I have no chance; if I was a governess, 
now, with deep mourning-dresses fitting my 
exquisite figure to perfection’; or an authoress 
who goes to the publisher, and lifting a veil, 
discloses features of bewildering loveliness ; or 
a teacher whose graceful figure flits lightly 
down the street to her day’s toil—there might 
be a chance; but who ever comes after a hero- 
ine into the nursery? I do my best when 1 
take Miss Nettie out for a walk, but nobody 
seems to notice my fair curls or pale complex- 
ion; it’s bandoline and chalk thrown away.’’ 

‘* You are throwing the muslins into the pile 
of colored clothes,”’ I cried. 

‘‘T’m sure I’ve mental abstraction enough 
for a whole library of heroines,’’ said Jennie, 
gathering up the pile of clothes and marching 
off to the kitchen. And this was only one 
specimen of that girl’s ruling passion. She 
was pretty; had a little, graceful figure, with 
big blue eyes and lots of light hair, with a pale 
complexion which would have been pretty if 
she hadn’t sent all the color out of it by eating 
slate-pencils and chalk, and drinking vinegar. 
Mrs. Green, a silly old woman who had taken 
her for a maid, had filled the child’s head with 
novels till she had pretty well driven out all 
the sense there had ever been in it. She was 
nearly eighteen when the old lady died and my 
mistress, Mrs. Green’s niece, Mrs. Wood, took 
Jennie for a nursery-maid. Such a life as she 
led me! First of ali, she insisted upon wear- 
ing all her mass of tow-colored hair in long 
curls flying all around her, because Mrs. Green 
had said it reminded her of Sophonisba Ara- 
minta Monticello, in the ‘‘ Love-Lorn Shepherd.”’ 
After the baby had hauled out some fistfuls of 
it, and she had caught it in each lock and han- 
dle in the nursery closets and drawers, caught 
it on fire once in the gaslight, hung suspended 
by it when jumping down from a chair, after 
getting a bale from the top of the wardrobe and 
catching her hair there in its place, having me 
shut it once in a closet door, while she was 
sitting down, and leave the room for two hours 
while she had to sit still or drag all her curis 
out by the roots, upsetting a bucket of water 
all over her by catching a curl in it as it stood 
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on the table, and encountering various other 
mishaps of a like kind, she finally consented 
to turn it up with a comb, and wear it smooth, 
like a Christian. Then the mania she had for 
novels; our young ladies couldn’t lay one 
down for five minutes but she had taken it and 
popped down, no matter where, to read. Once 
I found her curled all up on the parlor sofa, the 
baby’s clean clothes dumped down on the floor, 
and Miss Jennie crying her eyes out over the 
‘*Crazy Maid of Belfast.’’ Next day she va- 
ried the performance by sitting down on a fry- 
ing-pan turned upside down, in the kitchen, to 
devour, she said, ‘‘ The Count of Monte Cristo.’’ 
Then she found ‘‘ The Mysteries of Udolpho,’’ 
and used to screech if the candle went out, and 
nearly squeeze me to death, nights, with terror 
if a mouse squeaked. With her head ina novel 
and her mind after it, she would iron the fine 
things with flatirons nearly red-hot, scorching 
them black, or scrape the flannels into creases 
with cold orfes. She would put Willie’s trou- 
sers on Nettie and Nettie’s bonnet on Willie ; 
and then, if I remonstrated, say: ‘‘O dear, I 
was wishing Miss Fannie would finish the 
second volume of ‘‘ Great Expectations.”? I’m 
dying to know who Miss Haversham is. Oh, 
Alice, think how deliciously romantic to wear 
your wedding garments for twenty years !’’ 

“*It may be very romantic, but it is particu- 
larly nasty,’ I said; and the only answer | got 
was the information that I had no soul. 

One day, hearing a dreadful crying in the 
nursery while I was busy down stairs, I went 
up. There sat Miss Jennie, with all her hair 
pulled down, and her night-gown on over her 
petticoats, squatted all down in the corner of 
the fireplace, glaring like a maniac. Willie, 
half dressed, was cutting his coat to pieces with 
my scissors; and Nettie, all ready for a walk, 
was screaming with terror at Jennie’s antics. 

** Are you crazy, girl?’’ I said, angrily. 

**Oh, Alice! do I look crazy? I thought I 
would just try how it would seem to do the 
scene in the ‘ Bride of Lammermoor,’ when 
Lucy goes frantic. Mrs. Green often used to 
dress me like the heroines, and let me do 
scenes, but here—my soul starves for its wonted 
food.’”’ 

I was too angry to laugh, and for the first 
time I boxed her ears. 

“A blow! Tyrant, beware!” she cried, 
striking an attitude. 

She was evidently so tickled at the idea of 
being ill-treated, that I would not give her the 
satisfaction of being a martyr, and sent her to 
change her dress and get ready to take the 





children out. Doing scenes was one of her 
favorite amusements. She nearly strangled 
Willie in one of her tantrums, by taking him 
by the throat, saying she was defying Ranaldo 
in the Pirate’s Victim, and poor little Nettie 
she took for a footstool, and threw herself 
despairingly right on top of her, as Leonie 
in the Maid of the Haunted Barnyard. At 
first I let her give the children their meals, 
but after she sugared their eggs, put molasses 
in their soup, made them sick by letting them 
eat a whole jar of jam at one luncheon, broke 
a whole waiter of crockery by starting at a 
slight noise, poured a whole pitcher of water 
on Willie’s head instead of into his cup, pinned 
Nettie’s napkin to the table-cloth instead of 
round her neck, spread nearly a puund of but- 
ter on a small piece of cake, and wiped Willie’s 
mouth with a hair brush, I took care of their 
meals myself. Then I gave her the care of the 
washing and ironing. That was no better. 
She starched the flannels till they were as stiff 
as boards, made the pocket handkerchiefs like 
a shirt front by the same process, squeezed the 
indigo bag till all the white clothes were bright 
blue, and then took out that tinge by scorch- 
ing them a lively brown. 

It was of no manner of use tocomplain. Mrs. 
Green had left her five hundred dollars, to be 
paid when she was married or came of age, 
and she made the care of Jennie until that 
time Mrs. Wood’s charge by the conditions 
of her will, so Mrs. Wood turned her over to 
me, and a nice time I had of it. 

At last, she fell in love! All that had gone 
before was a mere trifle to what came now. 
She met the man whom she persisted in call- 
ing her fate, in the street, while she was walk- 
ing with the children. Margaret, the cook, 
insisted upon it that it was the baker’s boy, 
but Jennie scorned the suggestion. No, he was 
a gentleman born, now in reduced circumstan- 
ces, whose heart went out to her when they met. 
Our conversations now were something after 
this pattern— 

‘* Jennie, you are spilling that milk all over 
the floor !” 

**Oh, Alice, such eyes !’’ 

‘*Take care, Jennie, you’ll drop the baby 
into the fire !’’ 

‘* Oh, such a moustache, so black, so silky, 
and such teeth! 

‘* Jennie, you are brushing Willie’s hair 
with the back of the brush !”’ 

‘*T wish you could see him, Alice! Such 
hair, and expression! Such an altogether !’’ 

‘* Jennie, don’t you hear how baby is scream- 
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ing? You are running the pin right into the 
child !”’ 

**Oh, Alice, he is just like Rupert of Castle 
Rock !”’ 

‘* Jennie, you are choking Nettie to death, 
drawing her scarf so tight!’ 

**Oh, Alice, I am all impatience to get out. 
He promised to finish the forty-first canto of his 
poem and repeat it to me to-day. Oh how he 
does quote !’’ 

This was my last day of trial. The children 
came home alone, and crept into the nursery, 
very much terrified, having been found by a 
policeman in the Navy Yard where they had 
wandered after Jennie left them. Fortunately, 
Willie had been taught to repeat his name and 
address, so they. were brought directly home. 

There was some company in the evening, old 
friends of Mrs. Wood’s, and the children were 
ordered down into the parloraftertea. As Jennie 
had not yet made her appearance, I went with 
them. We were all listening to Nettie sing 
one of her little songs, when bang! went the 
parlor door, and Jennie rushed in, the tow- 
colored hair all flying, her bonnet hanging by 
the strings, her shawl trailing behind her, and 
her dress generally looking as if somebody had 
thrown it at her. She rushed at Mrs. Wood, 
and fell down on her knees, screaming— 

‘Pardon! Pity and forgive me!” and then 
she rumpled her hair all up, and glared at us 
each in turn. 

Mrs. Wood did not know about the children, 
so she said in an astonished tone— 

‘* What does all this mean ?’’ 

‘*Mean! Love! Hopeless love! I know 
my fault, let love be my excuse.”’ 

‘* What ails you? Are you demented, girl ?’’ 

‘* Would you have passion listen to the voice 
of prudence? We loved! Stern fate would 
forbid our nuptials! We are one !”’ 

‘In the name of common sense what does 
all this mean!’’ said Mr. Wood, coming for- 
ward. 

As he spoke, a tall, really handsome young 
man stepped from the entry into the room. 

‘It means, sir, that this lady is my wife. She 
has informed me that her fortune is in your 
hands, and fearing your opposition we were 
privately married to day. As your ward—”’ 

‘*My ward, sir!’”? That girl is my nursery- 
maid !”’ 

It was the young man's turn to glare, which 
he did; but when Mr. Wood informed him 
that Jennie could receive her five hundred dol- 
lars by calling at his office in the morning, he 





cooled down, and taking Jennie by the hand, 
said— j 

‘*Come, my love, we will go!”’ 

‘¢ Farewell !’’ cried Jennie. ‘‘ Farewell, my 
benefactress! Farewell, friend and counsellor 
of my wayward youth’ (this was to me). 
‘* Farewell, ye cherubs whose rosy slumbers I 
have watched, whose waking joys I have shared. 
Farewell, scenes and haunts of my youth! A 
long, long farewell!’’? And then with another 
scream she fainted in her husband’s arms, who 
carried her into the hall. 

‘*I’m glad she’s gone,”’ said Willie; ‘‘she 
always washed my nose up.” 

I saw her a few moments later, smoothing 
her hair and arranging her dress, apparently 
very well satisfied with her play-actor speech, 

Well, well, it was better than a month after, 
when one day the nursery-door opened, and 
Jennie came in. She was so pale, and seemed 
so quiet and subdued that I scarcely knew her. 

‘** Alice,” she said, humbly, ‘‘ do you think 
Mrs. Wood would let me come back, if I try to 
do better ?”’ 

‘* Why, Jennie, girl,’’ I said, kindly, for her 
eyes were full of tears, ‘‘ what ’s wrong ?”’ 

‘*It is all wrong, Alice, and all my own folly 
to blame for it. The day I went from here, 
Edgar, my husband I mean, for I ain’t sure 
that is his real name, persuaded me to go to 
England with him. He said he was a gentle- 
man there, and would make mealady. So I 
gave him my money, and we went to New York 
to wait for asteamer. All my things were sent 
on board and we were to sail last Wednesday. 
We were on the wharf, and the people were 
all on board, but he kept saying there was no 
hurry, and talking and chatting till they pulled 
in the plank ; then he cried— 

‘*¢ *Good-by, Jennie ; thank you for the cash,’ 
and jumped aboard.”’ 

‘* Leaving you?” I cried. 

‘Yes. I couldn’t jump, you know. He’s 
gone, and taken all my money, except one five 
dollar bill, and that just brought me home.’’ 

‘¢ Well, Jennie, you are an object of interest.’’ 

“Oh, Alice, don’t, don’t say those hateful 
words tome. If I had only minded my work 
and let novel-reading alone I never would have 
fallen into such a scrape. I will try, indeed, I 
will, to do better if Mrs. Wood will take me 
back,’’ 

Search the city over now, and you will not 
find a tidier, handier little maid than Jennie, 
the object of interest. 
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NOVELTIES FOR SEPTEMBER. 


Fig. 2. 
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Fig. 1.—The trimming on this sleeve can be 
of muslin or ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—Invalid’s cap, composed of inserting 
and fluted ruffles, and trimmed with rose-colored 
ribbons. 

Fig. 3.—Dinner cap, composed of tulle, buff 
ribbons, and black velvet. 

Fig. 4.—White piqué dress, trimmed with 
different widths of black braid. 





PATTERNS FROM MADAME DEMOREST’S 
ESTABLISHMENT, 


No. 473 Broadway, New York. 
MORNING WRAPPER. 


Sack form in front, and a piece of the same, 
or a contrasting color, down the front. This 
piece is eight inches wide at the bottom, and 
sloped off about three inches narrower at the 
waist. It is also cut half way across at inter- 
vals of about ten inches. The lower part is 
plaited in, and confined by a bow, without ends. 
The edge may be finished with quilling, braid, 
or binding, according to tasie. Each side has 
a gore let in, which is quite an addition to a 
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The gore at the bottom is eighteen 


sack front. 
inches wide, and sloped about four inches nar- 
rower at the top. A piece should be taken out 
of the skirt, about half the width of the gore, 


It is finished with a bow. The 


to be set in. 









back of the skirt is plaited, and the waist drawn 
slightly. Sleeve is plain, and half wide, with 
a side cap, turned over at the corners to match 
the trimming. 

Lace Cape and Undersleeve.—Composed of 
white French sprigged lace, separated in puffs 
by box quillings of black velvet, or colored rib- 
bon. At the end of every strap of the quilling 
is placed a small flat bow, without ends. except- 





ing at the centre of the cape, back and front, 
where the bow is larger, and is finished with 
ends. The edge of the cape, and the wrist of 
the sleeve, are ornamented with handsome 
Brussels point lace. . 
Violetta Sleeve.—The body of this sleeve is 
gathered on to a plain piece at the top, and the 





second part is about four inches shorter than 
the first, and narrower ; it is gathered and joined 
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in with the same seam as the under. The top 
of the sleeve is a puff, the upper edge laid in 
box-plaits, and fastened with buttons. 

Elvira Sleeve.—A flowing sleeve, the under 
part plain; the upper is cut in sections, and 
laid over about one-third of the way, and 
trimmed ; the balance of the seam may be 
simply corded with the color of the trimming. 





A bow without ends finishes where the trim- 
ming terminates. 


THE EUDORA 





Lace trims this sleeve prettily, and in that 
case lace buttons will finish in place of the 
bows, and may be set at intervals up the seams, 
with good effect. 





FOOTING COLLAR. 








Tuis collar is made of two rows of trimming, 
of narrow lace footing, made in the same man- 
ner as tape trimming. These are joined toge- 
ther by very narrow lace insertion. This is a 
very simple and pretty style of collar, and may 
be enlivened by a lining of some bright-colored 
ribbon. 

We are indebted to one of our subscribers for 
the above. 


-—7eor 


APRON, 





Made of a rich moire antique, and trimmed with black velvet, sewed on to form a figure. 
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with acorns and oak leaves, 
and embroidered with green chenille and gold 


Mane of velvet, 
| 


thread. 





INSTRUCTIONS FOR KNITTED MITTENS 
AND CUFFS. 


ANOTHER PAIR OF LADIES’ MITTENS, 


In gayer colors and a more open pattern. 
Bright dark blue and gold-solored wool. Cast 
on sixty stitches (or more, if desired; sixty- 
two, sixty-four, and so on). 
lst row—Gold. Across in plain knitting, and 





CIGAR CASE. 











| back in open work (put the wool forward, and 


take two together). 
2d—Gold. Across and back in open work. 
3d, 4th, and 5th—Blue. Plain knitting. 
6th—Gold. Across plainly, and back in open 
work. 
7th—Gold. Across and back in open work. 
8th, 9th, and 10th—Blue. Plain knitting. 
llth—Gold. Across plainly, and back in 
open work. 
12th— Gold. Across and back in open work. 
13th, 14th, and 15th—Blue. Plain knitting, 
increasing one in the front of the work, in the 
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last stitch but one, on the left hand side, in the 
13th, 14th, and 15th rows. 

16th—Gold. Across plainly, and back in open 
work. 

17th—Gold. Across and back in open work, 
increasing one. 

18th, 19th, and 20t:h—Blue. Plain knitting, 
increasing one on the left, as before, in the 19th 
and 20th. 

2lst— Gold. Across plainly, and back in 
open work. 

22d—Gold. Across and back in open work. 

23d, 24th, and 25th—Blue. Plain knitting, 
increasing one as before, on the left, in each of 
the two last rows. 

26th—Gold. Across plainly, and back in 
open work. 

27th—Gold. Across and back in open work. 

28th, 29th, and 30th—Blue. Plain knitting, 
increasing one, on the left, as before, in the two 
last rows. 

31st— Gold. 
open work. 

32d—Gold. Across and back in open work. 

33d.—Blue. Plain knitting, increasing two, 
as before. 

34th—Blue. Knit plainly twenty stitches only 
(for the thumb), turning back at the twentieth, 
and leaving the remaining stitches for the hand. 


Across plainly, and back in 





35th—Blue. Plain knitting. 

36th—Gold. Across plainly, and back in 
open work. 

37th—Gold. Across and back in open work. 

38th, 39th, and 40th—Blue. Plain knitting. 

4lst— Gold. Across plainly, and back in 
open work. 

42d—Gold. Across and back in open work. 

43¢—Gold. Across in open work. 

Cast off the twenty stitches loosely. 
mence at the right hand side. 

34th and 35th—Blue. Plain knitting, increas- 
ing one in each row, as before. 

36th—Gold. Across plainly, and back in 
open work. 

37th—Gold. Across and back in open work. 

38th, 39th, and 40th—Blue. Plain knitting, 
increasing one, as before, in each of the three 
rows. 

4lst—Gold. Across plainly, and back in 
open work, increasing one, as before. 

42d—Gold. Across and back in open work. 

43d, 44th, and 45th—Blue. Plain knitting, 
increasing one, as before, in the 43d and 44th. 

46th—Gold. Across plainly, and back in 
open work. 

47th— Gold. Across and back in open work. 

Cast off. For the other mitten, etc., see 
previous directions. 


Recom- 





BLACK VELVET BRIOCHE, 


INTERSECTED BY BANDS OF EMBROIDERY. 
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DESIGN IN VELVET RIBBON AND BRAID 
FOR A LITTLE GIRL’S FROCK. 


(See engraving, page 227.) 


Braipine is now one of the most prevailing 
trimmings, it being introduced in a great va- 
riety of ways for both ladies’ and children’s 
dresses. The new way of arranging braid and 
velvet ribbon is a great improvement to the 
effect, with very little additional trouble in 
working. In the pattern now given the broad 
lines which form the diamond are in the ribbon 
velvet, about the width shown in the illustra- 
tion ; the pattern on each side of the diamonds 
is in fine narrow braid; the centre star is also 


in braid. The dresses for children are at pre- 
sent worn elaborately trimmed with both em- 
broidery and braiding ; and many of them have 
a very foreign effect, from the contrast of their 
colors, and the accompanying clear muslin 
chemisette up to the neck, which is now much 
worn by little girls from about the age of five 
years and upwards. The pattern given in our 
illustration is remarkably striking when worked 
in black braid and velvet on a pink merino, 
with a cape to match of the same material. 
This design has a very pretty effect worked on 
white piqué, with the diamond lines in white 
braid, and the pattern on each side in the dotted 
work, 








CUSHION COVER, 


ON THE MATERIAL USED FOR MOSQUITO NET. 
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Very pretty tidies and cushion covers are 
now made on mosquito net, which is a very 
useful wanufacture as a groundwork on which 


to work ornamental patterns in darning and 
fancy stitches. The pattern given is for this 
purpose, and when worked will be found to 
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have a very lacy and good effect. The stars 
are worked in cottons of different degrees of 
coarseness, apd the lines which form the stars 
are traced in the coarsest kind. The interiors 
of the points are filled in with different kinds 
of lace stitches, which are very easily executed 
on this coarse fabric, such as sewing lines of 
the net over, crossing in diamonds, and filling 
in with stars—but which have a very pretty 





effect introduced in this manner. The shape 
indicated by the black ground in the illustra- 
tion is formed by running a line, in coarse cot- 
ton, across the net in the different directions. 
This gives a novelty to the style of work. To 
complete the tidy, a light lace in crochet, or a 
rich knotted fringe, should be carried all round. 
This will be found a very showy and pretty 
way of working on this net. 





INITIALS IN A VIGNETTE. 


Tats style of marking handkerchiefs, etc., 
has recently been introduced in Paris, where 
it has met with great favor. Leaves, flowers, 
shells, almost every conceivable object in Na- 
ture, has furnished subjects for these tasteful 
designs. 

We have preferred giving the form of the 
butterfly, as it may serve also for another pur- 
pose—that of the upper part of a penwiper, in 
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black velvet, worked with beads and colored 
silks; the body put on separately, of velvet 
worked with gold-colored silk: the eyes of ruby 
beads, and the antenna of short bristles. 

The edges should, of course, be worked in 
buttonhole stitch, and the pieces of cloth on 
which the pen should be wiped must also be 
cut into the form of the insect. 
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BRAIDING PATTERN. 
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AN IMITATION FEATHER. 





Tus feather would not of course answer for 
a dress bonnet, .or for a ball headdress, but it 
makes a very pretty trimming for a child’s 
hat. 

Take a piece of muslin, nansock, or cambric, 
a little stiff, but not starched. Cut pieces of 
the shape of Fig. 2, about five inches long and 


Fig. 2. 





two inches wide, cut five long slits in it, and 
curl it as in Fig. 3, by drawing a knitting 
needle or scissors across it, holding the muslin 
tightly between the thumb and edge of the 
VOL. LXV.—23 





scissors. When you have forty-five or fifty of 
these pieces sew them on toa frame made of 
the muslin, with a ribbon wire sewed all round 


Fig. 3. 





the edges and down the middle to keep it firm. 
It will then have the appearance of Fig. 1. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR BOOK-MARKER. 


Takk fine perforated card-board, and cut the 
crost any size you wish, cutting through the 
holes so as to leave the little scalloped edge. 
The next layer of paper should be exactly one 





hole smaller than the first, cut in the same way. 
Successive layers of paper in the same way, 
until the last, which should be without any 
hole in the middle. These layers of paper must 
be gummed together with very fine mucilage, 
using a very small brush. 





POINT LACE. 
1. 2 3. 


LV 


1. Broussets edging consists of a series of 
buttonhole stitches taken in regular distances 
of about the twelfth of an inch, leaving the 
thread loose, so that a small loop is formed on 
every stitch. 
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2. Venetian edging is the same as No. 1, 
with the exception that in every loop four tight 
stitches must be made. This must be worked 
the same as No. 1, from left to right. 

3. Little Venetian edging is the same as No. 
1, with the exception that one tight stitch is 
worked in every loop. 


4. 5. 6. 

4. Sorrento edging is worked the same as No. 
3, but alternately, one long stitch about the 
eighth of an inch, and one short stitch about 
the sixteenth of an inch. 

5. Venetian bars are bars of two or more 
threads, covered with a succession of close 
buttonhole stitches; these bars are very fre- 
quently made to branch in various ways. The 
way to do this is to make your straight line 
first, by working buttonhole stitches to where 
it branches, then carrying your thread across 
to the required place a sufficient number of 
times, and then work as before. 


6. Edged Venetian bars is the same bar with 
any of the other edgings worked upon it. 





BABY’S BOOT. 
IN KNITTING AND CROCHET. 
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HANDKERCHIEF SACHET. 
(See engraving, page 228.) 


Tess little articles being once again a re- 
quisite for the carriage, if not for the promenade, 
we supply a design for one which has a very 
pretty effect when completed. It may be worked 
either on canvas or velvet, the latter, of course, 
much lessening the labor of its production. 
The outer border is formed of violet-colored silk 
braid, fastened down with a row of gold beads 
at each edge, and having a line of herringbone 
in maize-color netting silk down its centre. 
The two flowers which appear at the top and 





bottom of the oval are in clear white, having 
gold centres; the spray work is in strings of 
clear white beads, each part being tipped with 
three beads one size larger, in chalk white. 
If worked upon canvas, and the ground filled 
in with Berlin wool, this part should be done 
before the spray work is introduced, as this 
looks much the best when done in short strings 
of beads rather than with a bead at a time 
worked upon the threads of the canvas. If in- 
tended for a present, the initials of the recipi- 
ent should be introduced into the centre of the 
wreath. The tassels may be either of beads or 
silk. 





BRAIDING PATTERNS. 
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BRAIDING PATTERNS. 


PATCHWORK. 
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TIME-TABLE FOR ROASTING. 


M. Sorer gives the following time-table for roast- 
ing :— 

Ten pounds of beef will take from two hours te two 
hours and a half roasting, eighteen inches from a good 
fire. Six pounds one hour and a quarter to an hour and 
a half, fourteen inches from the fire. Three ribs of beef, 
boned and rolled, well tied round with paper, will take 
two hours and a half, eighteen inches from the fire, and 
only baste once. If beef is very fat, it does not require 
basting; if very lean, tie it up in greasy paper, and 
baste well. 

Eight pounds of veal will take from one hour and a 
half to two hours, eighteen inches from the fire; if 
stuffed, at least two hours. 

Chump, or loin and kidneys, of four pounds, will take 
one hour and a quarter; baste well. Six pounds of 
breast one hour, twelve inches from the fire. Six pounds 
of the shoulder and neck the same. 

Calf’s heart, well stuffed and tied up in paper, three- 
quarters of an hour. 

A leg of mutton, of eight pounds, will take one hour 
and a half, eighteen inches from the fire. Saddle, ten 
pounds, one hour and a quarter to one hour and a half, 
eighteen inches, measuring from the flat surface. Shoul- 
der one hour and a half; loin one hour and a half; 
breast three-quarters of an hour; neck one hour. 

Lamb, according to size, but in the same proportion 
less than mutton, but ought always to be well done, and 
placed nearer the fire ; if a good fire, about fifteen inches 
from it. 

Pork should be well done; a leg of six pounds, with 
skin over, two hours, eighteen inches from the fire; loin 
of the same one hour; neck, the same weight, one hour 
and three-quarters. Pork, rubbed with salt the night 
previous, and then scraped before roasting, improves 
the flavor. 

In roasting of beef, mutton, lamb, pork, and poultry, 
place a dripping-pan under the meat, with a little clean 
dripping or fat, which should be very hot when the 
meat is basted. A quarter of an hour before serving add 
half a pint of water to the fat in the dripping-pan; 
dredge the meat with flour and salt. When the meat is 
dished up, pour the contents of the pan into a basin, 
straining it through a gauze sieve kept on purpose; 
remove all the fat, add a little coloring and salt to the 
gravy, and pour it into the dish under the meat. 

Veal and poultry should have half the quantity of 
water put into the pan, and that, when strained, added 
to half a pint of thick melted butter, adding two tea- 
spoonfuls of any sauce for flavor. 

M. Soyer’s method of roasting poultry is as follows: 

Hang it up with worsted, about ten inches from the 
fire; let it hang for ten minates to set the skin, then 
press into a wooden spoon a piece of butter or hard 
dripping ; when the skin is very hot, rub it over with 
the fat in the spoon until all is melted, then draw it 
back to about twelve inches. A good-sized fowl will 
take three-quarters of an hour; chicken twenty minutes ; 
middle-sized goose one hour; turkey of fourteen pounds 
two hours and a half; hare, large, one hour and a half; 
if very young, three-quarters of an hour. Never baste 


them, but dredge all, after having well rubbed them over 
with butter, as for fowls. 
Small game should be placed nearer the fire, 
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MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 


A Tasty Dish ror Breaxrast on LuncHeon.—This is 
a very economical dish, and, if cooked well, makes a 
pleasant change. For three people take six sheep's 
tongues, let them lie in cold water for two hours until 
all the blood has left them, then throw them into boiling 
water for a minute, one by one, until you can remove 
the hard skin which covers them. Stew them in a 
saucepan gently in lukewarm water for three hours, 
with three small carrots, two laurel leaves, cloves, a 
small onion or two, pepper, and salt. Cut them in two 
lengthwise, remove the roots, and serve them with a 
sauce piqguante. 

A Sauce Piqvantr.—Put into a saucepan a wineglass 
of vinegar, some thyme, a laurel leaf, garlic, shallots, 
and some pepper. Put it on the fire until it is reduced 
to half the quantity. Add to it some bouillon gravy or 
soup, whatever you may haveat hand. Pass it throngh 
a sieve, rub some butter into a little flour and add it to 
the sauce, with herbs chopped finely. This makes a 
good sauce piqguante for cutlets or warmed slices of meat, 
as well as for the sheep's tongues, 


Wuire Sovp.—Take a scrag of mutton, a knuckle of 
veal, and a shank bone of ham, a bunch of sweet herbs, 
some celery, a piece of fresh lemon-peel, three or four 
onions, three blades of mace, a dessert-spoonful of white 
pepper; boil all together in four quarts of water until 
the meat falls quite to pieces. Next day skim off all 
the fat, and clear the jelly from all sediment, and put it 
into a saucepan. Have ready the thickening, made as 
follows: Blanch one quarter of a pound of sweet 
almonds, and beat them to a paste in a marble mortar, 
with a spoonful of water to prevent them from oiling. 
Mince a large slice of cooked veal or chicken, beat it up 
well with a few crumbs of stale bread, add to these a 
pint of thick cream, a small piece of fresh lemon-peel, 
a blade of mace in the finest powder. Boil it a few 
minutes, then add a pint of the soup, strain and pulp it 
through a coarse sieve. This thickening is then ready 
to be put to the rest of the soup, which boil for half an 
hour altogether. Vermicelli must be added, only giving 
it time enough to grow soft before it is put into the 
tureen. Serve hot. 


A Way or Dresstne Ecos.—Boil six eggs hard, remove 
the shells, but leave the eggs whole; cover them with 
a rich forcemeat made with ham, pounded anchovy, 
pounded veal and bacon fat, well pounded together and 
highly seasoned ; brush them with the yolk of an egg, 
and dredge them with bread-crumbs or vermicelli; fry 
them a pale gold-color, or put them for a quarter of an 
hour in an oven, and serve them up with gravy in the 
dish. 


Aw Eayptiayn Pitiav.—Put a good-sized fowl into a 
pan with some chopped ham, half a pound of sausage 
meat, some chopped onion, one-quarter of a pound of 
butter, sweet herbs tied in a bunch, a few dried mush- 
rooms, chopped fine, pepper and salt. Stew the fowl 
gently until quite tender, adding a little water now and 
then to prevent it from becoming dry. Pick all the 
meat from the bones, and cut it into very small pieces, 
removing the skin. Boil dryly one pound of rice, mix 
it well with the fowl and gravy, and season it to taste. 
This must all be finished half an hour before dinner is 
ready, so that it may be put at the side of the fire and 
served almost dry; but care should be taken to place it 
at the side, not on the fire, after it is cooked. This dish, 
prepared with turkey instead of fowl, is excellent. 
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Spicep Begzr.—One ounce of saltpetre, pounded very 
fine, to be rubbed well on the piece of beef; three hours 
afterwards rub on halfa pound of brown sugar; let the 
meat lie in this pickle for two days; then take one 
ounce of ground clove pepper, half an ounce of mace, a 
few cloves, all well pounded ; a teaspoonful of Cayenne 
pepper mixed with the spice. Rub all into the beef, 
particularly into the holes; now and then, a little salt 
separately. Bake it in an oven, covering it with suet. 

Gisiet Sourp.—The giblets must be well cleaned and 
singed ; put them into some strong veal or gravy broth, 
with shallots chopped very fine. Great care must be 
taken to keep the stock well skimmed; when properly 
stewed, put in a wineglass of Madeira, salt, pepper, 
cloves, and mace, sifted fine, and a little lemon pickle. 
When the rawness of the wine and lemon is gone so that 
no flavor predominates, pour it into a tureen and serve 
hot to table. 

To Make Wauyvr Catsvp.—Take the walnuts when 
proper to pickle; beat them in a mortar and squeeze 
them through a thin cloth; to every pint of liquor add 
one pound of anchovies, two ounces of mace, two ounces 
of cloves, and the same of Jamaica pepper. Boil all 
together until the anchovies are dissolved, then strain 
it through a sieve. To every pint of it put half a pint 
of vinegar, with a great many shallots and garlic: 
strain it again, a little at a time, through the anchovies, 
to make it clear. Let it stand until cold, and then bot- 
tle it for use. 

A Swiss Sovp.—Boil three pounds of potatoes, mash 
them well, and add slowly some good broth, sufficient 
for the tureen. Let these boil together, then add some 
spinach, sorrel, a little parsley, lemon, thyme, mint, 
and sage, all chopped very fine. Boil altogether five 
minutes ; pepper and salt totaste. Just before taking 
it off the fire to serve add two well beaten eggs. 

To Picxte Musnrooms Wuaitre.—Cut off the stalks of 
some small buttons, rub off the skins with a piece of 
flannel dipped in salt, and throw them into milk and 
water. Let them remain some little time, then drain 
them out and put them into a stewpan with a good 
handful of salt over them; cover close, and put them 
over a gentle stove for five minutes to draw out all the 
water. Empty them on to a coarse cloth to drain well, 
and leave them until they are quitecold. Make a pickle 
of white wine vinegar, a little mace and ginger. Boil 
all together for a few minutes, and when cold pour over 
the mushrooms. 

Srewep Beer.—Ten pounds of fresh beef cut from the 
short ribs or brisket; bone it, four it well, and put it in 
a fish-kettle; cover it with scalding water, add turnips, 
carrots, both uncut, a bunch of sweet herbs, tied up in 
a muslin, and a large onion stuck with ten cloves, a half 
a teaspoonful each of pepper and salt; stew very slowly 
five hours, skimming it about twice; half an hour be- 
fore taking up throw in a dozen or more small button 
onions, or a large onion cut into eight, six turnips, first 
cut into slices, then into dice; when ready, take up the 
meat, skin off the upper skin, keep the meat warm, 
thicken the soup or liquor in which the meat was boiled 
with three tablespoonfuls of flour, mixed smoothly ina 
little cold water; add a little browning or burnt sugar, 
and stir the thickening into the soup; let it simmer, 
then pour it hot, vegetables and all, over the meat, or 
the soup may be served separately. Should any of the 
meat be left, place it in a dish, put a board on it, thena 
weight upon it again, and let it remain till cold, when 
it will be most delicious and tender eating. 








VEGETABLES. 


PoratTors Bortep.—Wash them, but do not pare or cut 
them, unless they are very large. Fill a sauce-pan half 
full of potatoes of equal size, or the small ones will be 
done to pieces before the large ones are boiled enough, 
(or make them so by dividing the larger ones), put to 
them as much cold water as will cover them about an 
inch: they are sooner boiled, and more savory, than 
when drowned in water. Most boiled things are spoiled 
by having too little water, but potatoes are often spoiled 
by too much: they must merely be covered, and a little 
allowed for waste in boiling, so that they may be just 
covered at the finish. 

Set them on a moderate fire till they boil; then take 
them off, and put them by the side of the fire to simmer 
slowly till they are soft enough to admit a fork (place 
no dependence on the usual test of their skins’ cracking, 
which, if they are boiled fast, will happen to some pota- 
toes when they are not half done, and the insides quite 
hard). Then pour the water off (if you let the potatoes 
remain in the water a moment after they are done 
enough, they will become waxy and watery), uncover 
the sauce-pan, and set it at such a distance from the fire 
as will secure it from burning ; their superfluous mois- 
ture will evaporate, and the potatoes will be perfectly 
dry and mealy. 

You may afterward place a napkin, folded up to the 
size of the sauce-pan’s diameter, over the potatoes, to 
keep them hot and mealy till wanted. 

0bs.—This method of managing potatoes is in every 
respect equal to steaming them ; and they are dressed in 
half the time. 

There is such an infinite variety of sorts and sizes of 
potatoes, that it is impossible to say how long they will 
take doing: the best way is to try them with a fork. 
Moderate-sized potatoes will generally be done enough 
in fifteen or twenty minutes. 

CoLp PotaTors Frizp.—Put a bit of clean dripping 
into a frying-pan; when it is melted, slice in your po- 
tatoes with a little pepper and salt; put them on the 
fire ; keep stirring*them: when they are quite hot, they 
are ready. 

Porators Masnep.—When your potatoes are tho- 
roughly boiled, drain them quite dry, pick out every 
speck, etc., and while hot, rub them through a colander 
intoaclean stew-pan. Toa pound of potatoes put about 
half an ounce of butter, and a tablespoonful of milk; 
do not make them too moist; mix them well together. 


PoTraTors MASHED WITH On1ons.—Prepare some boiled 
onions by putting them through a sieve, and mix them 
with potatoes. In proportioning the onions to the po- 
tatoes, you will be guided by your wish to have more 
or less of their flavor. 

CAULIFLOWER.—Choose those that are close and white, 
and of the middle size; trim off the outside leaves; cut 
the stalk off flat at the bottom ; let them lie in salt and 
water an hour before you boil them. 

Put them into boiling water with a handful of salt in 
it; skim it well, and let it boil slowly till done, which 
a small one will be in fifteen, a large one in about twenty 
minutes ; take it up the moment it is enough, a minute 
or two longer boiling will spoil it. 

CaBBaGcEe.—Pick cabbages very clean, and wash them 
thoroughly ; then look them over carefully again ; quar- 
ter them if they are very large. Put them into a sauce- 
pan with plenty of boiling water; if any scum rises, 
take it of; put a large spoonful of salt into the sauce- 
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pan, and boil them til! the stalks feel tender. A young 
cabbage will take about twenty minutes or halfan hour; 
when full grown, near an hour: see that they are well 
covered with water all the time, and that no smoke or 
dirt arises from stirring the fire. With careful manage- 
ment, they will look as beautiful when dressed as they 
did when growing. 

CaRROTS.—Let them be well washed and brushed, not 
scraped. An hour is enough for young spring carrots; 
grown carrots must be cut in half, and will take from 
an hour atd a half to two hours and a half. When 
done, rub off the peels with a clean coarse cloth, and 
slice them in two or four, according to their size. The 
best way to try if they are done enough, is to pierce 
them with a fork. 


TorniPs.—Peel off half an inch of the stringy outside. 
Full-grown turnips will take about an hour and a half 
gentle boiling ; if you slice them, which most people 
do, they will be done sooner; try them with a fork; 
when tender, take them up, and lay them on a sieve 
till the water is thoroughly drained from them. Send 
them up whole; do not slice them. 


PARSNIPs are to be cooked just in the same manner as 
carrots. They require more or less time according to 
their size ; therefore match them in size: and you must 
try them by thrusting a fork into them as they are in 
the water ; when that goes easily through, they are done 
enough. Boil them from an hour to two hours, accord- 
ing to their size and freshness. 

Obs.—Parsnips are sometimes sent up mashed in the 
same way as turnips, and some cooks quarter them be- 
fore they boil them. 

After parsnips are boiled, they should be put into the 
frying-pan and browned a little. Some people do not 
admire this vegetable, on account of its sickish sweet- 
ness. It is, however, a wholesome, cheap, and nourish- 
ing vegetable, best calculated for the table in winter and 
spring. Its sweetuess may be modified by mashing with 
a few potatoes. 

CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

Cream Pruppine.—One pint of cream, the yolk of six 
eggs, six tablespoonfuls of flour, half a pint of milk, 
one tablespoonful of sugar, a small bit of soda, and a 
saltspoonful of salt. Rub the cream, which should be 
thick, with the eggs and flour; add the sugar, salt and 
soda, and, just before baking, add the milk, and pour 
the whole in a dish or pudding-pan. Serve with sauce 
of wine, sugar and butter, flavored with rose and nut- 
meg, or any other flavoring prepared. 

Lemon CAKE (VERY FINE).—Three cupfals of powdered 
white sugar, one cupful of fresh butter, one cupful of 
milk, five eggs and four cupfuls of flour. Beat the but- 
ter and sugar to a cream ; beat the eggs separately, the 
whites to a stiff froth, and then dissolve a little soda in 
the milk, mix all together; then sift the flour, and put 
in by degrees, and add the juice and grated peel of a 
fresh lemon. This cake is delicious. 

Hor Cross Buns.—Rub a quarter pound of butter into 
two pounds of flour, quarter pound of brown sugar, mix 
all well together; a pint of new milk made warm, 3 

eggs well-beaten, one tablespoonfal of yeast, one table- 
spoonful of soda, one pound of currants, one ounce of 
candied lemon, one ounce of citron, a little lemon-peel 
and salt; make all up into a light paste, set it by the fire 


to rise an hour, and make it into buns: 20 minutes will 
bake them. 





Lemon Puppina.—Take two or three biscuits, put half 
a tea-cup of boiled cream over them, quarter pound but- 
ter, quarter pound loaf sugar dissolved in half a tea-cup 
of water, the yolk of four eggs, and the whites of two 
eggs, well-beaten, grate the rind of two small lemons, 
and add the juice of one lemon, then put a puff paste 
round the dish and bake. 


A Piarn Puppixne.—Two ounces of whole rice not 
ground, first boiled in water and then milk till tender 
Well grease a pie-dish, and have ready beat up six eggs, 
some sugar and milk (the milk should be Joiled and ai- 
lowed to get cold). When the rice is done pour it into the 
dish, stir the eggs, etc., into it, beat itallup. A smali 
piece of butter to keep it moist. Add milk to fill the dish, 
sweeten to taste, and grate nutmeg over it; bake three- 
quarters ofan hour. This isa good wholesome pudding, 
inexpensive, delicate, and very nice. 

A Wuirte Cirron Cake.—Beat one pound of butter 
to a cream, one pound of flour, one pound of sifted loaf 
sugar, eight eggs beaten separately, half pound of al- 
monds cut into small pieces, quarter pound of candied 
citron, half pound of candied lemon, both cut into thick 
long pieces, almond or orange flavoring according to 
taste; after the butter is beaten to a cream, add the 
eggs, then the flour; beat all well for an hour, after 
which put in the other ingredients. Paper the tins or 
dishes in which the cakes are to be baked, and take care 
that they are baked well and lightly. 

APPLE CHARLOTTZ.—Two pounds of apples pared and 
cored, slice them into a pan; add one pound of loaf 
sugar, the juice of three lemons, and the rind of one, 
finely grated. Boil all together until it becomes thick, 
which it will do in about two hours, turn it into a 
mould, serve cold, with either a rich custard or cream 

Sopa CAks.—Take half a quartern of flour, half a 
pound of butter, half a pound of currants, half a pound 
of sugar, one teaspoonful of spice, one ditto of ginger, 
one and a half ditto of carbonate of soda, and two eggs 
Mix with lukewarm milk. 


BAKED APPLE PuppiIna.—Two ounces of batter, quarter 
pound pounded white sugar, quarter pound boiled apples, 
the yolks of three eggs, the whites of two eggs, the rind 
and juice of one lemon: mix the whole well together, 
and bake it in a puff paste one hour. 

Sopa Mvurrins.—The following receipt affords a dish 
of light, spongy, most quickly-made muffins: To two 
pounds of flour add one teaspoonful of soda, ditto cream 
of tartar, and half a teaspoonful of sugar; mix tho- 
roughly, with salt to taste, and make into a stiff batter 
with some milk; beat well for a few minutes. Have 
ready a hot earthen pan, well buttered, also rings for 
the purpose. Pour in the batter, nearly half an inch 
thick ; bake a nice brown on each side; either butter 
them and serve hot, or allow them to cool and toast be- 
fore the fire. 


COOKERY FOR THE SICK-ROOM. 
ANIMAL BROTHS, JELLIES, AND COOLING DRINKS. 


3EEF TEA should not be made like common gravy or 
broth, but by a process which will prevent the fat ming- 
ling with it. Cut half a pound of nice gravy-meat into 
thin slices, and lay them in a hollow dish, pouring over 
them a pint and a half of boiling water ; cover the dish, 
and place it near the fire for half an hour; remove the 
tea into a saucepan, and boil it ten minutes over a quick 
fire; remove the scum which has risen in boiling ; let 
it stand covered ten minutes longer; strain off, and 
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season with salt only. Beef tea thus made is a light 
and useful nourishment to those whose stomachs are 
weak and irritable. 


Vea Tea is made in the same way, and in the same 
proportions of meat and water as beef tea. 


Cuicken Tea.—Cut into small pieces a chicken, ekin 
it very carefully, and remove any fat which may be 
visible, Boil it twenty minutes in a quart of water; 
pour the broth away from the meat before it gets cold. 
This tea is generally given in cases of debility after 
fevers, and at the commencement, in an invalid, of a 
state of convalescence, 


Extract or Meat.—When the pure juice of meat is 
to be given to invalids, it may be obtained by putting a 
little lean beef or mutton, cut small, into a glass bottle, 
corking it up, and tying a bladder over the cork; the 
bottle must then be put into hot water, and boiled gently 
for an hour. On opening it, a small quantity of real 
gravy may be poured away from the meat. 


Eaa@ MuLiED, tv TgA on Correr.—Beat the yolk of an 
egg very well, in a tea or coffee cup; stir into it a little 
milk or cream ; then pour on it, stirring it all the time, 
hot coffee or tea, sufficient to fill the cup. If the hot 
liquid is poured in too hastily, or without stirring it at 
the time, the egg will curdle, instead of uniting with 
the tea. Invalids are recommended to try this mixture 
for breakfast, as being light and nourishing, without 
being heating. 

Eee Dravant, for a Convalescent.—Beat the yolk ofa 
fresh-laid egg, and mix with it a quarter of a pint of 
new milk, previously warmed over the fire; add to this 
a spoonful of capillaire, one of rose-water, and a little 
butmeg. 

Savory Meat Jewuies, for Convalescents.—Take the 
bones and gristle of a knuckle of veal, with about a 
pound of the meat, the scrag-end of a neck of mutton, 
half an ounce of isinglass, two blades of mace, a little 
salt, and a gallon of water. Boil it gently (scumming 
it very carefally) for five hours, or longer if not reduced 
to about a quart. Do not put the isinglass and mace in 
till the scumming is done. Strain the jelly away from 
the ingredients, and when cold remove the fat from the 
surface. A stiff jelly is thus procured, which is agreea- 
ble if eaten cold ; if warm, milk or wine may be mixed 
with it. 


Wine Jetiy.—One quart of sherry, in which dissolve 
two ounces of isinglass (picked and broken into small 
pieces), two ounces of white sugar-candy (pounded), 
one nutmeg grated, one pennyworth of gum Arabic 
finely pounded. Put these ingredients together in an 
earthen jar, and the jar into a vessel of water; must be 
suffered to warm gradually. When the isinglass and 
gum Arabic are dissolved, strain the whole into a basin 
or deep dish, keep it dry and cool, and let the invalid 
have a piece about the size of a nutmeg a few times a 
day. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


To Satt Hams.—For three hams pound and mix to- 
gether halfa peck of salt, half an ounce of sal prunella, 
three ounces of saltpetre, and four pounds of coarse salt ; 
rub the hams well with this, and lay what is to spare 
over them ; let them lie three days, then hang them up. 
Take the pickle in which the hams were, put water 
enough to cover the hams with more common salt, till 
it will bear an egg; then boil and skim it well, put it 








in the salting-tub, and the next morning put in the 
hams; keep them down the same as pickled pork ; ina 
fortnight take them out of the liquor, rub them well 
with brine, and hang them up to dry. 

To Make Compound Givus.—Take very fine flour, mix 
it with white of eggs, isinglass, and a little yeast ; 
mingle the materials; beat them well together; spread 
them, the batter being mado thin with gum-water, on 
even tin plates, and dry them in a stove, then cut them 
out for use. To color them, tinge the paste with Brazil 
or vermilion for red; indigo or verditer, ete., for blue ; 
saffron, turmeric, or gamboge, etc., for yellow.” 

To Maxe Frovr Paste.—Paste is formed principally 
of wheaten flour boiled in water till it be of a glutin- 
ous or viscid consistence. It may be prepared with 
those ingredients simply for common purposes; but 
when it is used by bookbinders, or for paper hangings 
to rooms, it is usual to mix a fourth, fifth, or sixth of 
the weight of the flour of powered resin; and where it 
is wanted still more tenacious, gum arabic, or any kind 
of size may be added. 

To Extract Or From Boarps or Stons.—Make a 
strong lye of peariashes and soft water, and add as much 
unslacked lime as it will take up; stir it together, and 
then let it settle a few minutes; bottle it, and stop close. 
Have ready some water to lower it when used, and 
scour the part with it. Work with care and expedition, 
as if the mixture remains too long on the boards it will 
leave a stain. 

To CLEAN Stone Starrs AND Hatis.—Boil a pound of 
pipe-clay in three pints of water and a quarter of a pint of 
vinegar ; put in a bit of stone blue. Wash with this 
mixture, and when quite dry, rub with a cry flannel 
and a brush of moderate stiffness. Sweep off the fine 
dust thus raised with a clean hand-brush. 


To Take Ink Sratns ovt or Manoaany.—Put half a 
teaspoonful of oil of vitriol into a large spoonful of 
water, and touch the part with a feather. Rub it quickly, 
and repeat if not quite removed ; if it remains on too 
long it will leave a white mark. 


‘To Copy Ferns.—The most perfect and beautiful copies 
imaginable of ferns may be made by thoroughly saturat- 
ing them in common porter, and then laying them flat 
between white sheets of paper (without more pressure 
than the leaves of an ordinary book bear to each other), 
and let them dry out. 


To Prevent SHors PROM CREAKING.—I was recently 
applied to by a lady for a remedy, and recommended 
the application of a little olive oil, rabbed into the sole, 
especially about the waist and ball. It was done, and 
found perfectly successfal. N. B. In boots intended for 
out-of-door wear, it would be as weil to avoid letting 
the oil get into the seams, as it might, by dissolving the 
wax on the thread, be the cause of leakage. 


To SaLt Burrer.—Butter must be salted as fresh as 
possible, any delay being injurious. Having dried the 
salt in an oven, and pounded it fine, wash the butter in 
several waters till it no longer imparts a milky appear- 
ance to the water. Spread it out, and sprinkle over it 
the pounded salt, one ounce to every pound of butter; 
knead them well together, till the butter and sali are 
thoroughly incorporated. Press the butter into stone 
jars, perfectly sweet and dry, and let it stand seven or 
eight days, when it will be found to have separated from 
the sides of the pot. As this space admits the air, the 
butter would soon spoil if left in that state, and must 
therefore be further pressed till perfectly compact. 
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Evitors’ Sable. 


THE SEASON AND WHAT IT TEACHES. 


Now the beauty and brightness of Summer are over 
for this year, and from the shadows of their darkening 
and decay the loveiiness of the Autumn will gain its 
brightest tintings, its wonderful variety of charms, as 
well as the perfect ripening of its richest gifts for the 
use of living creatures on the earth. 

So it should be in the changes of human life. The 
fading of youthful beauty, and the decay or darkening 
of the brightness with which hope and imagination 
gilded the summer brightness of existence, should not 
make us sad or even doubtful of the goodness and loving 
kindness of “‘Our Father in Heaven.” We may have 
opportunities before us of gaining better and even more 
lovely gifts and graces than ever the spring or summer 
time of life has afforded us. 

Is it not a pleasant reflection that, as every season of 
Nature has its charms, so every change in human life 
brings its opportunities, its hopes, and its means of hap- 
piness? We have but to improve these opportunities 
cheerfully and faithfully and we shall profit by every 
change. The true genius of life, which sees and uses 
opportunities aright, is a precious gift, far exceeding 
that of the greatest poet, if, with his insight into the 
nature cf humanity, he did not know how to govern his 
own spirit. And hence the poetry which teaches this 
art of right life is the highest effort of poetry. None 
can effectually teach this art except the true Christian, 
because the fear and the love of God, as the Bible enjoins, 
are the only sources from which a right life from right 
motives can be wrought out and perfected. Therefore it 
becomes a matter of deep interest to all, who wish to 
promote this true idea of life and its opportunities, to 
keep the memory of those writers, especially great poets, 
who have been exemplars as well as teachers of this 
Christian doctriné, fresh in the minds and warm in the 
hearts of the young and of those who influence the 
young. As woman has the home influence in her keep- 
ing, she should be well-informed in these sentiments; 
she should gratefally acknowledge that among the glo- 
rious names which have blessed the world with their 
light and purity we may thankfully place our Anglo- 
Saxon kinswoman, E.izaBbetTH BARRETT BROWNING, 
among the highest of the poets. 

In our July number, we gave a sketch of one of her 
poems—‘“‘ Aurora Leigh’’—and promised some additional 
selections. On reflection we have thought it better to 
refer to her other and earlier poems, as we hope our 
readers have, before this time, made themselves familiar 
with the fortunes of ‘“‘ Aurora’’—and, also, that each 
reader will make selections from that remarkable His- 
tory of Ideas, as it affords, on almost every page, axioms 
and truths well worth treasuring and studying. The 
learned and popular author of the ‘‘ Essaysin Biography 
and Criticism’’* considers ‘‘ The Drama of Exile’’ as the 
greatest of Mrs. Browning’s productions. 

He says: ‘ This may fearlessly be pronounced one of 
the greatest poems in the English language: of a pathos 

* Essays in Biography and Criticism. By Peter Bayne, 
M. A., author of ‘*The Christian Life, Social and Indi- 
vidual,” etc. Boston: Gould & Lincoln, 





genuine and unfathomable, of sublimity exalted, and in 
which a resistless imagination casts its lit eye, with a 
glance swifter than that of logic, far aloft into the re- 
gions of intellectual and religious truth.” 

Mr. Bayne has a long and elaborate article on tlris 
poem, with many selections, which will greatly aid any 
young reader (and the older also) to understand and 
sympathize with “the notes of its mighty music.’"’” We 
have only room now for a portion of what the critic calls 
“those inimitable passages in which Mrs. Browning is 
peculiarly herself; in which she vindicates for her sex 
the distinction that a woman and not a man has written 
of it most nobly. In fitness of conception, in terseness 
of diction, in loftiness of thought, the following lines 
have all that the genius of a man could impart; while 
the thrill of deeper tenderness pervading them tells, in 
unmistakable accents, of a heart which can throb with 
wifely emotion, and a breast on which a babe, sleeping 
in the light of its mother’s smile, may rest. In all great 
poems there are lesser poems, complete in themselves ; 
and this passage may be regarded as a poem, on the du- 
ties and joys of woman, by Mrs. Browning. It occurs in 
the form of a blessing, pronounced by Adam, at the com- 
mand of Christ, on Eve. 


Adam. Henceforward, rise, aspire, 
To all the calms and magnanimities, 
The loftiest uses and the noble ends, 
The sanctified devotion and full work 
To which thou art elected evermore, 
First woman, wife, and mother! 
Eve. And first in sin. 
Adam. And also the sole bearer of the Seed 
Whereby sin dieth! Raise the majesties 
Of thy disconsolate brows, O well-beloved, 
And Front with lever eyelids the To Come, 
And all the dark o’ the world. Rise, woman, rise 
To thy peculiar and best altitudes 
Of doing good and of enduring ill— 
Of comforting for ill, and teaching good, 
And reconciling all that ill and good 
Unto the patience of a constant hope— 
Rise with thy daughters! If sin came by thee, 
And by sin, death—the ransom-righteousness, 
The heavenly lifeand compensative rest 
Shall come by means of thee. If woe by thee 
Had issue to the world, thou shalt go forth 
An angel of the woe thou didst achieve; 
Found acceptable to the world instead 
Of others of that name, of whose bright steps 
Thy deed stripped bare the hills. Be satisfied ; 
Something thou hast to bear through womanhood— 
Peculiar suffering answering to the sin; 
Some pang paid down for sume new human life; 
Some weariness in guarding such a life— 
Some coldness from the guarded ; some mistrust 
From those thou hast too well served; from those 
beloved 
Too loyally, some treason ; feebleness 
Within thy heart, and cruelty without; 
And pressures of an alien tyranny, 
With its dynastic reasons of larger bones 
And stronger sinews. But, goto! thy love 
Shall chant itself its own beatitudes, 
After its own life-working. A child’s kies, 
Set on thy sighing lips, shall make thee glad ; 
A poor man, served by thee, shall make thee rich ; 
An old man, helped by thee, shall make thee strong; 
Thou shalt be served thyself by every sense 
Of service which thou renderest. Such a crown 
I set upon thy head—Christ witnessing 
With looks of prompting love—to keep thee clear 
Of all reproack against the sin foregone, 
From all the generations which succeed. 
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Mr. Bayne, in summing up the wonderful power of 
the poetess, truly says: “ Twothings appear to be pecu- 
liarly characteristic of this poem: béautiful apart, they 
are still more beautiful in combination. The first is its 
earnest and essential Christianity ; the second its intense 
and pathetic womanliness. Mrs. Browning is in the 
highest sense, and always, a Christian poetess. She has 
drunk more deeply into the spirituality of the Gospel, 
and, it may even be, looked with greater earnestness 
and amazement upon certain of its sublime facts than 
Milton, * * * The Christianity of Mrs. Browning’s 
poems is far too constant and deep-lying—it enters too 
pervasively into the warf and woof of her thought and 
feeling, to be by any possibility an affectation or a fash- 
ion. It is manifestly the life of her life, the breath of 
immortality at the centre of her being. Her genuine 
womanliness is no less conspicuous.” 

We have only intimated, as it were, the richness of 
imagery, the beauty of diction, the fervidness of love, 
and the faith in God which pervade this wonderful 
poem, where the highest hopes of humanity are made 
not only luminous but lit up with such fir: .* faith from 
the soul of Genius and Christian feeling combined, that 
no woman’s heart can dwell on it unmoved. We would 
counsel our young American writers, who are earnest 
in their zeal to be distinguished worthily, to study the 
poems of Mrs. Browning. She displays great variety of 
characters and events ; among these we will give one 
portraitare—the day dreams ofa girl, it might be called— 
which we think exquisite in its touches and tintings, 
and truth. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE SWAN'S NEST. 


Litt_e Ellie sits alone 
*Mid the bushes of a meadow, 
By a stream-side, on the grass; 
And the trees are showering down 
Doubles of their leaves in shadow, 
On her shining hair and face. 


She has thrown her bonnet by; 
And her feet she has been dipping 
In the shallow water's flow ; 
Now she holds them nakedly 
In her hands, all sleek and dripping, 
While she rocketh to and fro. 


Little Ellie sits alone— 
And the smile, she softly useth, 

Fills the sentence like a speech ; 

While she thinks what shall be done— 
And the sweetest pleasure chooseth, 

For her future, within reach. 


Little Ellie in her smile 
Chooseth—* I will have a lover, 

Riding on a steed of steeds! 

He shall love me without guile; 
Ard to him I will discover 

Thut swan’s nest among the reede. 


“ And the steed shall be red-roan, 
And the lover shall be noble, 
With an eye that takes the breath— 
And the lute he plays upon 
Shall strike ladies into trouble, 
As his sword strikes men to death. 


“ And the steed it shall be shod 
All in silver, housed in azure, 
And the mane shall swim tbe wind! 
And the hoofs along the sod 
Shall fash onward in a pleasure, 
Till the shepherds look behind. 


“ But my lover will not prize 
All the glory that he rides in, 
When he gazes in my face, 
He will say—‘O love, thine eyes 
Builds the shrine my soul abides in; 
And I kneel here for thy grace!’ 











“Then, ay then, he shall kneel low— 

With the red-roan steed anear him, 
Which shall seem to understand— 
Till I answer—‘ Rise and go! 

For the world must loveand fearhim _ 
Whom I gift with heart and hand.’ 
“Then he will arise so pale, 

I shall feel my own lips tremble 
With a yes I must not say— 

Nathless maiden brave, ‘ Farewell,’ 

I will utter and dissemble— 

‘Light to-morrow with to-day.’ 


“Then he will ride through the hills, 
To the wide world past the river, 
There to put away all wrong! 
To make straight distorted wills, 
And to empty the broad quiver 
Which the wicked bear along. 


“ Three times shall a young foot-page 
Swim the stream and climb the mountain, 
And kneel down beside my feet 
‘Lo, my master sends this gage, 
Lady, for thy pity counting ! 
What wilt thou exchange for it?’ 


“ And the first time I will send 
A white rose-bud for a guerdon— 
And the second time a glove! 
But the third time—I may bend 
From my pride, and answer—‘ Pardon, 
If he comes to take my love.’ 


“Then the young foot-page will ran— 
Then my lover will ride faster, 

Till he kneeleth at my knee! 

‘lam a duke’s eldest son! 
Thousand serfs do call me master— 

But, O Love, I love but thee!’ 


“ He will kiss me on my mouth 
Then; and lead me as a lover! 
Through the crowds that praise his deeds! 
And, when soul-tied by one troth, 
Unto him I will discover 
That swan’s nest among the reeds.” 


Little Ellie, with her smile 
Not yet ended, rose up gayly, 
Tied the bonnet, donned the shoe— 
And went homeward round a mile, 
Just to see, as she did oS 
What more eggs were with the two. 


Pushing through the elm-tree copse, 
Winding by the stream light-hearted, 

Where the osier pathway leads— 

Past the boughs she stoops—and stops! 
Lo! the wild swan had deserted— 

And a rat had gnawed the reeds. 


Ellie went home sad and slow! 
If she found the lover ever, 

With his red-roan steed of steeds, 
Sooth I know not! but I know 
She could show him never—never, 

That swan’s nest among the reeds. 


TYPES OF BEAUTY. 


Tue author of “The Roman Question” has written 
other works which would be quite celebrated if that 
book had not, in our country as well as in England, 
made M. About so widely known that one rarely thinks 
of any other work of his when that is mentioned. His 
genius, brilliancy, and wit have not, however, all been 
absorbed in one book, as ‘‘ The King of the Mountains’’* 
will prove to its readers. One extract wiil show the 
originality and quaint humor of M. About. He puts 
this racy sketch of the types of beauty into the speech 
of one of his characters, a young German naturalist :— 

* Beauty is not to be measured by an immutable type, 
though Plato has so affirmed. It varies according to 





# Published by J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston. 
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the times, the people, and the culture. The Venus of 
Milo was, two thousand years ago, the most beautiful 
woman of the Archipelago; I do not believe that she 
would be, in 1856, the prettiest woman in Paris. One 
could admire s woman geometrically beautiful in the 
time when woman was an object of art, destined to 
please the eyes without addressing the mind, a bird of 
paradise, of which we contemplate the plumage without 
desiring it ever to sing. A beautiful Athenian woman 
was as well proportioned, as white, and as cold as the 
columns ofa temple. M. Mérinay has proved to me, in 
a book, that the Ionic column was only a woman dis- 
guised. The portico of the Temple of Erechtheus, at 
the Acropolis of Athens, rests still on four Athenian 
women of the age of Pericles. Such are the ancients. 
The women of to-day are little winged beings, light, 
restless, and especially thoughtful, created, not to carry 
temples on their heads, but toawaken genius, to lighten 
labor, to animate courage, and to illumine the world 
with the flashes of their wit. What we love in them 
and what makes their beauty is not the measured regu- 
larity of their features; it is the lively and changeful 
expression of sentiments more delicate than ours; it is 
the radiation of the soul around that fragile frame, which 
is not sufficient to contain it; it is the petulant play 
of a sprightly countenance. I am not a sculptor, but if 
I knew how to manage the chisel, and shold be em- 
ployed to make an allegorical statue of our epoch, it 
sheuld have a dimple on the left cheek and a turned-up 
nese." 


TAKE CARE OF THE CHILDREN. 


One of the best modes of charity which benevolence 
has ever found out is the establishment of Homes for 
friendless children. When we think how many are now 
rescued from perdition by the asylums in this city alone, 
how many are trained in the ways of religion and truth, 
of industry and order, we cannot but feel convinced of 
the benefit of these Homes, and what an incalculable 
amount of good is done to the whole eountry through 
such well-managed plans of benevolence. But if we 
wish fully to comprehend the heights and depths of this 
Christian charity, we must see the children in these 
pleasant places, these safe asylums; one visit is worth 
more to prove their usefulness than a volume of descrip- 
tion. 

Tue Unton Scnoon AND CHILDREN’s Home is an excel- 
lent model of these institutions in Philadelphia; it has 
about two hundred children, on an average, under its 
care, and all the comforts for the body are provided, with 
mental, moral, and religious culture: and then it se- 
cures homes for them in the country, where they will be 
well clothed and fed, and trained to household duties 
and agriculturalemployment. The accommodations are 
very comfortable. On the first-floor is a large playroom, 
a storeroom, pantry, and all the conveniences connected 
with a dining-room large enough to seat one hundred 
and seventy children. On the second floor there is a 
large bathroom, containing four tubs and twelve facets, 
that each child may wash from running water; a light, 
airy room for the little children under five years of age; 
one sleeping-room, and a sewing-room, where the ma- 
chine, under skilful hands, throws off its hundreds of 
garments. On the third floor are three large rooms for 
the infirmary, with a bathroom forthe sick. The fourth 
story is admirably arranged as a laundry, with station- 
ary tubs, a large boiler, and a commodious drying-room, 
ete. 





It is pleasant to see the order, neatness, comfort, and 
good education there enjoyed by such a large troop of 
little ones, who, without this kindly charity, would be 
in rags and squalid misery. These children are well in- 
structed in the common branches of the English, and par- 
ticularly in the history of the United States. Some of the 
little boys show quite a talent for drawing, and maps of 
battle places are copied with exactness and neatness that 
are really wonderful. Boys as well as girls are instructed 
in knitting and plain sewing, so that all can take care 
of their own clothing. The girls are put to all sorts of 
household work of which they are capable, and thus 
made fit for good servants, industrious wives, and care- 
ful mothers. Habits of economy, and knowledge of the 
way of making a humble home comfortable, are inesti- 
mable to the poor. One may be happy in a low estate, 
if the heart is right and the habits are good ; but dirt, 
disorder, and idleness are sure signs of evil, and always 
produce want and wickedness. It is very difficult—in- 
deed all but impossible—to act upon the adult mind so 
as to improve the grown masses of the ignorant and 
vicious. What is the remedy for existing evils? We 
answer, ““PREVENTION.”” Save the children! place them 
under such kind, capable, Christian influences as the 
“Union School and Children’s Home,” of Philadelphia, 
offers, and not only this, but half a dozen other Homss 
of a like character in our city, and the “‘ Rescued will re- 
joice in days to come.” 


oe 


Tae Errects oF Eatina ConFrecTionery.—A habit of 
munching bonbons, often allowed to childsen, is not 
only foolish, but very injurious. It is foolish because a 
waste of time and money without any advantage; aud 
injurious because it hurts the health of both body and 
mind in such a way as often to lead to fatal results and 
sinful indulgences. We lately read a few remarks from 
a valued correspondent that we are tempted to show our 
friends ; young ladies may be encouraged, if they have 
indulged in this appetite which the writer so earnestly 
condemns, to renounce the bad habit. Do it at onee, do 
it resolutely, and a few days (or weeks at most) will 
free you from this foolish mania for bonbons, whieh your 
mothers, or fathers (if the mother is too indifferent to 
apprehend her duty or too indulgent to enforee ebedi- 
ence), should have saved you from ever contracting. 
Besides there is danger of violent disease, or even 
death, from the poisons in the coloring of these sugar- 
plums. 

But we will let our friend speak her mind, which she 
has done in a very plain style. If the ending seems 
abrupt, the reader may imagine the sorrowful catastro- 
phes which might have been pictured :— 

“That vice of gourmandise (I would rather not say 
plain English gluttony) is more ruinous to the appear- 
ance of young ladies than the uninitiated ean imagine. 
I do not mean that these gentle damsels are in the habit 
of devouring rich dinners, like turtle-fed aldermen, 
but what they do is just as bad ; they destroy their sto- 
machs by quantities of confectionery. Pounds of candy 
and unwholesome bonbons are their weekly, not food, 
but destruction. This keeps up a constant diseased 
state, that sometimes arrives at a point of discomfort 
that requires the doctor, and potent drugs for a time 
overcome the evil, leaving their own attaek upon poor 
nature to be endured. Who can wonder at the leaden 
complexions and thick skins that follow! How differ- 
ently looks the active, temperate girl, whose cheeks 
glow with healthful exercise, whose meals are seasoned 
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by appetite, who partakes of the bounties of nature, who 
enjoys her dainties, and seeks for nocloying compounds! 
Her unfailing cosmetic is bathing and exact neatness. 
Such a woman has a sound mind in a sound body, and 
this very certainty helps her in the arrangement of her 
dress. The poor, sickly, indolent creature just men- 
tioned is never well dressed; she may go to great ex- 
pense, but she has not good taste. Her colors are ill- 
chosen, she has too many or too few flounces, nothing 
about her is proportionate.”’ 


Miss S. J. Hare’s Boarpine axnp Day ScHoon For 
Youne Lapigs, 1826 Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia. 

This school is designed to give a thorough and liberal 
English education, to furnish the best facilities for ac- 
quiring the French language, and the best instruction 
in music and the other accomplishments. The moral 
training and the health and physical development of 
the scholars are carefully attended to. 

References: Mrs. Emma Willard, Troy, N. Y. ; Henry 
Vethake, LL.D., Wm. B. Stevens, D.D., Wm. H. Ash- 
hurst, Esq., Louis A. Godey, Esq., Philadelphia; Charles 
Hodge, D. D., Princeton, N. J.; and others. 


To ovr CoRRESPONDENTS.—We have marked the fol- 
lowing for insertion when we have room (many articles 
are declined or returned because we are not able to find 
place as soon as requested. Those who desire the return 
of MSS. must forward stamps or we cannot comply with 
the request): ‘‘ Recollections of a Walk in May”’—“ The 
Wife’s Appeal’’—‘‘Our Cottage Home’’—‘‘ The Lily’s 
Story’’—‘‘ The Valley’’—*“ The Picnic, or Kate Bryant’s 
Conquest’’—‘‘ An Allegory’’—‘“‘ Lester’s Revenge.”’ 

These manuscripts we shall not use: ‘ Acrostic’— 

Song”’—‘‘The River of Life’’ (pretty, and musical in 
rhythm)—‘‘ My Son’’—‘“‘The Young Widow's Reflec- 
tions’’—‘‘ My Summer Friends’’—“ Duty’’—“‘ Earth and 
its Jewels’’—‘‘ Confession of a Lover’’ (the writer must 
bear in mind that the motto of every “‘ young enthusiast”’ 
should be, ‘* Learn to labor and to wait’’)—“‘ I have lost 
my bowl’’—“ My days were dark,” etc.—‘‘ A Sonnet’’— 
**Remembrance’’—‘‘ The Golden Gate’’—‘‘ An Elegy” — 
“Who will Answer?”—‘‘ The Way to Gain a Fortune” 
—‘*Gold.”’ This little poem, although imperfect, shows 
the heart of the youthful writer has the true love of the 
art. We quote the closing stanzas :— 


“O’er the crystal of ‘soul palace’ 
Are the gathered mists of sin; 
We are glad the quick-eyed children 
Read not all that's hid therein. 


‘But the fine gold of the spirit, 
O thou God of truth, is thine. 
Though our souls are dark, it lieth 
As the treasure in the mine. 


** Sit,’ thou Lord, as ‘a refiner,’ 
Till the ‘little ones’ can see 
But the face of the All Holy 
Imaged in its purity! 


“Till no more in quiet scorning 
Of the faithlessnesa of men, 
Ye can say—‘ Oh, lips, in greeting 
Drop your baser coin for them.’ 


” 


“‘Annie’s Monthly Pleasure. By Etta.’’ Very much 
obliged for the good opinion of Etta; but the article is 
most too flattering for publication 
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BY JNO. STAINBACK WILSON, M.D. 





CHo.era InPANTUM.—Cholera infantum, the cholera 
of infants or “summer complaint,” is one of the most 
common and fatal disorders to which children are sub- 
ject. The mortality from this disease in crowded cities 
is truly frightful. In the country it is nut so common 
nor so fatal. Indeed in its worst and more malignant 
forms cholera infantum may be properly regarded asa 
disease almost peculiar to cities. 

Causes.—Teething, improper and excessive feeding, 
hot weather, and impure air are the principal causes. 
Among these, errors in diet and impure air are by far 
the most influential causes. It should be distinctly un- 
derstood that teething is only a predisposing cause, and 
that it would never of itself, and without the operation 
of other and exciting causes, produce this terrible scourge 
of infancy. 

Symptoms.—In many cases, the disorder commences 
with diarrhea, which, after continuing for a few days, 
becomes associated with more or less yomiting. But in 
perhaps the majority of cases, the vomiting and purg- 
ing come on at the same time. The pulse is frequent, 
quick, smali and tense, or sharp and hard. The tongue 
is covered at first with a white fur, but in the progress 
of the disease, it becomes red, smooth, dry, and has a 
polished shiny appearance. The discharges from the 
bowels vary ; but they most commonly look like dirty 
water with little pieces of cotton intermixed with it; 
and their smell is rather peculiar, and very offensive, 
having a sickening and indescribably disagreeable odor. 
Sometimes, in the worst cases, there is scarcely any ap- 
pearance of bile in the discharges, these being almost 
colorless and of a milk-and-water appearance. The 
above symptoms are not unfrequently attended with 
convulsions, a hot skin, especially about the head and 
abdomen, while the hands and feet arecold. Inthe last 
stages, there is great wasting away, stupor, shrivelling 
and sinking of the eyeballs, a putrid smell of the 
evacuations, and complete prostration of all the vital 
powers. j 

Treatment.—The great things in this disease are to 
remove, as far as possible, all causes of excitement, and 
to equalize the nervous and vascular action. In the re- 
moval of irritation, the first thing is to lance the gums 
freely if they are tender or inflamed from the pressure of 
a protruding tooth. If the child is exposed to an impnre 
city air, it should, if possible, be removed to the country. 
But this being impracticable, it should be removed to 
the highest, driest, and most airy situation that can be 
obtained. A change of air often works wonders in 
these cases, and is frequently sufficient of itself to effect 
acure. But also, how many poor laboring people are 
there who cannot give their children the benefit of pure 
country air, ora change of any kind! These are truly 
to be pitied. Yet they are not left without hope. Here 
with proper attention to ventilation, cleanliness, diet- 
ing, and the other measures soon to be prescribed, even 
the adverse influence of impure city air may, to a great 
extent, be counteracted. 

As to ventilation we have only to say, that doors and 
windows should be thrown open, and that fresh air 
should be freely admitted. If the child is weaned, the 
diet should consist of slippery elm water, gum Arabic 
and toast water. And nothing more should be given in 
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the early or acute stage. If not weaned, it should be 
confined to the mother’s breast, giving nothing more 
in the way ofdiet. Buta sipof cold water, or either of 
the above drinks may be given cold should the thirst 
and dryness about the mouth be great. Yet all fluids 
should be given in small quantities at a time, on account 
of the irritability of the stomach. Should the disease 
assume a chronic form and run into a wasting and pro- 
tracted diarrhea with little irritability of the stomach, 
tapioca, arrowroot, and, what is better than either, 
well-boiled rice, may be allowed toa weaned child. Of 
ail the articles of diet in bowel affections rice is the 
very best. It is nourishing, containing much nutriment 
in small bulk, and leaving but little to pass off by the 
bowels. 

So much for the first indication—the removal of causes 
of irritation, and placing the patient under the most 
favorable hygienic influences. 


For the fulfilment of the second grand indication—the 
equalization of the nervous and vascular action—water 
is the great remedy. Bathing and external applications 
are worth more in these cases than all the drugs, regu- 
lar, irregular, or defective. For most of these are de- 
fective enough in all conscience. Almost all of them 
are nauseous and repulsive even to a well stomach, 
while the mildest of them are acrid irritants and abso- 
lutely poisonous to the highly irritable stomach and 
bowels of a patient with cholera infantum. We repeat, 
then, that our main reliance should be on bathing and 
external applications. 


The principle that should govern these applications 
is plain and easily understood. This is the whole 
secret: Warm the parts that are cold, and cool those 
that are warm. To do this, place cold wet cloths to the 
head, and over the wholegbdomen. If the heat is great, 
let the parts be covered with a thin cloth exposed to the 
air, and let the cloth be frequently changed. If the heat 
is more moderate, let the cloth be several double, and 
cover all with the bedclothing, or with a dry binder, 
changing the cloth only when it becomes dry or quite 
warm. While using these eooling appliances to the 
head and abdomen, place warm bricks, or bottles of 
warm water to the feet and hands, or wrap these in 
warm flannel. Should these local applications fail tc 
equalize the circulation, subdue the fever, arrest the 
discharges, and quiet the restlessness, then place the 
patient in a milk-warm bath, and let him remain in it 
until there is an appearance of faintness and relaxation 
of the skin, which will be manifested by a languid ex- 
pression of the eyes, and perspiration about the head 
and face. After the bath, apply the cold cloths as before, 
should the heat return; and repeat the warm bath as 
often as a return of restlessness, fever, &c., seem to in- 
dicate its use. This simple treatment in conjunction 
with the hygienic measures first prescribed, will cure 
almost any case of cholera infantum without the use of 
drugs, for which we have but precious little use in this 
disease. The only thing that we can recommend in the 
way of internal treatment, in domestic practice, is the 
powder prescribed in the diarrhea of teething. If any- 
thing will be retained upon the stomach this will, and 
it has a good effect in promoting the secretion of bile. 
Should the disease run into a chronic diarrhea, the fol- 
lowing will be a good and safe remedy: Take boiling 
milk, half a pint; powdered alum, a teaspoonful. Strain 
off the whey from the coagulum, and give one or two 
tablespoonfuls of the whey every two, three, or four 
In these cases a flannel binder around the abdo- 
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men will be found useful; and the rice diet should not 
be forgotten. 


* a . 
Hiterarp Gotices. 
Booxs By Matn.—Now that the postage on printed 
matter is so low, we offer our services to procure for 
our subscribers or others any of the books that we notice. 
Information touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

When ordering a book, please mention the name of the 
publisher. 

Gro. W. Cutips, publisher, of this city, has sent us a 
copy of Parson BrowNLow’s book. We know that by 
the time this notice reaches our readers one-half of our 
people will have read the work ; but still it behooves us 
to say our say about it. It is a book that every one 
ought to possess, and the half who have not read it will 
immediately purchase it, and thereby enable the Parson 
to set himself up in business again. He says :— 

‘Having had numerous inquiries from my friends 
throughout the Union, in regard to my book, I will 
state to all concerned that my friend and publisher, Mr. 
Cuiips, of Philadelphia, allows me a very liberal copy- 
right. Iam interested in the circulation of the work, 
and I am benefited by every copy sold.” 

The seventy-fifth thousand was going through the 
press when this notice was written; the edition must 
now be over 100,000. The work is admirably gotten up, 
and contains a splendid likeness of the Parson and twelve 
full-page engravings. When we remember the persecu- 
tions that Mr. Brownlow underwent, the loss of all his 
property, the danger to his life, his separation from his 
wife and children, his long imprisonment, who will not 
purchase a copy of this book, and help the long perse- 
euted Editor and Parson to get his rights and money 
enough to purchase the outfit for his printing office? 
ve predict a sale of 500,000 copies. 

From T. B. Per@xson & Brotners, Philadelphia:— 
LOVE'S LABOR WON. By Mrs. Emma D. E. N 
Southworth. This authoress has gradually lost a cer- 
tain manner of overdrawing or exaggeration which 
somewhat marred her earlier works; and has perfected 
and matured her style, until she is now one of the most 
craceful, and at the same time vigorous and vivid of our 
lady writers. The real heroine of the present volume is 
a young girl who endures numerous and heavy perse- 
cutions rather than reveal a secret intrusted to her by 
her dying mother, which secret might cast reproach 
upon her mother’s memory. This fidelity is finally 
triumphant, and meets its reward, of course, or the 

labor of love would not be won. Price $1 25. 

THE FLIRT: or, Passages in the Life of a Fashionable 
Young Lady. By Mrs. Gray, author of the “Gambler's 
Wife,” “‘Young Prima Donna,” etc. ete. This book 
depicts to the life the career of a fashionable young lady 
of the fast school, showing all the dangers to herself and 
the anxiety to her friends which such a career can cause, 
as well as its not improbable end. It isa lively, and 
would be a fascinating book, were not its subject so 
painfol a one. It should be extensively read by the 
class for whose benefit it is specially intended. Price 50 
cents. 


RIFLE SHOTS at Past and Present Events. By an 
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Inhabitant of the Comet of 1861. This is a poem in three 
cantos, in which the author takes aim at, sometimes 
very successfully, various persons and prejudices, fan- 
cies and foibles that just now are made particularly 
prominent by circumstances or the course of events. 
Though the poetry is rather on the doggerel order, it is 
amusing and occasionally witty. Price 25 cents. 

From Harper & Brotuers, New York, through Perer- 
son & Broruers, Philadelphia:— 

NORTH AMERICA. By Anthony Trollope, author of 
“The West Indies and the Spanish Main,” “‘The Three 
Clerks,” etc. It seems that the Trollopes consider it their 
especial duty to enlighten the world concerning Ameri- 
ca. First the mother, and now, years afterwards, the 
son, tell their experience and impressions this side the 
water. Mrs. Trollope’s book was the essence of bitter- 
ness and animadversion. On the other hand, her son’s 
is full of kind feeling towards our people and govern- 
ment, and he seems apparently desirous of representing 
us fairly. However, his mistakes and misrepresenta- 
tions, which are far from being few, are some of them 
exceedingly amusing. Still, the book is doubtless quite 
as entertaining and reliable as tourists’ books, usually 
are. Price 75 cents. 

HARPER'S HANDBOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN EU- 
ROPE AND THE EAST. By W. Pembroke Fetridge. 
This will prove an invaluable companion to the Euro- 
pean and Eastern traveller. It is a guide through Great 
Britain, France, and all the countries of Europe usually 
visited by the tourist, as well as those of Western Asia, 
pointing out all important objects, and fully though 
concisely explaining the interest attached to them. It 
gives routes, distances, and fares, and, in fact, all inform- 
ation required by travellers. It contains, also, a fine 
large map of the countries it describes. The book is 
substantially bound, in flexible cover, and is printed on 
fine paper, with clear, distinct type. Price $3 00. 

ABEL DRAKE'S WIFE. A Novel. By John Saun- 
ders, author of ‘‘ The Shadow in the House,” ete. The 
plot of this book verges somewhat on the romantic, in- 
asmuch as its heroine, at first a factory girl with a broad 
Lancashire dialect, educates herself in the course of a 
few years into a perfect lady, and is received unhesi- 
tatingly into refined and somewhat exclusive circles. 
However, the story isso contrived as to make this appear 
not only possible but natural. A character somewhat 
out of the hackneyed line of novel heroes is that of the 
inventor, which is a fresh, vigorous creation. ‘ Lazy 
Joe’’ takes to himself all the fun of the book, and is an 
exceedingly humorous personage. Price 25 cents. 


From Car.etoyx, New York, through T. B. Peterson 
& Broruers, Philadelphia :— 

LES MISERABLES. Cosette: A Novel. By Victor 
Hugo. Thanks to the American publisher, and possibly 
to the translator, we have not had to wait long for the 
second book of the series of this matchless work. ‘‘Co- 
sette’’ takes up the thread of the narrative where “ Fan- 
tine’ dropped it, and we learn something more of the 
unfortunate Jean Veljeau. The first seventeen chapters 
of this book are devoted to perhaps the most clear, 
vivid, succint, and masterly description of the battle of 
Waterloo that was ever written. Price, paper cover, 
50 cents. 

JOHN DOE AND RICHARD ROE; or, Episodes of 
Life in New York. By Edward 8. Gould, author of 
“‘Abridgment of Alison’s Europe,” “The Very Age,” 





etc. This belongs toaclass of books which have be- 
come quite éommon of late, and are, perhaps, especially 
American in character. They are aimed at the faults of 
society or individuals, and attempt to cure them by ap- 
plying the keen edge of satire. ‘‘ John Doe and Richard 
Roe,’ as may be judged by the title, is particularly in- 
tended to illustrate the delays of the law, and a nice little 
plot is woven into the illustration. The characters of 
which Richard Roe is the most prominent and strongly 
marked, are too general in outline to possess much in- 
dividuality, though they are excellent representatives 
—slightly caricatured, of course—of their respective 
classes ; and the story itself is sketchy. It is collected 
in book form from the columns of Willis’s Home Journal. 
Price $i 00. 

THE MORGESONS. A Novel. By Elizabeth Stoddard. 
During our career as a critic we have perhaps never 
been more puzzled what to say of a book than we are 
with this. As a picture of New England life it is un- 
doubtedly most accurately drawn ; and inthis theauthor 
excels many writers of deserved celebrity, who in their 
descriptions of sectional peculiarities of habits and 
speech, are occasionally given to exaggeration, border- 
ing on caricature. Mrs. Stoddard is a woman writer of 
careful observation and keen penetration, as her work 
most plainly shows; while her style is finished and ele- 
gant, with the additional charm of a certain whimsical 
originality about it. Nevertheless we are not prepared 
to praise it unqualifiedly ; for it is not such a book as 
we would place in the hands of the young, whose taste 
for reading is just forming. Though not precisely of the 
“Jane Eyre”’ school, yet, like that and similar novels, 
there is a morbid tone about it, which is apt to have an 
unhealthy effect upon the mind, to say nothing of the 
morals of thereader. Mrs. Stoddard’s next novel should 
be a better one. Price, papex cover, 50 cents; cloth, 
$1 00. 

GAME FISH OF THE NORTHERN STATES OF 
AMERICA, AND BRITISH PROVINCES. By Barn- 
well. This book is not so much the work of a naturalist 
as of a sportsman, and to the wants of the sportsman it 
is particularly adapted. The work is full of the most 
useful piscatorial information, graphically and pleas- 
antly written ; so that all followers of Izaak Walton will 
look upon it as the most agreeable of companions in 
their rural rambles. Its hints concerning trout and 
salmon will be particularly appreciated, as it tells not 
only how but where to afigle for them. It is, moreover, 
an acceptable book to the lover of natural history, al- 
though he may have no sporting tendencies. Price 
$1 25. 

From J. R. Grumore, New York, through Peterson & 
Brorners, Philadelphia :— 

AMONG THE PINES; or, South in Secession- Time. 
By Edmund Kirke. The author of this work claims to 
give his own experience at the South, detailing incidents 
and events occurring during a visit to South Carolina in 
December of 1866, shortly after the passage of the ordi- 
nance of secession by that State. ‘Among the Pines” 
appeared originally in the Continental Monthly. Price 
$1 00. 


From Ivisox, Parnner & Co., New York :— 

ROBINSON’S PROGRESSIVE TABLE BOOK. For 
young children. Edited by D. W. Fish, A.M. A book 
well suited to the capacity of the juvenile student of 
mathematics, as it embraces the rudiments of that sci- 
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ence. It is profusely and tastefully illustrated. Price 
12 cents. 


From Rosert Carter & Brorners, New York,through 
Wu. 8. & Atrrep Martizx, Philadelphia :— 

THE BOOK AND ITS STORY: A Narrative for the 
Young. By L. N. R., author of “The Missing Link.” 
This work contains an account of the Bible, and of the 
great changes wrought by its inflyence from the earliest 
times to the present. It traces the wanderings of the 
Word of God to the most remote parts of the earth, and 
shows how society is modified by it wherever it is 
found. It is a work of great research and labor, and of 
much value to all Christians. 

BRAVE, KIND, AND HAPPY; or, Words of Hearty 
Friendship to the Workingmen of England. And THE 
VOICE OF HOPE, by the author of “‘ Memorials of Cap- 
tain Hedley Vicars,”’ and of “‘ English Heartsand Euglish 
Hands.”” These three brief religious essays or tracts are 
published separately, and in a convenient form for dis- 
tribution, and also bound together so as to form one 
volume. They are full of earnest piety, and souad 
practical religious exhortations, and would be useful in 
the camp as well as by the fireside. 


From J. E. Tritton & Co., Boston:— 

THE KING OF THE MOUNTAINS. Fromthe French 
of M. About, author of the “Roman Question,” ete. 
Translated by Mary L. Booth. With an Introduction, 
by Epes Sargent. Pp. 300. We have made an extract 
from this racy work in our Editors’ Table, page 298; 
the reader will find the book more than that morsel 
would indicate. It has been six times translated into 
English, which is a celebrity rarely gained. 


From Govtp & Lixcoxyx, Boston :— 

ESSAYS AND CRITICISMS. By Peter Bayne, M. A., 
author of ‘‘ The Christian Life, Social and Individual.” 
In two volumes. The best way of making known the 
merits of these admirable volumes is to give a synopsis 
of their contents. The author has commented on the 
writings of Mrs. Browning, as we have already shown 
in our Editors’ Table, pages 297, 298; he has also given 
valuable criticisms on the works of De Quincey, Tenny- 
son, Ruskin, and British Art; Hugh Miller, The Modern 
Novelists, Kingsley, Macaulay, Alison, Coleridge, Wel- 
lington, Napolean Bonaparte, Plate, Currer Bell and her 
sisters, and on other important subjects. These volumes 
contain mines of valuable knowledge for young writers, 
and we commend them for family libraries, and particu- 
larly to our correspondents. The writer is a safe guide 
in principles and sentiments as well as in taste and 
art. 





Godeys Arm-Chair, 


Gopey For SePpremBeR.—Our number for this month 
contains a plate of domestic incident, with a powerfully 
written and illustrative story. 

Our Fashion-plate contains five figures, and a gradual 
approach to the costumes for fall will be noticed. Per- 
haps in the richness of the colors of the dresses this 
plate has not been equalled. 

“Bringing the Old Mare home” is a pretty design, 
tastefully engraved by Lauderbach. 





Cozzens’s West-Pornt Horet.—We have often spoken 
of this celebrated place, its beauties, etc. We again call 
attention to some more facts relating to it. Some time 
since the old house was destroyed by fire. A new build- 
ing has been erected of brick. A new site has been 
chosen, one in which a more extended view of the Hud- 
son and the Highlands has been obtained. The house is 
much larger and commodious than the old one. In our 
whole country there is nota more perfect piece of scenery 
thanthe Highlands of the Hudson River. Jefferson said 
that the view at Harper’s Ferry was worth a trip across 
the Atlantic. If thatissothen is the view at West-Point 
worth a journey from China. When youadd tothis the 
proximity to the camp ground of the cadets, the fine 
mountain walks and rides, the comforts of a splendid 
residence, and the attentions of the most accomplished 
landlord in the country, what more need we add than 
that one hour’s ride from New York city takes you to 
this magnificent spot. 


Some THovents about Cartes DE Visrte.—We do not 
all come out of the photographic studio alike unhappy. 
There are those on whom the process does justice, as 
well as those to whom it does injustice; nay, there are 
some on whom it confers actual benefits, and who show 
to greater advantage on the carte de visite than in their 
own proper persons. I have myself sat on two occa- 
sions for one of these portraits. On the first I was 
simply occupied in keeping still and presenting a tol- 
erably favorable view of my features and limbs to the 
fatal lens; but the result was so tame and unimposing 
a picture, that I determined, on the next occasion, to 
throw more intellect into the thing, and finding a cer- 
tain richly gilded curtain tassel convenient to my gaze, 
I gave it a look of such piercing scrutiny, and so blasted 
it with the energy of my regard, that I almost wonder 
it did not sink beneath the trial. That look has, I am 
happy to say, been reproduced faithfully, and no one 
could see the portrait without giving its original credit 
for immense penetration, great energy and strength of 
character, and a keen and piercing wit. It is difficult 
to lay down rules of general application, but it may be 
safely said that the people who come out of the photo- 
graphic struggle the best, and who are least injured in 
the engagement, are people of ordinary appearence, 
from whom we do not expect much. It is common to 
hear some lady who is generally acknowledged to be 
pretty, urged by her friends to sit for a carte de visite. 
“You really ought to have it done,” they say, “‘you 
would make such a charming portrait.’’ The portrait 
is taken, and is, after all, not charming. On the con- 
trary, it is sufficiently the reverse to make the dearest 
of the victim’s female friends happy. 





Or the women of England who became wives in 1860 
more than 60,000 have the disadvantage of being unable 
to write their own names; more than 13,000 even of the 
women of busy and acute Lancashire. In one marriage 
in every six in all England both man and woman were 
unable to write. 


Tue Port Washington Advertiser and Democrat advises 
all who are in search of valuable knowledge to subscribe 
at once for Godey, thereby secure the desired object with 
but little trouble and slight expense. 





PostaGE on THE LApY’s Boox.— Postage for three 
months, if paid in advance at the office where it is re- 
ceived, four and a half cents. 
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OUR MUSICAL COLUMN. 


Chas. Grobe’s Battle Music.—Pref. Grobe, whose vari- 
ous and excellent works we have before alluded to in 
this ‘‘Column,” has recently identified his name, in a 
musical way of course, with the different battles being 
fought for the restoration of the Union. He has musi- 
cally portrayed or photographed nearly every import- 
ant engagement of the war, and they are all handsomely 
published, as follows: Battle of Winchester, 25 cents. 
Capture of Island No. 10, 25 cents. Battle of New Or- 
leans, 50. Battle of Fort Donelson, 60. Battle of Port 
Royal, 60. Battle of Pittsburg Landing, 60. Battle of 
Roanoke Island, 60. All but the three first have beanti- 
fal descriptive lithographic title pages. Of other mili- 
tary pieces Prof. Grobe also publishes, Army Grand 
March, introducing Glory Hallelujah, 35. Ellsworth 
Cadets Polka, beautiful title, 50. Variations of Wi’ My 
Love I'll March Away, 50. Variatiens of The Flag of 
Our Union, 50. 

New Songs, Ballads, etc.—From Firth, Pond, & Co., 
New York, Bay of Dublin, sweet song arranged to words 
of Lady Dufferin by Millard, 35. Last Words of Wash- 
ington, with fine portrait of the Pater Patria, 40. The 
American Republic, song, 25. Whisper love, Good- 
night ; quartette, 25. O Be Joyfui in the Lord, splendid 
sacred quartette by J. R. Thomas, one of our most grace- 
ful and pleasing composers, 50. 

From 0. Ditson & Co., Boston.—He Still Was There, 
Romance from the fine Opera Buffo, The Doctor of Al- 
eantara, 25. I Pray Thee Give Me Back My Love, 25. 
The Golden Stars, by Reichardt, 25. The Land of Wash- 
ington, a fine quartette by McNaughion, 25. 

From Root and Cady, Chicago.—The Beautiful Maiden 
Just over the Way, song and chorus by Geo. F. Root. 
Dream On Lillie,do. Happy Days of Yore, by Woolcott. 
Thou Wilt Come Nevermore, touching song and chorus, 
by Frisbee. The Soldier’s Dream Song. O Wrap the 
Fiag Around me, Boys. Beautiful Rose, song and 
chorus. Kingdom Coming, ditto. Welcome to Spring, 
beautifal quartette. Softly Dream, Sweet Love, ditto. 
The Girls at Home, ditto. Each 25 cents. 

Polkas, Marches, Rondos, ec.—From 0. Ditson, & Co. 
Jasmine Potpouri, 25; and Bell Flower Waltz, 25; two 
fine flowery pieces by Grobe. Almeda Quadrille, by 
Bell, 35. Royal Arch Galop, beautiful and spirited, 35. 
Fine transcription of Thou art so Near and yet so far, 
by Brinley Richards, 40. Juarita Quadrilles, beautifally 
arranged by La Roche, with exquisite title, 60. Yankee 
Volunteers Marching into Dixie, Glover, with charac- 
teristic humerous title, 50. 

From Root and Cady.—Birds of the Forest, beautiful 
waltz by Zellner, 30. Gen’l Grant’s March, same, 25. 
Les dena Anges, and Chant National des Croates, two 
fine pieces by Blumenthal, each 25. March de la Reine, 
Venzano Valse, 25. L’Attaeca Quick- 
step, Vers, 25. Memories of Home, a delightful, dreamy 
reverie, by House, for advanced performers, 11 pages, 50. 

From Firth, Pond, & Co.—The Tyrolean’s Dream, ex- 
quisite caprice by Hinton, 35. Podolia Mazurka, Ascher, 
35. Parade March of the Union Greys, Helmsmuller, 
with splendid colored title, 50. Grobe’s Variations of 
Annie of the Vale, 50 ; and Grobe’s Variations of Foster's 
Fairy Belle, 50. These two are charming caprices upon 
beautiful and favorite melodies. The whole list is one 
of the finest we have ever given 

We will purchase and mail any of these pieces for our 
friends on receipt of price ; address the Musical Editor, 
(at Philadelphia.) J. Stage Hotioway. 


by Ascher, 25. 








Tue New Arr-tient Gas ConsuMine CooKine Stove.— 
These stoves are considered by those who have examined 
them, one of the greatest improvements of the age. It 
is in fact the most efficient and economical cooking stove 
ever invented, and hundreds of flattering testimonials 
indorse their merit. It will be borne in mind it has the 
distinction of consuming but one ton of coal in six 
months. Extraordinary as this may seem to persons 
who perhaps are burning six times that amount of fuel 
in doing the same cOoking, it isa fact sustained by so 
many respectable witnesses among the first families of 
this city, that it cannot be contradicted, The stove is 
constructed on the air-tight principle, together with 
the gas consumer arrangement, whereby all the com- 
bustible matter arising from the coa! is consumed on the 
same principle as the celebrated Silver’s Air-tight Gas 
Consuming Parlor Stove, which has given so much 
satisfaction. The oven of the stove is elevated so that 
the heat passes directly under the bottom, and then com- 
pletely encircles the sides and top, making it a most 
extraordinary good baker orroaster. It has four boiler 
holes, two over the oven and two over the fire box. 

Another valuable improvement bas just been added 
to this wonderful stove, which gives it double its former 
value, without materially increasing its cost. The im- 
provement consists in the introduction of a water back, 
precisely upon the same principle employed in kitehen 
ranges for heating water in a boiler for the bath house 
or culinary purposes. The attachment of the stove to 
the boiler is by the means of ordinary lead pipes used for 
ranges, and the result shows by actual experiment 
that a larger quantity of hot water can be produced by 
this simple arrangement in a shorter time with about 
one-sixth the fuel used in an ordinary range. 

The great value of this arrangement consists in the 
fact that by it the advantage of hot and cold water can 
be secured in any dwelling ia the city or country ; in 
the former, in any part of the house, from the cellar to 
the highest story. Then the convenience of the stove, 
in being portable from house to house, makes it an im- 
provement in the stove deve -tment of the greatest pos- 
sible value. The cheapness of the whole affair, also, is 
greatly in its favor. Upon the whole, the water back is 
&@ great accession to our home conveniences. 

One of these stoves with the improvement named is 
constantly in operation at the warerooms No. 1008 
Market Street, where the water in a large exposed 
boiler is kept heated by a very small fire in the stove, 
which stands several feet away from it. 

For baking or cooking purposes this stove has no 
superior in the world. Any person can call and exa- 
mine these stoves at the store of J. S, Clark, 1008 
Market St. 


Too Mccn or A Goop Tutxna.—A sprightly book has 
just been published, entitled “Lectures to Married 
Men.” The author was probably mistaken in supposing 
that there was any lack of such lectures. They are said 
to be very abundant. But ‘“‘curtains’’ are generally 
drawn over them. 


A Yousxe Lapy whom we can recommend, wishes a 
situation as governess in a family—one where the chil- 
dren are young would be preferred—to teach Music and 
French, and the usual branches of an English education. 
Would have no objection to accept a situation as com- 
paviontoasicklady. Address Publisher Lady’s Book, 
Philadel phia. 
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Tae Paris Court axp FAasHioNaABLE WorLD.—Mar- 
riages have been frequent of late; it is the “‘ pairing’’ 
as well as the “travelling” time of year. The two, in- 
deed, go admirable together, and are suggestive of each 
ether ; for what is more indispensably necessary to the 
true enjoyment of the latter than a well-chosen compag- 
non de voyage? The French matrimoniai negotiation 
and eérémonie de marriage (no such thing as courtship 
is ever allowed) is certainly a curious thing in our eyes 
from beginning to end; and though now pretty well 
used to such matters, I could not help even yet being 
struck with the contrast to our own mode of proceeding 
presented by one of these “affairs,” of a strictly national 
character, which I was called upon by circumstances to 
follow out from its first blush (if there was any blushing 
in the case) to its final dinowement. The respective 
parties were moving in the highest circles of the Chaus- 
sée d’Antin society. All mention of names is, of course, 
out of the question in such a case; but there is no harm 
in using the occasion as a specimen of the mode in which 
a@ marriage in this country is administré ; that being the 
only word which correctly expresses the true, official, 
and recognized manner and form of proceeding in such 
matters. First, then, comes the formal demande en 
marriage, addressed, after due “‘ reflection,’’ exclusively 
to the parents, without a word to the chief party con- 
cerned. If this be assented to, after satisfactory “‘inves- 
tigations’’ on both sides, the happy couple are allowed 
to see each other, and to meet ‘‘in a crowd ;” that is, in 
reunions of both families. To leave them alone with 
each other, even fora moment, would be regarded as the 
height of indecorum, for ‘“‘suppose the marriage did not 
come off after all?” When, however, matters have 
reached this pass the real business of the proceedings 
begins, and very heavy business it is. If an intimate 
friend of one of the parties, you are inundated with in- 
vitations to dinners and soirées from people of whom 
you have never, perhaps, heard before, belonging to 
each side of the house (and how often are you tempted 
to exclaim, “‘ A plague on both your houses!’’), but to 
whom your name has been sent in by “‘your friend.” 
These meetings, of the most ennuyeux description, be- 
cause arranged beforehand for aset purpose, are intended 
to jostle the two connections well together (they gene- 
rally end by making them sick of each other), and en- 
able the young people to “see”? each other, in which 
they certainly succeed. After every one is worn out 
with these meetings, which sometimes go on for a fort- 
night when the connections are large, the “‘ parties” are 
considered to be sufficiently ‘‘ acquainted” to authorize 
more serious operations. Then comes the greatest bore 
of all, the soirée of the contrat de marriage. The two 
houses rival each other in the effort to bring up their 
most imposing forces. On the occasion I allude to, the 
whole Chausée d’Antin seemed in movement, and its 
streets were literally blocked up with carriages. Some- 
times, when the families are stanch Imperialists, the 
Emperor and Empress are solicited to “sign ;” but all 
other relations and friends are expected to do so asa 
matter of course. The ceremony consists in your work- 
ing your way through the prodigious crowd of the salons 
(eating as many ices to sustain yourself, en route, as 
you can fall in with) until you come to the room where 
the notaire, who generally looks like an undertaker, 
sits in a full suit of black with white thread gloves. 
When your turn comes, he ask you “on which side you 
sign?” just as though he were taking votes for and 
against: and having duly declared yourself du parti du 
Aancé, or de la fiancée, you register your ome 





his or her approaching happiness, and retire felicitating 
yourself that the affair will soon be over now. Oneday 
more, indeed, and you have done your whole duty to 
yourfriend. You receive a last notice—precisely in the 
same form as that for a funeral, except that the black 
edges are omitted— requesting you to attend the benedic- 
tion nuptiale ; in the case of a French Protestant, as in 
the instance cited, appointed to take place at the unca- 
nonical hour of 2 P. M., at the Temple of the Oratoire. 
Thither you go once more in the indispensable white 
choker, and find the church as crowded as the salons 
with the union of both clans. The most marked feature 
of the occasion is what takes place after the conclusion 
of the religious ceremony. The chief members of both 
families retire to the spacious cireular presbytery of the 
Oratoire, and there arranging themselves in a semicircle 
with the bride and bridegroom in the centre, await the 
final congratulations of the assembly. In the course of 
an hour or so you are able to reach this formidable ar- 
ray, along the front of which you are required to pass, 
presenting your felicitations on the happy event, in 
every possible variety of language and compliment, un- 
til you arrive at the central group, where a longer pause 
and a longer speech take place, and you are expected to 
say “something particular.” The ladies all embrace 
their newly married friend ; and the amount of kissing 
goue through by her is something prodigious. The 
usual salutation to yourself of the families whom you 
congratulate, is that ‘‘they hope you will not forget 
them”’—an exhortation which, afterall you have recently 
gone through in their behalf, one would think to be 
wholly unnecessary for them to address to you. After 
this last effort, you take yourself off, and breakfast or 
dine where you please, or can, for to neither of these 
ordinary accompaniments of an English marriage are 


you ever invited in this “‘ceremonious”’ country. 

The actualities of court and fashionable life during the 
week have all been more or less connected with our 
royal visitors. The last day of the Paris Spring Meeting 
being remarkably fine (it has rained almost ever since), 
the concourse of fashion was immense, and the scene 
most brilliant. 

Some of the toilets of the race-course were too remark- 
able for their good taste and elegance to be passed over 
without further mention. For the benefit of our lady 
readers, we describe one or two which particularly 
struck us, as much, perhaps, from the grace of the wear- 
er as from their own perfection. One worn by a lovely 
blonde, consisted of a white silk dress, with a delicate 
lilac stripe, and was trimmed with five narrow flounces 
of the same colored siik, laid on, as is now the prevail- 
ing fashion, in regular plaits, the upper flounce being 
terminated by a narrow ruche, equally of lilac taffetas. 
The high body was ornamented with brefelles, of lilac 
taffetas ruché, which terminated in long flowing ends at 
the back of the dress. A black lace mantelet relieved, 
without concealing, the effect of this pretty toilet. The 
bonnet was of white chip, with a small black feather 
placed on one side, the ribbons wide and white, witha 
black lace bavolet; and under the brim of the bonnet 
the sole ornament was a knot of cherry-colored velvet, 
mingled with black lace. A white silk paraxol, covered 
with black lace, gave a finish to the whole costume. An- 
other toilet was composed of a light dust-gray taffetas, 
trimmed with flounces edged with a narrow ruche of 
black lace, a white Cachemire burnous embroidered in 
black soutache, a white cr°pe bonnet with a blue feather 
drooping over the lace bavolet, and fastened close to the 
brim of the bonnet by an ornament of black lace. Black 
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lace and blue feathers were worn under the still highly 
élevated front of the bonnet. One of our most fashion- 
able ladies of high ton, the Duchesse d’I , wore a 
perfectly plain dress of rich silk of the blue called Huiti, 
with a magnificent China cripe shawl of the same color, 
and a white blonde bonnet with white feathers. 

The Viceroy of Egypt gave a dinner to the Emperor 
and Empress, at the Tuileries, in return for the splendid 
hospitalities he had received attheir hands. The dinner 
was served dl’Egyptienne: plate, linen, table ornaments, 
and even the musical band, who played during the re- 
past, had all been sent for from Cairo expressly for the 
occasion. A magnificently chased silver salver served 
as a substitute for a table, at which the only guests were 
the Emperor, Empress, the Pasha and his nephew. The 
service of gold plate was costly beyond description, 
some of the plates and dessert dishes, inlaid with dia- 
monds, being estimated at from $6000 to $8000 each ; the 
glasses were also richly ornamented with precious 
stones, and the dinner napkins placed before each guest, 
embroidered at the corners with gold, pearls, and pre- 
cious stones, are said to have cost at least from three 
hundred to four thousand dollars a piece. A magnifi- 
cent gold candelabra in the middle was valued at $30,000. 

After dinner, on coffee and pipes being handed round, 
the Empress was presented with a rich Narghille, and 
the little Prince Imperial, who had been admitted at the 
dessert, gravely crossed his legs under him and emitted 
puffs of harmless smoke from the jeweled mouth-piece, 
although the dangerous weed had wisely been left out. 
The Pasha has left for England, but returns in a month 
to oceupy a part of the Chateau of Neuilly, hired by him 
for a prolonged visit of two months. 








CLEVELAND AXD PirtsBure RarLtRoap.—A railroad, 
one of the most important to the interests of Philadel- 
pbia, aside from those which terminate within her 
limits, is the road connecting Pittsburg with Cleveland, 
thus putting the northwest inte immediate intercourse 
with our city. This road, joining at Cleveland with the 
Lake Shore road, intercepts the flow of business and 
travel from northern Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan, that 
would otherwise proceed uninterrupted to New York, 
and gives Philadelphia an opportunity to stand on an 
equal footing, as far as her advantages are equal, with 
her sister city. Before the construction of this railroad, 
the public of those sections looked upon New York as 
their great business centre; and visits to Philadelphia 
were rare, because of the want of proper facilities for 
travelling. However, Philadelphia is becoming more 
familiar to western business men, and our beautiful city 
is already a favorite resort of pleasure travellers. The 
affairs of this road have been managed with commenda- 
ble skill, and no pains have been spared by those con- 
trolling it, to secure the comfort of the public. Its 
route passes through a most charming section of coun- 
try, with scenery delightfully varied by rivers, woods, 
miniature lakes, fields, and thriving towns and villages; 
and everything is combined to render a journey over it 
a source of real and untiring pleasure. 

Portry AND Acrostics addressed to particular persons 
are only of interest to those to whom they are addressed, 
and had better be sent to those persons. 

“I pecLARR, mother,” said a petted little girl, in a 
pettish little way, ‘’tis too bad! You always send me 
to bed when I am not sleepy ; and you always make me 
get up when I am sleepy!” 











A LIST OF ARTICLES WE CAN SUPPLY. 


Gopey’s Bijou Needle-Case, containing 100 very superior 
Diamond Drilled Eyed Needles. Price 25 cents, and one 
three cent stamp to pay postage, except to California, Ore- 
gon, or the British Provinces; for either of these places a 
ten cent stamp must be sent. 

Godey’s Pattern-Book of Embroideries. Price 25 cents. 

Fresh Fruits all the year round, at Summer Prices, anc 
how you may get them. Price 12 cents: 

Every Lady her own Shoemaker. With diagrams. Price 
50 cents. 

Thirty of the most approved Receipts for Summer Beve- 
rages. Price 12 cents. 

Gallery of Splendid Engravings, from Pictures by the 
first Masters. Price 50 cents each; four numbers now 
ready. 

The Book of the Toilet. Price 25 cents. 

How to Make a Dress. Price 25 cents. 

The Nursery Basket; or, a Help to those who Wish to 
Help Themselves. With engravings. Price 50 cents. 

Mrs. Hale’s new Cook-Book. With numerous engrav- 


ings. Price $1 00. 
Mrs. Hale’s 4545 Receipts for the Million. Price $1 25. 
Godey’s Curl Clasps. Twelveina box. Nos. 1, 2, and 


3. Price 75 cents, which covers the postage, except to 
California, Oregon, or the Pritish Provinces. The price to 
cover postage to either of these places is, on No. 1, $1 20; 
on No. 2, $1 30; on No. 3, $1 50. 

Godey’s Hair Crimpers. Each box contains twelve, of 
various sizes. Price 75 cents a box, which covers the 
postage, except to California, Oregon, or the British Prov- 
The price to cover postage to either of these places 


inces. 
is $1 20. 

Godey’s Copying Paper, for copying Patterns of Embro!- 
dery, etc. Each package contains several colors. Price 
25 cents. A ten cent stamp will be required to prepay 
postage on this to California, Oregon, or the British Prov- 
inces. 

Patent Needle Threaders. A valuable article. Price 
25 cents. 


Indestructible Pleasure Books for Children, with col- 
ored plates, printed on muslin, and cannot be torn 
Price 25 cents each. 

Mrs. Stephens’s Crochet Book. Price 75 cents. 

The Song Bird Fancier. Every lady who keeps birds 
should have this useful book. Price 25 cents. 

The Ladies’ Manual of Fancy Work, by Mrs. Pullen. 
Price $1 25. 

A Remepy For Sea Stcgeyess.—In all ordinary cases, 
if in dread of sickness, lie down on the back at least 1 
quarter of an hour before the vessel starts. No position 
but that of recumbency on the back willdo, Let head, 
body, and back become, as it were, part of the vessel, 
participating in its motion without muscular effort. 
This precaution is often of itself sufficient. It will be 
of little use to assume this position after the sickness 
has commenced. It must be beforehand. Travellers 
may like to test this counsel. If the result should not 
be successful, anyhow the advice will all the same have 
come tv them without fee. 

AT a party once, the conversation turned, as it natu- 
rally does among young folks, on marriage—the only 
convenient subject, besides the weather, when every 
other fails. One of the belles, addressing a beau, quite 
vivaciously (as she explained) said; “If I were you, 
and you me, I would have wedded long ago."’ 
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SCIENCE OF DRESS-CUTTING. 


A scIenTiFic and accurate method of cutting dresses 
has now become an indispensable passport to the posi- 
tion of eminence in dress-making; and the art being 
now so liberally dispensed and so easily and quickly 
acquired, no one, however humble, need forego the 
many and great advantages that may be secured by 
adopting acorrect system. A lady or dress-maker having 
once experienced the superior advantages of fitting by 
measure, could not be persuaded to return to the old and 
tedious method of pinning and fitting, even if the art 
were twenty times more costly to acquire than it really 
is. By adopting a correct system, the dress-maker is 
not only advanced to a higher sphere of usefulness, but 
she is also enabled to give more perfect satisfaction to 
her customers, and thus not only secure to herself a 
much easier, but a more profitable business, and her 
patrons saved from those most annoying delays and un- 
certainties occasioned by the old method, which costs 
them so much valuable time and still more valuable 
patience. 


HOW TO CUT A JACKET OR SACK. 


Some kind of jacket, or body, loose from the skirt, and 
which can be worn with a variety of skirts, has been 



























ILLUSTRATION OF FRONT. 
found so usefal as to have become an indispensable 
‘institution.”” Ina former number we have given the 
acience of dres¢ cutting—that is to say, of cutting a plain 








waist by the rules of Madame Demorest’s model of dress 
cutting, which will be found easy and infallible, and 
which has superseded all the old, tedious, and unreli- 
able methods of dress cutting wherever it has been in- 
troduced. 

We propose now to show by how simple an operation 
a jacket, that most intricate part of a lady’s attire, can 
be accurately cut and fitted in any style and to any 
form by the use of Madame Demorest’s dress model, and 
a diagram which we present to our readers. 

The extra outside lines indicate the allowance for 
hem, lap in front, and seams, with a line indicating the 
shape to cut a low neck, 


PREPARATORY MEASURES. 


And, first of all, it may be useful to say that the 
changes of fashion never affect the foundation principles 
upon which accuracy in fitting any sort of dress to the 
human form is obtained. The length of shoulder or 
waist, or height in the neck, may be longer or shorter, 
the shape of the waist may be round, or pointed, or 
scalloped, or cut in square lappets, the front may be 
open, or closed, or turned back en revers ; all this makes 
not the slightest difference in those first and most im- 
portant rules, upon the correctness of which success 
most depends. 

Premising thus much, it is taken for granted that, 
before trying to cut a jacket, the reader has mastered 
the details given in the science of dress cutting, under- 
standing which, this matter will become perfectly sim- 
ple and plain to the most ordinary understanding. 

To facilitate the operations, however, of those who 
have not seen the former instructions for cutting a waist, 
we will premise that the first measures to be taken for 
the jacket are precisely the same as those for an ordinary 
waist, Thus:— 


‘*SHOULDER’’ MEASURE. 


Taken by placing the end of the tape at the nape or 
bone of the neck, and carrying it over the right shoul- 
der, under the arm, and up to the neck, until it meets 
where it begun. Now mark down the number of inches 
which this gives you ona slip of paper, say twenty-four. 
Next— 


‘* LENGTH OF WAIST.”’ 


Hold the end of the tape to the same place of the neck 
again, and measure down for the length of the waist, 
say fifteen inches. 


‘* pusT’’ MEASURE, 


Place the tape across the fullest part of the bust, draw- 
ing it around the form and over the shoulder-blades 
loosely, so as to give freedom to the chest, and mark 
down, say thirty-six inches. Last— 


“SIZE ROUND THE WAIST.” 


Take the measure, either tightly or loosely, according 
as the jacket wants to be fitted closely or not to the 
figure, and mark down the number of inches, say 
twenty-three. 

This will give you the following table :— 


1. Shoulder measure. . .... . . 2hin, 
Rg now, w' 0s.6. 5d 
me? 6c) ee. ee oe eee 
4 Giss voundthewale ......23* 


All the above measures should be taken standing at 
the back of the person being measured. 
Now examine the model, which you have first placed 
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straight and smooth on a sbeet of white paper before 
you, and with a pencil make a dot through the holes in 
the model on the paper at each number marked twenty- 
four. These dots will give an accurate outline of the 
back part of the body. 


THE “‘ SPRING,” OR JACKET PART. 


The outline is now complete for a plain, straight 
waist, and nothing remains but to obtain the “ spring” 
or skirt part, which forms the distinctive feature of the 
jacket. 

This is done by laying the rule (which accompanies 
the model) so that the inverse notch will touch the 
lower point of the side seam, and then draw the spring 
by the line, as illustrated. 

To get the side shape, lay the rule at the centre one of 
the three dots that mark the back of the arm-hole, half 
an inch from the centre of the back at the waist, and 
draw the line in the direction which it will give you, 
and you will have a perfect side shape. 

For the spring at the back, reverse the rule, and place 
the inside point at the dot at the bottom of the waist, 
parallel with the line of the side seam, and draw off the 
spring indicated, which will be plenty long enough for 
a jacket in the present style. Ifit requires to be longer 
for the street or shorter for any fanciful style, the differ- 
ence is easily made. But, the desirable length deter- 
mined upon, take the tape measure in the thumb and 
finger of the left hand, and rest it at the highest point 
of the neck; then, with the pencil in the right hand, 
sweep a circle from that point which marked the proper 
This will give an even length. 
Should the back or sides require to be deeper, the differ- 
ence can be easily made, although no strict rule can be 
given for it, as it is a matter which depends solely upon 
the caprices of fashion. By cutting out now in the lines 
marked a perfect back will be obtained, and also side 
shape, with the exception of a slight deficiency in the 
latter, which must be supplied in the pattern by piecing 
in a gore double the size of the one taken out. This gives 
ample rvom over the hips. 

For the front use the same number—twenty-four. 
Make a dot on the paper through the holes in the model 
at each twenty-four, in the same way as before, when, 
after drawing lines from dot to dot, you will have an 
outline for the neck, shoulders, arm-size, and under the 
arm. 

Now obtain the front seam ; and the easiest way to do 
it is to double the bust measure (36 inches) and take off 


length of the spring. 


the measure of the back, then lay the balance across the 
bust, and dot, lay the rule by this det and the dot in 
front of the neck, and draw the line for the front. To 
get the length of the waist, for the front lay the back 
and front evenly together at the side seam, and mark 
the front by the back, then rest the pencil on this mark 
with the tape measure held in the thumb and finger of 
the right hand; now carry the tape measure with the 
left hand to the highest dot in the neck, and hold it 
firmly at that point till you sweep a line with the pencil 
from the mark at the side-seam across to the front line 
of the waist. This will give you the line which is re- 
quired as the base of the “‘spring”’ for the jacket. Ifthe 
jacket is to be loose, dart seams will not be required ; 
but if it is to ‘‘fit’’ the form, lay the two side-seams 
together, and half of the waist measure will give the 
right size across. The balance to be taken up in dart- 
seams, if desired to fit closely. 

Shape the side-seam of the spring by that of the back, 
allowing one-third less fulness. The length is also 








obtained in the same way, by sweeping a circle with the 
tape measure from the highest point of the neck, the 
line commencing with the starting point given by the 
proper length ofthe spring. To make a deeper point in 
Sront, it is only necessary to hold the tape measure at a 
lower dot in the neck. 

In marking the dart-seams, reverse the rule to form 
the “spring,” as this gives the exact proportion, the 
“darts” runring up to a point above the line of the 
waist, and dvwn to a point below the line. 

These directions followed, a woman possessed of some 
ingenuity and -taste can cut different “‘fancy’’ styles 
without the assistance of a dress-maker. 

These directions will become very clear and intelli- 
gible when the model is examined, which should be 
procured by every lady who has any desire to cut 
dresses with accuracy and elegant proportions. 

The model of dress-cutting, accompanied with a tape 
measure and full and accurate instructions, are furnished 
at $1, and are sent by mail, post free, on receipt of the 
price, 

A chart, accompanied with full instructions and a 
measure, for cutting children’s dresses, is also furnished 
at 50cents. Either of which can be procured by address- 
ing Madame Demorest, 473 Broadway, New York. 

A Parr or Huspanps.—A country editor perpetrates 
the following upon the marriage of a Mr. Husband to 
the lady of his choice :— 


“This case is the strangest we’ve known in our life; 
The husband ’s a husband, and so is the wife. 


A Frencu Lapy’s “No.”—The Ami de la Religion, a 
journal which from its title might be expecied to be 
scrupulous on the score of veracity, tells the follow- 
ing story, which although it would not in any case be 
prosecuted as “‘ false news,’’ and may possibly not be 
true, is good, at least, as a satire upon the system of 
match-making in France. A rich young merchant hay- 
ing met a young lady at an evening party who pleased 
him, asked her hand from her father, without saying a 
word to her. The papa, having satisfied himself that 
the proposed son-in-law was eligible, gave his consent, 
and informed his daughter that he had found a husband 
for her, that she must order the wedding-dress immedi- 
ately, and that she would be married ina week. “ Very 
well, papa; but whoamI to be married to?” “Oh! a 
friend of mine; he is gone into the country on business ; 
but you will see him on Sunday.”” “ And the wedding 
is to be on Monday, papa?” “It’s all right; don’t 
make yourself uneasy.”” On Monday last, May 5, the 
wedding party appeared before the mayor of one of the 
arrondissements of Paris, to celebrate the civil marriage, 
which is alone the essential legal contract in France. 
On the mayor putting to the bride the usual question— 
‘‘Do you consent to take this man to be your wedded 
husband ?” the girl answered, ‘‘ Why, to tell the truth, 
M. Mayor, you are the first person who ever asked me 
that question.” “‘ Well, but what do yousay?” “ Well, 
if I had been asked before, I should doubtless have said 
‘perhaps ;’ but, under the present circumstances, my 
answer is ‘no.’”’ The mayor at once left his chair, and 
the matter stands over for further consideration. 

“Tp acivil word or two will render a man happy,” 
said a Frenchman, ‘‘he must be a wretch, indeed, who 
will not giveit. Itis like lighting another man’s candle 


with your own, which loses none of its brilliancy by 
what the other gains.”’ 
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JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


Articles that Children can muke for Fancy Fairs, or for 
Holiday Presents. 


LONG PURSE IN OPEN CROCHET. 


Materials.—One French skein of fine claret silk, and 
eight of gold thread, No. 1; two rich tassels, and slides 
to correspond, 

The peculiarity of this purse is, that whereas close or 
single crochet is used, almost invariably, when two or 
more colors are worked together, in this specimen the 
open crochet only is employed. 

With the claret silk make a chain of 132 stitches; close 
it into a round, and work three rounds in open square 
crochet, 
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lst Pattern round.—* 4 de with the gold, 2 chain with 
the silk * repeat all round. Observe that in this and all 
subsequent rounds, in which both materials are em- 
ployed, the thread of the one not in use must be con- 
cealed within the one that is. Thus the gold thread is 
to be worked into the chain, as well as the silk into the 
gold de. 

2d.—Like the first, the 4 de coming over 2 chain and 
one dc on each side of it. 

3d,—Open square crochet, in silk. 

4th.—* 1 de, 2ch, silk; 4de gold; 2ch,1de, 2ch silk,* 
repeat all round. 

ith.—* 1 de, 2 ch, silk; 7 de gold; 2 
all round. 

6'h.—* 4 de, gold; 2de, silk ; * repeat all round. 

7th.—* 7 de, gold; 2 ch, 1 de, 2 ch silk; * repeat all 
round, 


ch silk, * repeat 





8th.—* 1 de, 2ch, silk ; 7 de, gold; 2 ch, silk; * repeat 
all round. 

9th.—* 1 de, gold ; 2ch, 1 de, 2 ch, 1 de, 2 ch, silk; 3 
dc, gold ; * repeat all round. 

10th. —Like 5th. 

11th. —Like 7th. 

12th.—Like 6th. 

13th. —Like 5th. 

14th.—Like 4th. 

15th.—All silk, open square crochet. 

16th and 17th.—Like 1st and 2d. 

Do eight rounds of open square crochet with silk, then 
1 gold, 5 silk, 1 gold, 5 silk, 1 gold, 8 silk. This forms 
the centre of the purse. 

For the other end, repeat from the first pattern round, 
and after the 17th finish with 2 rounds of open square 
crochet in silk. 

Sew on the tassels, and slip on the slides. 

There is so little work in this purse, that it is partien- 
larly suitable for any one who wishes to prepare an 
elegant present in a hurry. 


MISCELLANEOUS AMUSEMENTS, 
Game of the Two Crosses. 

Take thirteen counters and arrange them in the form 
of a cross, as in Fig. 1. Count your perpendicular line 
and you will find nine. Then begin at the bottom, 
count seven, and turn to the right, you will find nine 
again; repeat this and turn to the left, you will still 
find nine. Now take (wo counters away from the thir- 
teen, arrange them in a cross, so they may still count 
nine each way. 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2 
O Oo 
O O00 
Oo0000 O 
oO O 
O Oo 
Oo O 
fe) O 
O O 
1@) Oo 


The solution is, take one counter from each arm of the 
cross, and move the remaining counter of each arm one 
counter higher up, as in Fig. 2. 

The Cook who Doesn't Like Peas. 

The leader of the game puts the following question to 
the assembled players in succession :— 

‘* My cook doesn’t like peas; what shall we give her 
to eat?” 

A player suggests “‘ turnips, potatoes,” “‘a piece of 
bread,” ‘“‘chops,’’ ‘‘a penny roll,” “‘ pork,’’ ete. 

To all these, the questioner replies, ‘‘She doesn’t like 
them (or it)—pay a forfeit." 

Another proposes ‘carrots,’ ‘dry bread,’’ “ beef,’’ 
‘*mutton,”’ etc., the answer to any of which is— 

‘‘That will suit her,” and the questioner pays a forfeit. 

If only two or three are in the secret, the game pro- 
ceeds for some time to the intense mystification of the 
players, who have no idea what they have said to incur 
or escape the penalties. It depends upon a play of 
words. The cook not liking “ P’s,’’ the player must 
avoid giving an answer in which that letter occurs. As 
the same proposition must not be repeated twice, those 
even who are in the plot are sometimes entrapped ; the 
answer they had resol ved on being forestalled by another 
player, they have no time for consideration. 
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PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

Mrs. A. C. 8.—Sent articles June 20th. 

Mrs. C. M. W.—Sent hair net 20th, 

J. A. H.—Sent pattern 20th. 

H. R. C.—Sent pattern 28th. 

M. E. B.—Sent pattern 28th. 

Mrs. P. G.—Sent pattern 28th. 

Mrs. A. C. H.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 28th. 

Mrs. M. J. E. R.—Sent pattern 28th. 

Mrs. W. W. A.—Sent article 28th. 

Mrs. K. H.—Sent tatting shuttle 30th. 

C. E. M.—Sent article by Adams's express 30th. 

Mrs. J. B.—Sent pattern July Ist. 

Mrs. M. C.—Sent pattern Ist. 

8. E. B.—Sent articles by Kinsley’s express 2d. 

Miss M. C. B.—Sent articles 3d. 

If. D.—Sent ring 7th. 

G. E R.—Sent ring 7th. 

Mrs. L. M.—Sent pattern Sth. 

Mrs. J. B. F.—Sent artieles 10th. 

Miss A. R. K.—Sent pattern 10th. 

J. P. B.—Sent hat by Kinsley’s express 10th. 

F. M. W.—Sent infant's wardrobe by Adams’s express 
15th 

Mrs. 8. R. H.—Sent article 15th. 

Miss A. C.—Sent mitts 16th. 

Miss R. G.—Raise the hat, or touch it; either is cor- 
rect 

Mrs. A. A. V.—Do not discourage them from asking 
questions. 

Miss L.—The most fashionable style of dressing the 
hair is, rolled back from the forehead and curls at the 
back. 

8. G. B.—We furnish one at $1 25. 

Mrs. E.—Chain stitch is made by forming & loop, and 
drawing one loop through the other. Double crochet is 
made by inserting the hook through the loop, and draw- 
ing the cotton through; then draw the cotton through 
the two loops; there will then be only one loop on the 
hook. Treble is made by first twisting the cotton over 
the hook; then insert the hook into the loop, draw the 
cotton through: then through two loops, and again 
through two loops; there will then be but one loop on 
the hook. 

Miss M. E. A.—The ring should be worn on the third 
finger of the right hand when engaged. 

L. G.—Subscriptions may commence with any number 
of the year. 


Chemistry for the Pong. 


LESSON XXI.—(Continued.) 


513. Passing from alumina, let us now enter upon the 
consideration of another body, which is not an earth, 
nor, according to the opinion of most chemists, the ox- 
ide of a metal, but is the oxide of a peculiar substance, 
termed silicon. The oxide in question is silica, or the 
pure matter of flint; otherwise called silicic acid, inas- 
much as it possesses certain acid qualities. Silica is 
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very extensively distributed throughout nature ; scarcely 
any ordinary mineral is withont it; hence a thorongh 
knowledge of its properties is absolutely necessary to 
the chemical analyst. 

514. Procure a gun-flint, make it red hot in a fire, then 
withdraw it, and plunge it into water. The gun flint 
will have become split into fissures all over, and may 
now be very readily pulverized by wrapping it ina piece 
of cloth and striking it witha hammer. The powdered 
material may be regarded as silica. 

515. Try whether it will dissolve in water, nor mar- 
vel at the supposition, for we shall presently convert it 
into gas, which is a far more extraordinary result than 
that of dissolving itin water. However, whilst in this 
state at least, it will not dissolve in water. 

516. Mix one part by weight of powdered silica, or si- 
licic acid, thus produced, with about four parts by weight 
of dried carbonate of soda (washing soda previously 
heated to dryness in an iron ladle). Let the mixture be 
effected very intimately by means of a Wedgewood mor- 
tar, or, still better, a mortar of agate; then return the 
mixture to the iron ladle oran iron spoon, and heat to 
redness for a few minutes. Chemists for this operation 
use a platinum crucible; nevertheless, an iron ladle or 
spoon will serve as a means of simple demonstration. 
Remove the fused mass from the spoon or Jadle, and heat 
it with water. If the operation have been properly 
conducted, that is to say, if the mixture have been well 
triturated together, and well fused, all will be soluble, 
thus constituting what the alchemists termed liquor of 
fiints. 

517. Dissolve the solution thus effected into three or 
four equal portions. To one, add any acid (say the hydro- 
chloric or nitric), and remark the change which ensues. 
The silica, or at least a portion of it, assumes a ge)atinous 
form, and may be separated by means of a filter; never- 
theless, by the addition of a certain amount of acid, the 
gelatinous silica may be again dissolved. Hence we 
learn that silica, whilst in this gelatinous or hydrated 
state, is soluble both in acids and alkalies. 

518. Evaporate some of the gelatinous acid mixture 
of silica now to complete dryness; then add water, and 
remark how thoroughly the characters of the silica have 
become altered. No longer is it gelatinous, but hard 
and gritty—very rauch like the original powder result- 
ing from the levigation of flints. It is now insoluble in 
alkaline solutions, and also insoluble in all acids save 
one—namely the hydrofluoric. 


519. This is a most important characteristic of silica; 
by taking advantage of which, it may be separated or 
isolated from every other substance. 


520. It may also be isolated in another very elegant 
manner, by converting it into a gas. Mix two parts 
(weight) of powdered flint and one of fluor spar very in- 
timately ; put the mixture into a Florence flask; add 
enough strong oil of vitriol to convert the whole into a 
paste; adapt a bent tube; apply heat; plunge the 
delivery end of the tube into a little quicksilver already 
put into an ale-glass, and fill the glass with water (468). 
A very curious phenomenon will be observed. Each 
bubble of gas, as it passes through the water, will be- 
come encased in a coat of something, which you may 
recognize as silica. By transmitting this gas, termed 
fluo-silicic, through mere water, only one portion of the’ 
silica is thrown down; another portion remains in solu- 
tion, forming hydro-fluo-silicic acid, which is valuable 
as being a precipitating agent for potash, but not for 
soda. 
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NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havine had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man- 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo- 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be aecount- 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

The Publisher of the Lady’s Book has no interest in 
this department, and knows nothing of the transactions ; 
and whether the person sending the order is or is nota 
subscriber to the Lady’s Book, the Fashion editor does 
not know. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Evans & Co.’s; mourning goods from Besson 
& Son; cloaks, mantillas, or talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 
Canal Street, New York ; bonnets from the most celebrated 
establishments; jewelry from Wriggens & Warden, or 
Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 

DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 

SEPTEMBER. 

Fig. 1.—Violet Foulard dress, with one row of quilled 
ribbon on the bottom of the skirt; three rows are sewed 
round the skirt, and are « tablier in front. The body 
of the dress is trimmed with quilled ribbon, in the Zou- 
ave style; sleeves half loose, and trimmed*to match the 
body. Sash with rounded ends, trimmed with a ribbon 
quilling. Coiffure of violet velvet ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—Green silk dress, trimmed with different 
widths of black velvet, sewed round the skirt in dia- 
mond form, and graduated up each side of the front 
breadth. The corsage is made with points in front, and 
a jockey at the back. The corsage and sleeves are 
trimmed with velvet to match the skirt. Quilting white 
crape bonnet, with a black velvet cape edged with white 
and trimmed with a white lace. Two rows of lace are 
placed over the bonnet, with a flat velvet bow on the 
top. Violet velvet inside trimming. Strings of white 
ribbon with black velvet edge. 

Fig. 3.—Lavender poplin dress, with black velvet 
corsage. The skirt is trimmed with black velvet in 
bands, lozenges, and bows, the same as on the body and 
sleeves of the dress. Small Jace collar, with black 


velvet bow. 
Fig. 4.—Home-dress. Pongee dress, of the new color 
called cuir. The skirt is trimmed on one side only, 


with bands and bows of the material corded with black. 
Goat body, with revers and buttoning from left to right. 








Chemisette with ruff. Round crown cap, trimmed with 
shells of white muslin and bows of cerise ribbon. 

Fig. 5.—Dinner-dress. Kuby silk dress, trimmed at 
the bottom with one deep flounce, and en tablier with 
small flounces and rows of lace. The tunie skirt is bor- 
dered by a ruche of the silk. Black velvet sash, with 
heavy fringed ends, and embroidered with ruby silk. 
Low corsage, trimmed to match the skirt, and worn 
with a puffed chemisette. The sleeves consist of founces 
and rows of lace, Coiffure of black velvet. 

NEW STYLE OF ARRANGING FRONT BRAIDS, 

(See engraving, page 226.) 

Tue front hair instead of being separated, as is usually 
the case, is taken as one strand. The braid is taken in 
the centre, as in Fig. 1, and plaited in a three plait. 
When it is plaited, turn the plait toward the back and 
comb the upper part of the hair over it. This will give 
the appearance of a roll and braid. If the roll is not 
becoming, turn the plait to the front and have it alone. 
The small lock at the end of the braid is intended to 
twist round the coil at the back, and keep the braids firm. 





CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL- 
PHIA FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


We have nothing very novel to report in the world of 
fashion, and not until next month will we be able to 
give a description of the new fall materials. 

The continued warmth of the weather has somewhat 
retarded the usual preparations for autumn. Thin 
dresses of all kinds are still worn, though brightened 
up by high-colored ribbons. 

Bonnets have as yet undergone no change in shape, 
but they are generally trimmed with velvets, feathers, 
or fruits, such as white and purple grapes, red and black 
cherries, holly, mountain-ash, and elder-berries. 

Among the prettiest fall bonnets was one of white 
crape and rose-colored velvet, trimmed with white 
blonde and a bunch of grapes. The crape was stretched 
tightly over the bonnet. Part of the velvet formed the 
top of the front, and ended on the top of thecrown. The 
curtain was bound with velvet and had a fall of blonde 
over it. The inside trimming was of roses and grapes, 
Another was a white crinoline bonnet, with black vel- 
vet front, two bands of a flame-colored ribbon chiné with 
gold were placed across the head, almost covering it. 
The curtain was of black velvet covered with black lace, 
and on the front of the bonnet was a row of lace loops, 
passed through straw rings. The strings were of flame- 
color and gold, and the inside trimming was of black 
poppies and nasturtiums. 

Another of black lace, with the whole front drawn, 
was trimmed with a fanchon of scarlet velvet edged with 
lace, and trimmed with bunches of black and red cher- 
ries, with branches of the wood. The curtain was black 
thulle covered with lace, and the inside trimming was 
cherries and elder-berries. 

Black lace veils are worn rather larger, and are not so 
much of the crescent shape, the ends only being rounded. 

As lingerie holds such an important place in a lady's 
toilet, we will notice some of the articles in this depart- 
ment lately made for a trousseau, The chemises were 
made in yarious styles, some with bands, others with 
plain or pointed yokes, others made with a drawing- 
string, all elaborately trimmed with puffings and inser- 
tions of Valenciennes or muslin, with colored cambric 
underneath, or else with yokes and bands embroidered, 
and every variety of sleeve, Many of them were laid in 
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large plaits, both back and front. Plaits being now 
much employed in all linen and muslin articles, such 
as petticoats, night-dresses, chemises, and wrappers. 

Then there were corset covers richly trimmed, with 
lace medallions, tucks, and embroidery. 

The night-dresses were made with and without yokes. 
Some of them had plaited bosoms like a shirt, others 
puffings separr‘ed by insertions of Valenciennes or mus- 
lin, others trimmed with narrow ruffling. Most of them 
had small embroidered collars, though some were fin- 
ished at the neck by a narrow fluted ruffle. The sleeves 
were made with cuffs, and just large enough to pass the 
hand through, thus avoiding the necessity of buttons 
and buttonholes. 

The skirts were trimmed with finted ruffles, some 
headed by an insertion, and some having two rows, of 
three ruffies each. These ruffles are more popular than 
elaborate embroidery, and when fluted are really beau- 
tiful r 

We recommend for this purpose Magic Ruffling and 
Imperial Frilling. No one who has gone through the 
ordeal of whipping yards and yards of ruffling can fail 
to rejoice that it is no longer necessary. This ruffling 
can be bought, ready hemmed and gathered, of all 
widths. It also comes with a fine scalloped edge, in red, 
white, and black. We have seen a great deal of this 
ruffling used for night-dresses, chemises, wrappers, and 
skirts, etc., and can answer for its natty appearance. 

Ruching for the necks of dresses and jackets also 
comes of thick and Swiss muslin. It is hemmed on each 
edge, stitched in the middle, is finely crimped and fluted, 
and can be had by the piece or yard for a trifle. 

The latest novelty for a nightcap is a round crown 
whipped on to a piece of insertion and frill, not tied 
under the chin, but kept on the head by an elastic which 
is run through the crown. 

Collars and cuffs are worn very small. For negligé¢, 
ladies are wearing them of linen embroidered in colors, 
er of quilted muslin, stitched or finely embroidered on 
the edge. The cuffs are mounted on large muslin puffs. 

More dressy sets are of thin muslin, ornamented with 
raised embroidery. Each figure or leaf a of flower is 
embroidered separately, and caught on to the collar so 
that all the figures or leaves can be lifted up. The effect 
of this style of embroidery is very beautiful. Lace and 
muslin medallions are much used for collars, sleeves, 
infants’ caps, and all fine articles. 

Figaro and Zouave jackets, made of sprigged muslin, 
lined with colored silk, and trimmed with ribbon ruches, 
are much worn. 

The chemise, or veste Russe, of which we give an 
illustration on page 225, will take the place of Garibaldi 
shirts, which will only be worn by children. The veste 
Russe will be made of both thick and thin materials, and 
very heavily braided. 

Soutache or braiding will be much in vogue through- 
out the fall and winter; it will be used on the skirts of 
heavy dresses and outer garments. 

Wraps for the demi saigon will be of light cloth, 
almond-color, mixed gray and brown, and gray in all 
possible tints, braided with different widths of black 
braid. Some of the prettiest wraps, however, are the 
Shetland shawls, all white, or white with mauve, black, 
or some subdued color. For the house or watering-place 
wear they-are to be had in brilliant Solferino borders. 
They are the most beautiful and lacelike articles of the 
kind we have seen. 

Nothing very new has yet appeared in the way of 
headdrssses, with the exception of wreaths formed of 





loops of ribbon and flower wreaths. As it is seldom 
anything of this kind is suitable for mourning, we will 
mention several which have appeared. One was com- 
posed of two rows of white roses, with steel buttons 
between them, and velvet foliage; another consisted of 
black hortensias and violet heartsease ; another of small 
white china asters with steel hearts, forming a coronet, 
and at the side was a branch of black willow; another 
was of violet, relieved by spikes of jet. 

Combs are small, and the patterns with graduated 
balls on the top are’ generally favorites. The most ex- 
pensive ones-are of a golden-color shell resembling 
amber. 

Flounces are still fashionable, and are made rather 
closer. Some of the dresses are trimmed to give them 
the appearance of a jacket, others are made with a square 
jockey at the back, others are cut diagonally, the fast- 
ening beginning on one shoulder and ending at the 
waist on the opposite side. Pockets are sewed on the 
inside of the dress, and the ornamented opening is all 
that is seen. 

We saw at Mrs. Ellis’s, No. 880 Broadway, a very dis- 
tingvé dress. It was made of a rich mauve silk, witha 
trimming set up about half a yard on the dress. This 
trimming consisted of the dress silk one-quarter of a yard 
deep, scalloped on each edge, and bound with black 
satin. It was then run in large diamonds, and the 
threads drawn, so that each diamond was puffed, and 
the sewing was concealed by pipings of the black satin. 
A fall of rich lace was below this trimming. The body 
and sleeves were trimmed to match. 

Some of the prettiest evening dresses, made for nu- 
merous weddings, were as fullows:— 

One was composed of three shades of mauve erépe, 
made with three skirts, the darkest shade of crépe form- 
ing the lower one. Each skirt was waved and trimmed 
with a cr(peruching. The skirts were looped at inter- 
vals by field flowers, which also tormed the coiffure. 

Another dress was of white thulle, with two skirts, 
the upper one in the form of a tunic. This tunic was 
looped back on each side with scarlet poppies and gold 
wheat ears. The coiffure was of poppies and gold wheat 
ears. 

Another white thulle dress had full thulle ruches, 
and blended with them were numerous yards of cordons 
of violets. The body was trimmed tomatch. rastening 
the wide white sash behind was a tuft of violets, and 
in the hair a single tuft of the same. 

Tarlatane is one of the favorite materials for young 
ladies’ dresses. It is simple, pretty, and inexpensive. 
Dresses of this material are trimmed with ruches and 
flounces of the same, puflings laid over colored ribbons, 
narrow black velvet, or ruches made of silk or ribbon. 

Another pretty dress wes of maize-colored silk, orna- 
mented on the skirt with blonde quillings, put on in 
diamonds, the centre of each being finished with a bou- 
quet of heartsease. The body was trimmed with ruches 
and bouquets of heartsease, and the headdress was a 
wreath of different colored heartsease, 

The most stylish dress of the season was of rose de 
chiné silk, richly braided with black velvet and fancy 
straw. The over-skirt was of rose thulle, edged with 
straw and sprinkled over with small straw buttons. 
The body was trimmed with thulle, straw, and black 
velvet. The headdress was of roses and wheat ears. 

We have described different styles of dress, but thin, 
vaporous materials, trimmed with ruches and flounces, 
will be the favorites, and white the color most worn. 

FASHION. 
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BERMUDA GALOP. 


COMPOSED FOR THE PIANO-FORTE, FOR GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK. 





BY ROSALIE E. SMITH. 
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DINNER-DRESS. 














Made of black poplin, trimmed with flutings of purple silk and black velvet ribbon. Black and purple Ma 
belt, fastened with aclasp. Linen collar and cuffs. ; colore¢ 
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HOME-DRESS. 


Made of slate-colored alpaca, trimmed in diamond form with black velvet ribbon. 
colored belt. Linen collar and cuffs, worked with black. 
on* 





Black and slate- 
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THE CALPE. 


dark shades of cloth, with the ornament of braid embroideries and macarons. 
wee another called the Eglantine, as the belles of the early winter modes. 
35 


(From the establishment of G. Broprs, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Voraet, from actual 
articles of costume.] 





This mode is foremost among the beantiful pardessus of the season. It is chiefly made of 











We regard this 











THE MARCHIONESS. : a 
(Front and Back view.) 


A pardessus, made of black silk, trimmed 
with pieces of the silk waved and edged with 
guipure lace. 
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BRAIDING PATTERN. 
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Take a square of muslin and pull out the threads to form a stripe about half an inch wide, leaving 
a plain stripe between. Then separate ihe threads of the woof into divisions of eight, which you 
again divide, as shown in the cut. Run 4 coarse red cotton through the crossings. The thick stripes 
should have one thread drawn in the middle and diagonal lines of red cotton. 
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